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Frostbiting on Narragansett Bay 


ARRAGANSETT BAY is well em- 
barked on its fall schedule of Frostbite 
dinghy racing, with twenty-seven boats, a 
majority of them in C!ass D, registered in the 
Bristol fleet. Racing began October 4th and 
will continue through the ten.weeks of the 
present series, a winter series of the same 
length being scheduled to start, after Christ- 
mas. The races are held in the north end of 
Bristol Harbor, from the club’s headquarters 
at Wardwell’s boatyard. With forty-two 
members enrolled in the Narragansett Bay 
chapter of the N.A.D.A., it is expected that 
the fleet will total close to thirty-five before 
the winter is over. 


+ + + 


Gulf Coast Racing 


It is regrettable that no race has been held 
over the Galveston-Corpus Christi 221-mile 
course since 1934 when J. M. Winter- 
botham, of Galveston, won with his Mat- 
thews sailer Tidbit. The course is a good one 
and there are boats along the Lone Star 
coast which can give a good account of them- 
selves in long distance racing. A race sched- 
uled for August 14th of last summer was 
heralded in a Houston paper which has come 
to our notice, but the author of the descrip- 
tive article weakened his effort by dilating 

on the long stretches of unbroken beaches, the 
~ frequency of squalls, and the hazards of hur- 
ricanes. When the day came for the start 

there was no race. 

There is talk now in Houston, where there 

is a fleet of seven cruising boats, with two 
others promised for winter delivery, of or- 
ganizing an association similar to the Cruis- 
ing Club of America and of developing an 
interest in racing among owners of cruising 
yachts. This is all to the good. There is no 
compulsion on owners of ocean-going yachts 
to race them, but to the fact that such yachts 
‘have been raced is attributable in large meas- 
‘ure the increasing interest in and the excel- 
lence of the modern type. An association of 
the sort on the Gulf Coast and resumption 
of the Galveston-Corpus Christi event next 
year would be helpful to the sport. 


+ + + 


Huntington Yacht Club Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Huntington 
Yacht Club, of Huntington, L. I., the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Commodore Edward N. Wigton, Vice 
Commodore H. Bellas Hess, Rear Commo- 
dore Leslie E. Jager, Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles A. Hergrueter, and Trustees Fred 
W. Bickman, Jr., and George W. Orr. By 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 

November 12-16 — San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta 

and Fourteenth Annual Pacific Coast Championship. 
February 17-21 — National Midwinter Regatta, Los 

Angeles to Catalina Island. 

Power 

November 12-16 — San Francisco Bay. Bridge Regatta. 





unanimous vote of the members a standing 
committee known as the ‘After Guard of 
the Huntington Yacht Club” was formed, its 
membership being composed of past com- 
modores of the club. 


+ + + 


New Bar at St. Petersburg Y. C. 


The St. Petersburg Yacht Club, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has dressed itself up for the 
Florida winter season and stepped out with 
a new cocktail lounge and bar in marine 
style on the second floor of its clubhouse 
facing the yacht basin. The room is mod- 
ernistic in tone with marine blue motif, and 
boasts, among other things, an open porch 
overlooking the harbor, where members 
and guests may enjoy a cocktail in the winter 
sunshine. Another improvement at the club 
is a 50-foot extension to the main wharf, 
giving 150 feet of clear space where visitors 
or members may tie up. This is sufficient to 
accommodate virtually any boat entering 
the yacht bas:n, where the depth is ten feet. 


+ + + 


A. P. B. A. Reduces Sanction Fees 


A decision of the racing commission to 
reduce from $25 to $5 the sanction fees for 
cruiser races was reached at the first winter 
meeting of the American Power Boat As- 
sociation. The request for this action came 
from C. King Brugman, manager of Region 
12, the southwestern section of the A.P.B.A., 
and was heartily backed by the managers of 
other regions who are working to increase 
the number of sanctioned cruiser races — 
particularly those run on the ‘‘ predicted log”’ 
principle. There was one long distance sanc- 
tioned cruiser event on the Pacific Coast this 
year. With the reduction in fees Mr. Brug- 
man promised at least twenty in California 
alone next year. 

At the council meeting Charles F. Chap- 
man, racing commission secretary, reported 
that sixty-eight of the 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes have now been registered and stated 
that this is the fastest growing class of in- 
board motored boats ever seen in this coun- 
try. Some important changes in the ‘‘225” 
rules are expected to be made at the annual 
meeting of the A.P.B.A. 


Annual N.A.Y.R.U. Meeting Scheduled 


The annual meeting of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union has been scheduled for 
4.00 p.m. of November 20th at the Yale 
Club, New York. 


+ + + 


Off Soundings Club Fall Races 


The Off Soundings Club of Springfield, 
Mass., he!d its annual fall racing cruise on 
October 10th and 11th, with twenty-four 
starters from Sarahs Ledge, New London, 
on the first day. Shortly after the start, 
which was made in conditions of fair visi- 
bility, fog shut down, and the race to Great 
Pond, Montauk Point, became interesting. 
The fog lifted for a while but closed in again, 
and the beat from Cerberus Shoal buoy to 
the Goff Point bell was enlivened by wind and 
rain. However, nearly all of. the fourteen 
starters in Class A found the bell and finished 
the course, although some in Class B did 
not complete the race. The placers were 
Sirocco, Roger 8. Robinson, Aries, 8S. J. 
Jacobs, Diane, G. W. B. White; and in Class 
B, Mandalay, O. 8S. Bennett, Manisees, 
W. L. Warner, and Toccata, W. G. Burt. 

The weather cleared for the October 11th 
race from Great Pond to the entrance of 
Greenport Harbor, and all but three of the 
fleet came to the line. With a westerly wind 
it was a dead beat after rounding Cerberus 
Shoal buoy, and racing conditions were 
almost perfect, although there were some 
who wished for more wind. 


+ + + 


Cruising Club Rendezvous 


The annual Columbus Day rendezvous of 
the Cruising Club of America took place, as 
usual, at Prices Bend, Northport, and was 
attended by upward of sixty yachts. Commo- 
dore Roosevelt entertained aboard the flag- 
ship Mistress, and there was also the tradi- 
tiona! vis ting by club members from boat 
to boat. The annual Stratford Shoal-Prices 
Bend race of the New Rochelle Y.C. was 
entered by a mixed fleet of nineteen yachts, 
and was won by Walter H. Wheeler’s Cotton 
Blossom, with George F. Hubbard’s Sally IX 
and Henry Sears’s Actaea taking second and 
third places. The race got under way at 
10:30 of the evening of November 9th and 
Cotton Blossom completed the 50-mile course ’ 
at 8:05 the following morning. However, 
the night had been rainy, foggy, and squally, 
and less than half of the competitors had 
finished by mid-afternoon of Saturday when 
the committee called it a day and joined the 
rendezvous inside the bend. 
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GO SOUTH WITH ELCO! 








Elco Angler 38 — a fast, powerful cruiser, completely 
equipped for deep sea fishing. Sleeps six in two cabins. Twin 
screws, gasoline or Diesel. Ready for prompt delivery. 


HERE’S one thrill you’ll never forget as long as you live. It’s 
"Dees triumphant, pride-filled moment when you bring your first 
big game fish to gaff on your own boat! 

Actually, every moment of your winter vacation takes on a new 
meaning when you take your own boat South. There’s a boundless 
sense of freedom in going wherever you want—for as long as you 
want—whether your fancy be sailfish off Palm Beach, mighty marlin 
at Bimini, or tarpon at Boca Grande or in the Shark River. And 
Elco offers you cruisers and motor yachts specially designed to 
double your pleasure. 

Elco’s fishing models are the result of years of practical experience— 
and of collaboration with outstanding professional and amateur fish- 
ermen. They have exceptional seaworthiness...stamina... speed... 
and professionally designed fishing gear. In addition to the models 
shown, the Elco 41 and 48 may be had with any or all the “Angler” 
fishing equipment illustrated — flying bridge, harpooner’s pulpit and ? 
gear, outriggers, crow’s nest, fishing chairs, fish boxes and bait wells, etc. Elco’s New Angler 32—the most perfectly equipped smaller 

For full information visit Port Elco or write for literature. THE fishing cruiser on the market. The streamlined, duralumin 


ELCO WORKS — Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, New York City — flying bridge (with Bendix controls) is a specially noteworthy 
Plant: Bayonne, N. J. feature. Twin screws. Ready for prompt delivery. 


NAANAAAARAAAAAAAAAARAAARARAARA NANAANANANANANAAAAAAAAARAAANAAAANY 
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ALTER B. PITKIN (in case 

you’ve forgotten) is the present- 
minded professor whose “inspirational” 
little tome, ‘‘Life Begins at Forty,” 
is still going over big with the folks 
in their thirties who like to think they 
can sit back and wait. . . . I mention 
the gifted doctor, however, for another 
reason. He’s building a boat on a hill- 
top near his home in New Jersey and 
won’t tell anyone why. The only con- 
nection I can discern between this 
Noah-ing gesture of Professor Pitkin 
and his philosophy is a speech he de- 
livered, in the forensic manner of Clar- 
ence Darrow, to the National Associa- 
tion of Advertisers, in which he extolled 
boats as the final refuge of mankind 
seeking independence. . . Is the good 
doctor going to emulate Robert Nath- 
an’s latest hero and, putting wheels on 
his ark, come rolling down the moun- 
tain? Or does he really believe it’s in the 
Roaring Forties that life begins? 


About a mile of 18-inch-width canvas 
went into the new mainsail built for 
Mike Vanderbilt’s old Rainbow at City 
Island. . . Therestill are seventy mem- 
bers of the Sailmakers Union of the 
Port of New York, organized in 1833. 
. . . Animble sailmaker can sew at the 
rate of five yards an hour — faster than 
a lot of halfbacks travel in sixty minutes 
of football. . . 


Another pain in the stern for the all 
too patient Coast Guard was implicit in 
the headline 
UNDAUNTED MARINER 

OFF AGAIN IN BARREL 


which concerns the lunatic exploits of 
Ernest Biegaszki who proposes to cross 
the Atlantic in a large cask. In his first 
attempt to pilot his ungainly hogshead 








from Buffalo to Cleveland, it got out of 
control, drifted helplessly down the 
Niagara River, was towed to safety by 
a C.G. boat. . . Presumably, if the 
Biegaszki cask isn’t his casket the 
Coast Guard will have itself to blame. 


Bill Robinson’s Svaap has been 
called many things — not all of them 
complimentary — but I think the most 
risible variation on her name was pub- 
lished in a New York daily. . . It was 
Swoop. . . Which, on reflection, I sug- 
gest might be a swell title for one of 





these cockeyed modernistic rigs. . . 
Thus we might have Swawls, Swooners 
and Swetches or Yawloops Sketches and 


Schnawls. . . Well, I didn’t say the re- 
flection was sober, did I? 


Jack Astor has parted with Placidia 
and replaced her with a craft he calls 


Buffalo. . . There’s a contrast in names 
for you. . . And, I trust, a contrast in 
age... 


Romance, to my mind, took a foul 
punch in the breadbasket with the an- 
nouncement that the new defender of the 
ould Mugge is to be built at the Bath 
Iron Works instead of on the hallowed 
precincts of Herreshoff. . . It’s going 
to be hard to resist referring to her as 
the Bath tub. 


This department, like the Conning 
Tower (in the following respects, only) 
welcomes contributions, doesn’t guar- 
antee to print them, guarantees not to 
pay for them. . . 


Apropos of that disputed matter of 
single-handed blue water records, Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown writes me anent 
Capt. Eustace Maud who was at sea in 
his 20-foot auxiliary yawl Half Moon 
for 97 days, during forty of which he 
didn’t even sight another vessel. . . 
But “TI couldn’t make much sense out 
of where he was trying to go,’’ observes 
Mr. Brown, “for after sailing 5000 
miles he returned to Vancouver (his 
starting point) and claimed that he’d 
made a world record. 

“‘For the sake of argument I’m going 
to claim a record for the 64-foot 
schooner Chance, ’round the world 
1928-30. We went 30,000 miles and the 
longest time at sea for the whole trip 
was only 23 days (Madeira to Bermuda, 
2850 miles). The longest single hop was 
3000 miles in 21 days 4 hours.” 


[Don’t let’s forget the 100 day passage of 
Alain Gerbault in Firecrest in 1923. Ed.] 


Soft-spoken, quiet sailor W. E. Mc- 
Clanahan called on this department the 
other day. . . He’d been mate aboard 
Capt. William B. Pond’s floating acad- 
emy — schooner Indra — last summer 
. . . Those Ponds (Bill is ‘‘Ducky’s” 
brother) sure take naturally to water. 


A Bronx cheer is in order for the gal- 
lant crew of ten from that borough 
which won the first amateur life boat 
race for the championship of the Port of 
New York. . . The committee boat’s 
whistle was too feeble for the victors to 
hear, so they pulled a dozen or so un- 
necessary strokes after the finish, threw 
their coxswain overboard in retaliation. 


Following hard upon my confession 
that I’d rather be wrong than run out of 
material, Lois MacIntyre, of Riverside, 
Conn., comes to my rescue with an item 
(illustrated) which concerns an engaged 
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couple, Muriel and Max, who bor- 
rowed younger brother Buddy’s Wee 
Scot for the Indian Harbor Regatta. . . 
They were only five minutes late for the 
start in their class. . . They circum- 
navigated the wrong marks. . . After 





the race Lib Loomis wisecracked to her 
mamma, ‘‘ What could you expect when 
they were luffin’ around the whole 
course?” ... 


Lois, that was just fine — and if the 
Heart Editor runs the sketch you sent 
in along with your scandalous piece in 
sufficiently ample space my thanks- 
giving will be double hearty. . . 


WANTED — $200,000 toward a new 
Cup defender. . . When, as and if it’s 
subscribed 

With “Mike” in the van 

The Vanderbilt clan 

Will furnish the balance 

And who better can? 


It looks as if the first two hundred 
thousand would be the hardest to get. 


Mickey and Priscilla Sheldon who 
sail the Atlantic Class Pippa at Wilson 
Point, Conn., are on the lookout for a 
small boat rugged enough to sail at 
LaGuaira, Venezuela, where for miles 
nature has hardly made a dent in the 
coastline. . . There’s Star Class racing 
on Lake Maracaibo but that’s too far 
away and, besides, the Sheldons like 
their sport rough. 


Comets or Snipes? 
Tell me, by cripes, 
Which is the faster 
Of those handy types? 


Well, it looked as if that mooted ques- 
tion might have been answered during 
the President’s Cup proceedings if the 
gent who said he’d won five Snipe cham- 
pionships had had his way... He 
wanted to match the three best Snipes 
against the leading trio of Comets and it 
appeared for a while as if the race might 
materialize. . . But anyhow the rumor 
got abroad that such an event was to be 
scheduled and the loudspeaker aboard 
the committee boat Apache kept boom- 
ing an insistent ‘‘When?” .. . 

TELLTALE 
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and Dependability 





*& These are significant words in the vocabulary of yachtsmen who, through experience, have learned the true 
requisites of dependable, trouble-free marine power. For over two decades Winton power has distinguished 
itself in a great fleet of fine pleasure craft. Today's modern Winton-Diesel engines set new standards in the 
realm of dependable performance and economical operation. T 0 those who “know their way around” in yacht- 
ing circles the single phrase “...and shell be Winton-powered” adds a crowning mark of distinction to any 
boat, whether ketch, cruiser, houseboat or fine ocean-going yacht. Investigation will reveal Winton-Diesel 


engines embodying the latest engineering advances to meet the exacting power requirements of your boat. 


WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION 7” ” * CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Are We Putting the Heat on Ourselves? | 


JERRY MacMULLEN 





GITATION, recently, for a law which would 
have filled every yacht of fifteen gross tons 
or over so full of licensed officers that there 
would have been no room for owners or 
guests, focuses attention on the fact that 

= WW the yacht owner is far from immune from 
crackpot legislation. 

The bill which was to have been shoved through Congress 
at the last session would have had the effect of eliminating 
entirely most yachts of fifteen gross tons or over — which 
means, in effect, most yachts of more than 40-foot size. It 
thus would have defeated its own purpose, which was to 
force the employment of licensed officers now on the beach. 
The measure was, of course, disguised as one to improve 
conditions, especially of safety, at sea. But there is good 
reason to suspect that those behind the measure had ideas 
of maritime betterment which may well be summed up in 
four words — ‘‘ We want more jobs!” 

But let us be perfectly fair, and, looking fearlessly at the 
cross-eyed, red-haired foundling, admit that perhaps it is 
ours, after all. It is not likely that the effort to bludgeon 
yachtsmen into hiring licensed officers would have been 
made were there not, unfortunately, some basis for the argu- 
ment that a lot of people who take up the steering wheel 
never should have put down the mashie. And this goes for 
pleasure boat operators both in and out of yacht clubs. The 
cheerful idiot who dashes through a harbor at full speed or 
tries to see how close he can come to upsetting a canoe, with 
no regard to safety or consideration of others, must be 
eliminated if yachting is to be free from severe legislation. 

Due to this lack of knowledge of the laws of the sea and 
disregard of all safety precautions by the minority, a certain 
amount of truth has attached to the idea that boat operation 
should be regulated. It is true that the federal government 
now provides, at no cost, pilot rules and other literature; 
but it is equally true that the two copies of the little blue 

book which you are required to carry are, generally speaking, 
stuffed into the fog horn and never read. God forbid that 
there be any more regimentation and regulation; none the 
less, the cold fact remains that if some reasonable form of 
licensing the operator of a vessel were invoked, the dizzier 
plans of regulation would die on the vine. In other words, if 
yachtsmen themselves would demand some form of licens- 
ing, there would be no excuse for the joint machinations of 
mariners seeking to have work created for them, and legis- 
lators with a weather eye cocked on the labor vote. 

If you attach an outboard motor to a 16-foot skiff and 
offer to take Elmer Gish across the creek for a dime, you 
must have a license to run that boat, and the license can be 
suspended if you get yourself into a jam. If you come from 
an inland city and purchase a pleasure vessel, you may take 
her to sea without a license of any kind, and despite the fact 
that you never before had seen a body of water larger than 
the fountain in the city square. You are at liberty to set 
forth — a liability to yourself, to the luckless yachtsman 
or mariner whom you meet, and to the Coast Guard, who 
probably will first have to find you, and then tow you home. 

The so-called ‘‘bob-tail ticket’ for power vessel operators, 
covering vessels under fifteen gross tons and under 65 feet 





in length, is not hard to get; in fact, it may be had almost 
for the asking. The next step.is the limited master’s license 
for steam or motor vessels, which requires three years’ serv- 
ice, and other qualifications. Between them is a gap which 
might well be filled, perhaps by some form of license fairly 
easy to obtain, but just as easy to lose if you go barging 
into someone’s port side. 

With some simple form of license required, the chinless 
youth at the helm of a speed boat would be far less likely to 
cut figures-of-eight among terrified bathers, and the portly 
Babbitt with the new cruiser would think twice before he 
sashayed across the course of some close-hauled ‘‘Sixes,”’ just 
converging on the windward mark. Each of these maritime 
menaces would be promptly removed from the water for 
varying periods, if the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation could put the finger on them. 

A suitable form of license might be one obtainable by any 
American citizen of, let us say, 18 years or over, provided 
he could pass certain requirements of an elementary nature. 
He should demonstrate his ability to use chart and compass, 
to lay a course with the parallel rules and step it off with the 
dividers. He should know how to tie a few simple knots, how 
to make an understandable signal of distress, and what to do 
if an approaching vessel gives him a single whistle blast, or 
a double one. There are a surprising number of pseudo mari- 
ners who look upon the whistle merely as a device with which 
to make a racket on New Year’s Eve or July 4th. Not long 
ago a pleasure vessel cut across the bow of an approaching 
water taxi, from the taxi’s port side, and out from behind a 
large, anchored vessel. The guilty operator, in seeking to fix 
the blame on the licensed man running the taxi, naively de- 
clared “‘I rang my bell at him — and if you ask me, he was 
certainly exceeding the speed limit!”’ 

It is hard to conceive of any reasonable man raising ob- 
jections to a license which would make him sure that the man 
of the approaching boat knew the rules of the road, and 
would have to obey them. It would protect him from the 
exhibitionist who becomes a lethal menace when he gets to 
the helm. And it would protect him, as well, from the legis- 
lator who is spurred on by the down-and-outers among 
licensed personnel. 

Do-not think that efforts to load yachts down to what 
would be their Plimsoll marks, if they carried them, with 
licensed masters, mates and engineers, are dead. Not long 
ago the writer was talking to an active member of a union of 
licensed officers. He described the law which was up at the 
last session as merely a sort of entering wedge. 

“It'll do a lot,” he said, ‘‘but we hope to get the law 
amended so that any vessel over ten tons, instead of fifteen, 
will have to employ licensed officers. Then it’ll provide jobs 
for the boys who are out of work now!” 

Perhaps it would — were it not for the fact that virtually 
it’s only effect would be to wipe out yachting. Few men in 
the 15-ton class can afford licensed masters and engineers 
for their yachts, and in the 10-ton class, it would be a com- 
plete failure. But crazy things have happened at times, and 
yachtsmen might well give thought to some voluntary move 
for licensing, rather than to sit back and have rammed down 
their throats a law which would drive them from the sea. 
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Deck View of Nantucket Whaler 


From a painting by Howard Greenley 


Courtesy Francis T. Meyer 
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“Ma-Ja IT,” driven by Jack Rutherfurd, being passed by “Delphine VIII” in first heat of President’s Cup Regatta before the latter was wrecked 


The Gold Cup Class Comes Back 


“Ma-Ja II" Wins the President’s Cup in a Hot Contest on the Potomac River 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


N THE Potomac River, under the shadow of 
the Washington Monument, eight of Amer- 
ica’s foremost high speed racing drivers put 
up a fight in the closing regatta of the 1936 
season that, for closeness of competition, 
driving that was both daring and skillful, 
and for breath-taking thrills, has seldom 
been equalled in speed boat racing anywhere. And thereby 
they brought the Gold Cup Class back to life after it had 
been pronounced dead by the experts who had witnessed the 
sorry spectacle at Lake George earlier in the season, when 
only one boat jogged around three heats of the course to win 
America’s classic trophy without competition. But the 
experts were wrong, as they so often are. Washington and 
the race for the President’s Cup September 26th and 27th 
proved it. 

They do things in a big way down in Washington when 
they get started (no political implications here) and for this 
tenth running of the race for the cup sponsored by the 
President of the United States, no less than eight of the 
outstanding Gold Cup boats of the country showed up at the 
starting line and actually got into the fray. This, in itself, 
was a portent of big things ahead. The fleet was a mixture of 
old campaigners and new boats which had yet to win their 
spurs. And before the first day was over two of the fastest of 
the fleet were out for good — in all probability having raced 





their last race. One, Delphine VIII, was at the bottom of the 
river, and the other, El Lagarto, thrice winner of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup and also of the Gold Cup, was so badly smashed 
as the result of a collision that she will be permanently 
retired, and may end her days in the Smithsonian Institute 
as a monument to speed boat racing of the middle thirties. 
Minor mishaps forced the withdrawal of two other entries 
before the whirlwind drive was finished. 

So far, in defiance of all rules of reporting, no mention has 
been made of the winner. But that is not because Jack 
Rutherfurd’s performance in Ma-Ja IJ in the last race, on 
Sunday, lacked anything of the spectacular. The race he 
drove in that third heat, from the moment Ma-Ja roared 
over the line with the crack of the starter’s gun until the 
sleek blue and white hull landed across the finish, a few short 
lengths ahead of the more powerful Notre Dame, after fifteen 
miles of wide open driving in rough water, was what those of 
us who have followed speed boat racing have long waited for. 
And it was worth waiting for. 

The first heat had been won by Notre Dame, owned by 
Herbert Mendelssohn, of Detroit, and driven by Clell Perry, 
with George Reis’s veteran El Lagarto in second place. The 
latter had held the lead until a broken oil pipe had given her 
driver and mechanic an oil bath that made it impossible to 
steer her. In the second heat, Ma-Ja finished ahead of 
Notre Dame after the latter had rammed El Lagarto just 








After broaching clear of the water twice, 
“Delphine” stove in her hull as she landed 
the second time and went to the bottom 


“Delphine” disappearing beneath the sur- 


face. Her driver, Frithiof Ericson, is seen in 
the water close to the hull while part of the 
bottom is floating off at the right. “Notre 
Dame” passing “Delphine,” to take the lead 
shortly afterward from “El Lagarto” 








“Hotsy-Totsy III,” a new boat with an old 
name, owned by Vincent Bendix and Victor 
Kliesrath, and driven by the latter in the Gold 
Cup Race. The water was too rough to allow 
her to be opened up and show her speed 
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before the start and cut through her chine just 
abaft the control cockpit, shattering planking 
and frames and letting in so much water that 
George Reis had difficulty in keeping his racer 
afloat after one lap and had to withdraw. 

This gave Notre Dame the edge on points as 
the field came out for the third and last heat, on 
Sunday, to find the water whipped up into 
whitecaps by a brisk southwest wind. It looked 
as if the race was in the bag for the big Detroit 
flier. With her supercharged 24-cylinder engine, 
she appeared to have the legs on Ma-Ja with 
her old Packard 6-cylinder engine. That, how- 
ever, was before the race. 

Rutherfurd knew that his only chance was to 


get out ahead at the start and keep Notre Dame 
behind him if he could. His start was timed 
perfectly and he hit the line with the gun, 
opened wide and going like the proverbial bat. 
Notre Dame was but a second or so behind him, 
followed by Impshi, the new Hotsy Totsy III, 
driven by Vic Kliesrath, and Miss Cincinnati, Jr. 
The three latter never figured in this heat. 
Perry, bearing down on the throttle pedal, 
closed up before the first turn was reached but 
couldn’t cross the flying Ma-Ja’s wake and, 
turning close to the buoys, Rutherfurd came out 
of the turn still in the lead as Notre Dame set sail 
after him. Going into the second lap, Notre Dame 
caught Ma-Ja and came out of the smother of 
spray at the upper turn in the lead, only to be 
passed again by Ma-Ja, as the latter, turning in 
a shorter radius, swung inside of her and 
Rutherfurd jammed his pedal down to the floor 
boards. Then cutting in ahead of Notre Dame, 
giving her crew a “hosing down” in the 
process, Ma-Ja got Perry in what the sail boat 
boys would call ‘‘the hopeless leeward position,” 
and kept her there for the rest of the race. 
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Notre Dame pressed the flying Ma-Ja at every stage of the race there- 
after, almost catching her on the straightaways but losing just enough on 
the turns, which Perry had to take wide, to prevent the Detroit boat 
from showing her nose in front. And all the time Rutherfurd was pushing 
Ma-Ja at her top speed. Everyone wondered if she could stand the terrific 
pace for fifteen miles. But she did, and Rutherfurd’s courageous and 
heady driving was rewarded when Ma-Ja shot across the finish line a few 
seconds ahead of her more powerful rival. On points, she won the 
President’s Cup by a score of 1025 to 1000. 

But the other two heats of this feature race on the program were 
equally hard fought and exciting. In the opening race George Reis had 
the old El Lagarto out in the lead, porpoising at a great rate in the 
choppy water of the Potomac for nearly four laps, with Delphine VIII, 
driven by Frithiof Ericson, right on her tail and going like one pos- 
sessed. Finally, as they finished the fourth lap, Delphine forged ahead 
after coming out of the lower turn and was perhaps two lengths ahead 

(Continued on page 107) 


“Miss Manteo,” owned by H. A. Greef, won every heat in the 225 Class, five 

of them, to win the American Power Boat Association championship and 

the John Charles Thomas Trophy. She turned in a speed of better than 69 
miles per hour in the mile trials with her Lycoming motor 
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A Marine Pathway 


From an Etching by Philip Kappel 
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Tahiti Harbor, with the trading schooners clustered thick along the waterfront 


Ewing Galloway 


“Director” Comes of Age in Samoa 


BRUCE and SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 


IRECTOR had been moored at the sea wall 
hard by Papeete for seven months, and 
we had been accused of deserting the sea 
and turning back to the earth and hills. 
How wrong was this accusation! 

Tahiti lives on the breath of the sea and 
the ships that come there are covered with a layer of salt. 
The waterfront has its forest of spars as old New Bedford 
had. Skippers of trading schooners yarn away the sleepy 
afternoons under the red trees and in the bars along the shore 
road. There is a smell of tar in the salt air and, during the 
months of our stay, the ever-present thrill of possible 
hurricanes. 

The few tourists who arrive on the monthly mail steamer 
come to find pareu-clad natives and primitive savagery. 
That is there too, if you care to find it. But most board 
the ships after two or three hours ashore with a feeling 
mingled of a little disgust and much disappointment. They 
sail away — out past the long line of schooners at the wall 
— passing incoming cutters bearing all the romance the 
South Seas have left. These are little, keen-lined cutters, 
sailing in from the Paumotus, the leeward islands, and 
from Raratonga, too. Their loads put them down to within 
an inch of their decks, but they run with the trade for hun- 
dreds of miles. None of them navigate. None of them have 
ever heard of Driesenstock and few have heard of Bowditch 
or Martelli. 


Commodore Walker, of the Tahiti Yacht Club, stood 





with his back to the nearby lagoon. He raised a champagne 
glass, twisted it in his fingers, and in his rich British accent 
gave Director’s rats a toast: ‘“‘We will look with regret 
at that empty berth at the sea wall. We have come to look 
at Director as a permanent fixture, both there and here in 
the bar!’’ Our long stay needs further explaining. 

We had arrived in Tahiti in August. The deep hurricane 
season of the Eastern Pacific does not arrive until December 
but we knew we wouldn’t be far enough along by the time it 
did arrive. Besides, there are no good cyclone holes to the 
westward. Samoa got a beauty this year! Tahiti was a 
pleasant place to rest and to learn that quaint pidgin 
French that Tehate had taught us to speak. 

We watched the glass and sneaked out for quick runs to 
the outlying islands — Bora Bora, Raiatea, Moorea, Tahaa, 
Huahine, and all the others. Once we came in during a squall 
to the village of Uturoa in the Raiatea lagoon. The town 
consists of thirty Chinese stores. We had to anchor in 
eighteen fathoms and just as the hook took hold in the coral 
a good four-day piece of reinforced trade came down. Every- 
thing had to be lashed down. Some of us spent the time 
writing. Some chartered one of the 30-foot native outriggers 
and went across the lagoon in the gale at twenty miles an 
hour (timed accurately). These canoes are almost always 30 
feet over all with a beam of 18 inches and a draft of 6 inches. 
The giant native helmsman wields a huge steering paddle 
which weighs 150 pounds. The wide part of the paddle is 
almost six feet across! 








We raced across the lagoon with two men perched on 
the outrigger for ballast. Just a spot of the long pontoon 
touched the water. In the smooth going inside the reef one 
has the impression that the boat moves in the air. There, 
below you, is the bottom, clear as the sky. Barely a ripple 
disturbs the lagoon although you are moving close to the 
speed limit of the boat. 

We ran up once to Tetiaroa. Director stood on and off 
the reef all day while most of the crew waded shoulder deep 
inside searching for rare fish and the brilliant shells found 
there. Towards dark they came back over the reef in the 
heavy surf boat of the islands. 

Landing and taking off at an atoll reef is the most exacting 
job in the world. In landing, the boat is not backed down the 
sea as one does with a life boat. Instead, the native helms- 
man watches for his wave, one that will lift him right up 
over the vertical coral wall and set him dry. The wave comes. 
The men pull at the sweeps and the boat goes up, then down 
with a splintering crash on the stone — safe. 

Staid citizens of Papeete shook their French heads as 
we set out one morning to scale Mount Aorai. It rises to a 
height of 6900 feet, practically straight up from the sea. 
Few white men have reached the top. Dennis Puleston, 
Lewis Hirshon, the Compte Dampier, ourselves and six 
carriers started out at dawn. The Count had an attack of 
some kind after three or four hundred feet. We left him as 
the sun came up behind Orofena and envied him his return 
to civilization and cold beer. 

After a night on a three-foot ledge, we got to the top. 
Through chinks in the trail we could look straight down for 
a thousand meters. At the top we had a good view of Papeete 
in the moonlight. In the climbers’ minds arose a question: 
Why do we do such things? As no one had a good answer, we 
slid, fell, and dived down the mountain and were at the 
bottom by the time the bars opened for afternoon business. 

Christmas dinner in the South Seas! Incongruous, im- 
possible! Yet we had it with Med and Glad Kellum at 
Opunohou Bay, in Moorea. Starting with buckets of 
shrimps broiled with cornmeal, through roast suckling pig 
with walnut dressing, the feast plodded on. It all took 
place in the flickering light of a Tahitian Christmas tree, 
a banana stalk studded with candles. We gave presents to 
one another, shells and beads. Director lay in a glassy cove, 
peaceful and snug under a Christmas moon. 

Of our crew George Harris had returned to New York 
to be closer to the poetry public. He had been with us a 
year and had gone through the toughest going we had with 
nerve, showing always ability to learn. When he joined 
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“Director” at the start of her long 
voyage to Tahiti— and beyond 
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Director, in New York, he had never 
touched a sheet in his life. There were 
tears when the whistle blew for the 
departure of his steamer. Lewis Hir- 
shon, a New Yorker who had been 
living in Tahiti for two years, came 
aboard intending to go to East Africa, 
and Ned Dair who had slaved during 
the months of preparation when 
Director lay, a dirty hulk, in Man- 
hasset Bay, and who was prevented 
from sailing at the last minute, came 
aboard in Papeete. The curfew shall 
not ring tonight was the bar cry 
that week! 

Have you ever had a motor installed by twenty Chinese 
mechanics? Neither had we. We bought a new Diesel, of 
German make, and the French were in a patriotic huff 
about putting it in for us. The Chinese came aboard in a 
rush. Bulkheads were being ripped out at about two a 
minute when we stopped them. Twenty Chinese mechanics 
are almost as noisy as two rickshaw pullers in an argument. 
Grease flew! Days went by. The engine was hoisted in and 
out through the hatch so many times the man on the 
windlass grew dizzy. Finally, Chung Ah and Ah Fook, the 
two boss engineers, came aft to announce the trial run. We 
cast off and started to move. We couldn’t hear a sound. 
The motor was not running! Chung Ah ordered his nineteen 
assistants to be quiet. Then we heard the motor, a nice 
deep rumble somewhere deep down. 

That motor is most remarkable. Before its installation we 
used a 50-gallon drum of gasoline every 24 hours; now we 
use 12 gallons of oil in the same time with five or six knots 
under our bottom, and the engine room is so cool that we 
hang up meat in it! 

Alain Gerbault, clad in a pareu, came aboard to pay his 
respects. To what? To an ideal, said he. And we all liked 
the Frenchman. His new boat, in which he is sailing alone 
around the world for the second time, the Alain Gerbault, is 
a sweet-lined double-ender with every gadget of his own 
design. He bade us farewell and sailed out for Rapa. 

One day our supplies came in from San Francisco. Dick 
Nugent asked us how much longer we were staying in 
Papeete. Our boa constrictor got loose in that snakeless 
island and the police chased it. It climbed a banyan tree and 
most of the natives were on the way to the hills to pray when 
a sailor from a French gunboat cornered it and cut off its 
head. The local druggist took it and charged a franc a 
“‘see.’”’ He did rushing business. But we were not popular with 
some of the frightened Tahitians. The story got around that 
we were German spies who brought snakes to kill them. The 
rumor had it that we had released hundreds of them. We 
were accused, too, of pouring malarial mosquitoes and 
cholera germs into the reservoir! Time to leave. 

At ten o’clock one morning we came alongside the ship 
in a taxi with our laps full of francs. Every shopkeeper and 
pub owner in town had his bill which we proceeded to pay. 
Some of them we paid twice. We were anxious to go, anxious 
to get on to the west. 

At eleven we cast off our frayed lines and got under way. 
We went out of the pass and took care not to look back. 
Five miles on our way we slowed down and had a good cry. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A view of the main cabin, looking aft. At top, the roomy and 
comfortable cockpit. Right, the yacht carries a modern rig. 


John G. Alden designed this yacht for J. 
Frederick Bohmfalk of New York and she was 
built by F. F. Pendleton, of Wiscasset, Maine. 
“Gay Head” is 46’ 5” in length over all, 33’ on 
the water line, 11’ 4”’ beam, and 6’ 6” draft. As 
auxiliary power she has a Gray “Light Four.” 





“Devshir” 
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Above is a view of ‘‘Devshir’s’’ deckhouse with its comfortable cushioned seats and 
wide view. Left, one of the staterooms below decks. It is finished in primavera. At 
bottom, left, the dining saloon is finished in English oak. Right, the yacht under power 











“Devshir” was designed for Louis E. Emerman of Chicago 

by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., and built by Great Lakes 

Boat Building Corp. She is a 65-footer and her engine is a 
6-cylinder 5" by 7” Winton Diesel 
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“Siren” was an old-timer, but husky and fast. 
The picture shows her in Queen Charlotte Sound 


Crossing Cook Strait 


Weathering a Gale in New Zealand’s Worst Stretch of Water 
By CAPTAIN J. R. GREY, F.R.G.S. 





i | GALE seven days in the week and rain on 
Sundays.” Exaggerated though this de- 
scription of Cook Strait may be, its fame as 
a place of hard gales is justified. A glance at 
its formation makes plain the reason for its 
reputation. Lying between the North Island 
and the South Island of New Zealand, the strait is wide 
at both entrances; at its center, where it flows between high 
land on both sides, it narrows to thirteen miles. At times, 
strong currents make a sea to be dreaded by any vessel. 

My yawl Siren was a fast cruiser 40 feet over all, 9 feet 
beam, and 7 feet draft, with the wedge-like section popular 
when she was built, in 1895. She had little initial stability, 
but was dry, a first-rate sea boat, and easy to handle. Her 
small motor gave her about four miles an hour in a calm. 

Usually, I cruised with just one friend, James Hardie, and 
we worked together like the two cogs of a winch. We left 
Wellington one morning for the Marlborough Sounds, the 
nearest entrance to which is about 28 miles from the harbor 
entrance; we had a couple of hours to catch the first of the 
flood tide at Sinclairs Head, thirteen miles away. It was al- 
ready blowing fresh from the prevailing quarter, northwest, 
so we had two reefs in the mainsail as well as the double- 
reefed mizzen and small jib under which we always crossed 
the Strait when short-handed. 

Outside, it settled down to blow in earnest, so we stowed 
the mainsail and set the trysail. After passing Sinclairs Head 
and leaving the land, there was a nasty, short, breaking sea 
caused by the weather tide, but Szren was strong and used 
to it, and we drove her along. Some of the seas were so steep 
that we feared for the staysail which was getting a lot of 
water in it. Hardie crawled forward, let go the halliard and 
hauled away on the downhaul; just as the sail reached the 
deck, I noticed a breaking sea climb on the back of another 
and come roaring toward us. Hardie, who was in oils, sea 











boots and with his sou’wester tied over his ears, neither 
heard nor saw it coming; I shouted a warning but he did 
not hear it. The next moment we were overwhelmed. When 
I came above water I saw Hardie twenty feet to leeward. 
For a couple of seconds my mind pictured futile efforts to 
pick him up and returning without him, Then the top of an- 
other sea blinded me. When this had passed, my amazed 
eyes beheld my friend crawling in over the lee rail in a tangle 
of small line. He waved his hand, made the end of the line 
fast around his chest, and went forward to put a stop around 
the staysail and then re-lash the dinghy which had been 
washed across the deck into the lee shrouds, but, luckily, 
little damaged, while I nursed the yacht through the seas. 
She had got such a clout that I almost feared to open the 
slide to see what water was below; there was nothing above 
the cabin floor so she was apparently all right. 

Hardie told me that when he was swept overboard the 
downhaul had fouled around his arm. After the sea had 
passed under Siren, she lurched to windward and he was 
dragged against her side by the tightened line. It was a nar- 
row shave and we both felt shaken. After a very rough trip 
we got safely across and enjoyed a cruise in the sheltered 
waters of the Sounds. 

Three weeks later found us at Te Awaite, a snug anchor- 
age just inside Tory Channel. There, we spent the night 
before starting for Wellington on the morning’s ebb tide. 
At daylight we turned out to find the glass very low and a 
strong northwest wind blowing. We went ashore to climb a 
hill and get a view across the Strait. It was very rough and 
the cloud on the top of Cape Terawhiti, on the other side, 
told us how hard it was blowing there. 

We were not deliberately seeking another dusting, but as 
Hardie was very anxious to return to his office, we decided 
to start, hoping that we would reach Wellington before the 
southerly gale, inevitable with this low glass, should set in. 
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At nine o’clock, after a good breakfast, and with the 
yacht snugged down to storm canvas, we swished out of 
Tory Entrance with a six-knot tide behind us and met the 
first of the hard squalls that came down off the high land. 
An hour and a half later, when we were nearly half way 
home, the northwest wind began to taper and we saw the 
ominous bank to the south’ard that foretold a blow from 
that quarter. We set the mainsail, started the motor, and 
did all we could to crowd the yacht towards Wellington 
Heads, but the wind rapidly died, and the black wall climbed 
the southern sky. 

When Siren was some seven miles from safety there was 
a few minutes of calm before the new wind came. We put 
three reefs in the mainsail and set it again. With the motor 
running and a fair tide, we hoped that we might beat her to 
windward before the new sea got too big, but after half an 
hour of hard driving we realized that it was futile; the only 
thing to do was to run for shelter before the seas became 
really dangerous. Accordingly, we took in everything but 
the jib and staysail, and ran before the gale around Cape 
Terawhiti towards Te Kaminaru Bay where we knew there 
was a safe anchorage in southerly weather. It was an exciting 
sail. With a big sea behind her, the yacht sliced into the last 
of the northwest swell. Siren was a wet enough ship that 
day. 

By 3:00 p.m. we had rounded Ohau Point and were off the 
mouth of Te Kaminaru out of which the southerly wind blew 
furiously. We set the reefed mizzen and with this, the head- 
sails and the motor, gradually beat in until we got five fath- 
oms over white sand. There we gave her both anchors and 
the last link. 

At the head of the bay, half a mile away, there was the 
homestead of a large sheep station; it was blowing so hard 
that there was no possibility of getting ashore with the 
dinghy though we wanted to send a message to Wellington to 
people who would be anxious for our safety. During the late 
afternoon we saw figures on the beach, which the binoculars 
showed to be a troop of Boy Scouts. I dug out the semaphore 
flags and had a conversation with them. They were breaking 
up a camp next morning and starting for Wellington and 
they promised to deliver messages for us. They did their 
daily good deed that time, and I have had a soft spot for 
Scouts ever since. 

Owing to the strength of the wind, we were confined to the 
yacht for two days but the third morning it had moderated 
and we went ashore to stretch our legs and borrow some 
stores as we were getting short. We were kindly received, 
supplied with what we lacked, and invited to an enormous 
midday dinner as well. As we started back to the yacht a 
friend arrived who had walked twenty miles across country 
from Wellington in order to return with us. 

Next morning was perfect, with a light northerly breeze; 
we got ready to start with the first of the ebb tide down the 
Strait. We drifted and sailed to the end of the Cape where 
we met the enormous swell left by the gale, but it was like 
sailing over rounded hills and did not worry Siren. We knew 
that there would be a big rip with a five-knot tide setting 
around the land into this, so we kept well out in the Strait 
to avoid it. 

At 11:00 a.m. the R.M.S. Moana, bound from Sydney to 
Wellington, passed close by. She was diving nearly up to the 
foremast into the swell and looked a picture. When she was 
a couple of miles past us she altered her course eight points 
to starboard and headed for the South Island. We wondered 
why. 

Soon we knew the reason. We saw a line of tremendous 
breakers extending from the land out into the Strait that 
seemed to go on indefinitely — this was the rip. We hastily 
altered course and started the motor; the breeze died away. 
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We made about three knots through the water while the 
tide carried us nearer and nearer to the rip. I had been 
through the rip before but I had never seen it extended as it 
was now, nor half as high. When we realized that our efforts 
to avoid it were futile, we stowed the mainsail, covered the 
skylights with spare sails, and ran lines from nearby cleats 
across the cockpit with which to hold ourselves in. 

With fear in our hearts we sat waiting to enter that tur- 
moil as, slowly, with appalling deliberation, we were carried 
within a yacht’s length of the first breaker. It towered above 
us like a mast-high wall. We said nothing — if we had it 
could not have been heard — but the expression on each face 
read, ‘‘this is the end of us.” 

Siren went in end on. Her bowsprit rose up and up to 
where the masthead had been a few seconds before, and then, 
like a rearing horse, it seemed that her equilibrium was lost; 
she literally fell off the top of the breaker into the narrow 
trough between it and the next one. She appeared to be div- 
ing straight to the bottom of the sea. I have never experi- 
enced any sensation like it, but beyond scooping up a noseful 
of water that rushed aft as she rose to the next one, she 
seemed to be all right. Why the terrible wrench she had been 
given had not thrown the masts out of her I do not know. 

As we looked at the high, steep slopes of blue water all 
around us, each with its tumbled, broken summit, it looked 
quite impossible for her to climb over the next sea; but, 
somehow, she did it, again to fall from its crest, this time 
broadside on and landing at the bottom, almost on her beam 
ends. We hung to her as though she were a bucking horse. 
Tide-borne, she went on climbing up and falling down, now 
bow first, now broadside on, and sometimes stern first. I be- 
gan to hope that if she would only hold together we might 
possibly get through. Those overhanging cliffs threatened to 
bury us, but they had no way on them; the tide simply 
tripped the swell over. I was still gripping the tiller, although 
it could have no effect on the yacht; the seas tossed her 
about as if she had been a stick. 

Siren was triple-skinned and of very heavy construction, 
but it hardly seemed possible that she could stand much of 
this. We pushed the slide back a little to see if she was leak- 
ing badly, but nothing serious showed. The bilge pump came 
up through the cockpit, so the others did some spasmodic 
pumping, but got little result as what water was in her was 
out in the counter one minute, and the next temporarily 

(Continued on page 111) 














Sammy Crooks (in J-12) and Harper Chance, of Salem, New Jersey, fighting for the lead 
in the Class C event at the National Outboard Championship Regatta held at Chicago 
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The Motor Boat Racing Season in Review 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


T WOULD be wide of the truth to say that this has been 
the greatest racing season in our motor boating history. 
-Yet on the whole it has been an excellent season. In 

some classes all previous records for number of entrants, 
speeds and number of spectators have been broken; in 
other classes the accomplishments of the year have not been 
notable. 

This year, our racing has been divided into approximately 
six distinct categories — outboards, 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes, cruisers, Gold Cup boats, unlimited power hydro- 
planes, and Class E and other runabouts. Let’s glance over 
these briefly. 

As usual, the lively little outboards have provided more 
than ninety per cent of the racing this year and with it the 
thrills for spectators and the creation of new records. In 
spite of the absence of such former champions as Lewis 
Carlisle, Joel Thorne and a few others, the number of out- 
board drivers has shown no diminution over last year. A 
particularly happy circumstance is that almost one-third of 
the drivers in outboard regattas this year have been new to 
the sport. 

In spite of the doleful announcement last winter by Jim 
Mulroy, secretary of the National Outboard Association, 
that outboard speeds had reached a point so high that no 
new records might be expected, the boys have been able to 
push them up considerably. I have before me the certifications 
of eleven new outboard records and there were several earlier 
in the season. Remembering that twelve years ago any out- 
board boat that could make eight miles an hour was considered 
aspeed demon, the following new records are worth inspection. 





Driver Class and Div. Distance Speed 

I Amateur M.p.h. 

II Professional 

Robert Flagg A-II 5 miles 43.774 
Clinton Ferguson B-I 1 mile 50.992 
Alex Deemer C-I 1 mile 57.508 
Dick Neal C-11 1 mile 58.160 

Fred Jacoby, Jr. xX 1 mile 70.69 


Although several of our drivers have tried to beat it, the 
world outboard record is still held by Jean Dupuy, of France, 
with his 1,000 cc. International Class X engine, at 74.3 
statute miles per hour. This is being written before the 
President’s Cup regatta, at Washington, where time trials 
will be held; perhaps Fred Jacoby, Bedford Davie or one of 
the other owners of the big ‘‘X’s” will have surpassed 
Dupuy’s mark. The speeds in the foregoing table are Ameri- 
can records only, but we are applying for world recognition 
for several of them. 

The high speed point of the season was the record of 
85.511 miles per hour set at Red Bank by Melvin Crook in 
his amazing and reliable craft, Betty V, which has never 
been beaten. While Crook’s mark does not sound impressive 
as compared with the 124.91 of Gar Wood, it is really an 
astounding speed to make with a single engine of 700 hp. 
Wood, in Miss America X, has four engines totalling 6800 
hp., while Scott-Paine, who holds the unofficial world’s 
record of 110 miles an hour for single-engined boats with 
Miss England ITI, uses 1375 hp. Melvin Crook is the tem- 
porary successor of Gar Wood in the realm of speed boats 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Wanderings Among the Virgin Islands 
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On Uldra’s passage a few years ago from 
Vigo to Madeira the outstanding incident 
was the snapping of the boom gooseneck in 
a joggle of sea just outside the bay. No trial 
this at all, for we found that the sail set well 

w= without it and in consequence we were freed 
of all boom guy labors. Madeira was discovered on the tenth 
day hiding amidst its customary cloud. The length of time 
it took us to travel those 900 miles was due more to calm 
weather than to our boomless condition. 

A few days later, hounded from that island by pestiferous 
gentlemen ashore and afloat trying to make us buy every- 
thing from armchairs to Parisian postcards, we sailed on 
south in the same light weather. By way of diversion, we 
visited uninhabited Salvage Island in search of rabbits, but 
it proved barren both in vegetation and ‘‘long ears.” After 
nine hours’ tramping its voleanic rubble with one measly 
rabbit as a reward, we were ready to hurry off on the last 
hundred miles to Gran Canaria. 

We loaded up for the long run at Santa Cruz and on 
October 25th were towed out from under the towering Pico 
de Teneriffe, bound for the Caribbean, 3000 miles distant. 

Our run across the ocean was uneventful. Those 28 days 
between Teneriffe and St. John, Antigua, passing swiftly and 
peacefully. There was one night when the trade forgot itself 
and a hard rain squall from the sou’west gave our lee deck a 
temporary soaking; and another, the night of our landfall, 
when thunder and dense rain prevented our hearing or seeing 
the unlit reefs we knew to be near at hand. Apart from those 
two minor shocks, the going was almost unbelievably 
pleasant. 

Beneath our 300 feet of square canvas we averaged a 
dawdling 104 miles a day. Rolling, ever rolling, we pro- 
gressed westward through a tumbling world of blue. No ship 
was sighted after the fourth day but we had for company the 
friendly trade wind clouds, the intense white of the wave 
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Exploring a Little Known Cruis- 
ing Ground, the Northeastern 
Caribbean, in “Uldra” 


By 


G. G. OWEN 


“Uldra” is 32 feet 8 inches over 
all and 28 feet on the water line. 
She was builtin England in 1905 


crests, the occasional tropic bird, shearwater and Mother 
Carey’s chicken, the lumbering porpoise and, once, the 
frightening whale, while for two-thirds the way we had the 
faithful Perey, a rainbow-hued little gentleman who un- 
glued his nose from the rudder only to inspect some golden 
patch of gulfweed. It was a poem of a passage that left us 
a trifle disgruntled with the gaiety ashore at St. John. A full 
month clean cut from civilization had not helped in our ap- 
preciation of that human state. We still hankered for the 
untrammelled. Wild welcomes, rum swizzles, and all those 
things which contact with large groups of outpost. white 
folk brings, seemed unappetizing. Now that we had reached 
the Islands we wanted to see them, of course, but we wished 
them less populous. The solution to this problem was simple; 
we found we had but a short run across the Sombrero Chan- 
nel to the Virgins. 


> * 


Tucked away in the northeast corner of the Caribbees lie 
the American and British Virgin Islands. With the exception 
of St. Thomas, which the United States purchased from the 
Danes in 1917 and which has since been labeled ‘‘a poor- 
house”’ by a visiting President, little is known of this group. 
The layman is ignorant of the fact that they number almost 
forty, straggle out eastward for more than this number of 
miles, and about them and the waters they shelter lies a 
cruising ground of infinite delight. Perhaps this is not sur- 
prising for, now that sugar is no longer a luxury nor a West 
Indian monopoly, these islands have no commercial value. 
They remain unheralded, their green mountains and coral 
beaches dream unmolested through the years, enjoying the 
steady caresses of a not too hot sun and a cooling trade. 

A yachtsman finding himself in St. Thomas — and there 
is every reason why he should, as it is only two days from 
New York by air, a few more by steamer, and a little over 
a week in anything of a yacht — would be missing one of 
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the best experiences the Indies can offer if 


he failed to include this archipelago in his 
itinerary. 

Charlotte Amalia, the town of St. Thomas, 
is built in a picturesque manner on three spurs 
of a high range of hills, named by old sailors 
the fore, main and mizzen tops. It overlooks 
an almost landlocked harbor said to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano. Little need be 
said of this port as it has been ably described 
in the many books dealing with the West 
Indies. Suffice to say, this is the best place to 
victual if a cruise through the islands is con- 
templated. Water, too, should be procured 
here as, more often than not, it is unobtainable 
on the lesser Virgins. 

It was from St. Thomas that Uldra, the 
little square-sterned yawl that had carried 
Dennis Puleston and myself across from Eng- 
land, started out on her exploration of the 
islands and cays to windward. Eighteen years 
old, but honestly built of oak, teak and pine, 
her size, 33 feet over all, with a beam of 9 and 
a draft of 6 feet, has proved convenient for 
sailing about the Caribbean, enabling her to 
wriggle into tiny anchorages which would 
prove hazardous to a larger vessel. In these 
trade-blessed climes, the fact that Uldra was 
motorless was no great drawback (save once, 
as you will learn!). For the same reason, her 
inability to sleep four comfortably below 
we had picked up two young American wan- 
derers in St. Thomas — was no hardship, a 
berth on deck under an awning being far 
preferable when in port. 

On the seventh of March we pushed our 
bows into the rough and tumble of the Carib- 
bean. The trade was dead ahead and fresh as 
we zigzagged our way along the rugged St. 
Thomas coast towards the green heights of 
St. John. A narrow, shallow channel, between 
the tail of St. Thomas and the St. James cays, 
led us into that sheet of water charted as 
Pillsbury Sound, but better known to the 
natives as the Burial Ground, owing to the 
many fatalities its treacherous currents have 
brought about. On this day, however, with 
only light squalls swooping down from the 
cloud-capped tops of St. John, it was com- 
paratively smooth. We clipped across towards 
the fringe of palms and the little white house 
that lay within the deep curve known as Cruz 
Bay. Now harboring a handful of natives and 
a single white man, a doctor who, judging by 
the infrequency of his visits to St. Thomas, 
enjoys his isolation, this place was once a 
principal settlement of a thickly populated 
island. The only sign of past activity is an 
occasional ruined windmill struggling des- 
perately to evade the sea of vivid green bush 
that has successfully swamped all else. 

Proceeding on our devious way through the 
several offlying cays that are part and parcel 
of all these islands, and carefully giving the 
discolored water and occasional breakers on 
Johnson’s Reef, the most dangerous in this 





The western end of Tortola, with atypical Virgin 
Islands sloop. Frenchman Cay is on the right 





The harbor of St. Thomas with the town of Charlotte Amalia in the foreground 
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A street in Road Town, Tortola, the “metropolis” of the British Virgin Islands 


passage, a sufficient berth, we thrashed on toward a wall of 
. cliff that forms an abrupt ending for St. John on the north- 
west. This precipice is known locally as “‘Slaves’ Leap”’; 
there, the poor negroes who were ‘‘tired ob livin’”’ but not 
“feared ob dyin’”’ took their last fatal jump. 

Gradually we opened up the massive hills of Tortola, the 
western end of the island fining to a point in a series of steep 
humps resembling the writhing neck of some colossal dino- 
saur. As we entered the Narrows (the channel which forms a 
natural boundary between the American St. John and the 
British islands to the north), a school of fish, beating the 
water ahead to a silver and white turmoil in frenzied leaping, 
urged us to trail our glittering spoon bait. The watch knot 
soon ran out, and a few minutes later a 25-pound kingfish 
was evading our efforts at clubbing it to a quick death as it 
lashed about in the confines of our cockpit. 

We edged out of the tidal popple of the Narrows to slip 
into the smooth of Sopers Hole, an ideal anchorage between 
the guinea-grass slopes of Frenchman Cay and a cluster of 
ramshackle huts. We anchored just off a flimsy jetty running 
out from the “Office,” a verandahed bungalow slightly 
superior to its neighbors and sporting a weathered flagstaff 
before it. The Government Customs Officer was at his desk 
engrossed in the mysteries of an ancient typewriter and he 
beamed with pride as he told of finding this bit of modern 
equipment at the bottom of a well which had been its resting 
place for several years. 

From the number of duties which befall this representa- 
tive of the British Empire, one would imagine him to be a 
much harried man. He deals with the procession of small 
sloops that, having supplied St. Thomas with charcoal, fruit 
and vegetables, fowl, goats and other palatable delicacies, 
return with the dutiable essentials not procurable in Tortola; 
he is Collector of Taxes, Chief of Police, Director of Public 
Health and Superintendent of Roads, better described as 
cowpaths. A busy man indeed, usually found, however, dab- 
bling in his favorite pastime of turning over the pages of 
mammoth catalogs of still more mammoth mail-order 
houses. An urbane little white man, content with his peace- 
ful, easy-going lot. 

Having decided that we were of honorable intent, he 
waved us on to taste whichever we desired of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Virgin possessions. For a start we chose Norman 
Island, the first of a necklace of cays that separates Tortola 
from the Caribbean by paralleling her southern shore till 
they terminate in the most easterly of the Virgins, the ‘‘ Fat 


One,” or Virgin Gorda, as Columbus named her. Norman 
was but one tack across six-mile-wide Sir Francis Drake 
Channel. It was down this avenue of islands that this fero- 
cious old admiral sailed his fleet to attack Porto Rico in 
1595. 

In the last splash of color before sundown, the bluffs 
guarding the opening into Norman Bight stood out in a 
glamor of pinks, reds and gold. This hilly little island which 
we were approaching, though uninhabited, promised in- 
terests that can only be labeled romantic. We had heard 
that somewhere among its bushy entanglements was a tree 
bearing hieroglyphics portending the whereabcuts of nearby 
hidden treasure, while outside the Bight were caves opening 
onto the sea and commonly linked with the illustrious name 
of Kidd. We had been told, too — and this rather stripped 
the gilt from our hopes — that a St. Thomas merchant had 
grown rich over night after an apparently pleasant visit to 
the island. We were undaunted, however, for the charm of 
treasure seeking lies in the ‘“‘never quite sure’”’ atmosphere. 
An awkward stumble may dislodge a rock and reveal a 
secret of several hundred years. 

Our experience at Norman Island was different. The 
chance blundering of our bow into that quiet anchorage, the 
Bight, upset, not a rock, but some men at work beside a 
small gray sloop that lay close in to the curve of the bay. 
The days were those of prohibition, when the obliging 
Frenchmen from the Island of St. Martin were known to 
cache their deliveries of liquor in the beach-side scrub of 
lonely Norman, should their Porto Rican confederates fail 
to arrive at the scheduled time. As we tacked into the an- 
chorage, it was obvious we were intruding on such an occur- 
rence. The feverish haste with which these men loaded that 
sloop, and their circumspect exit under a surprisingly power- 
ful engine, spoke for itself. 

Hardly had our anchor touched bottom than we were 
ashore, tearing our shirts and gathering thorns in our arms 
and legs among the spiteful bush in the thirsty hope of find- 
ing a wayward case. Darkness beat us however, and we re- 
turned disconsolate to the cabin and our catch, the kingfish. 
A further exploration next morning, beneath a burning sun 
that increased our ardor to a frantic order, proved futile. We 
climbed out of that breathless valley to the cool of a breezy 
hilltop, and on the way discovered the hieroglyphic tree — 
but little else! 

Across a narrow channel lay Peter Island, its coast line 
as irregular and its bush-covered hills as unsymmetrical as 
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those of Norman Island. The following day we slipped out 
from the calm of the Bight to the enjoyable jostle of Drake 
Channel and, making short tacks along the north shore of 
Peter, soon opened up Great Harbor. Here there was once a 
coaling station for the Royal Mail line, now long abandoned. 
We dropped our hook off a short stretch of dead coral beach 
behind which was a cluster of tumble-down native shacks. 
This handful of negroes seem happy, though wretchedly 
poor in their isolation. As we jumped ashore we found the 
whole settlement, men, women and scantily clad piccanin- 
nies, busy handling a long seine alive with bonito. We lent a 
hand and received in return as many fish as we desired. A 
rough track through their ‘‘village’”’ led us to an excellent 
bathing beach, from which we looked eastward at the hump, 
half a mile distant, known as Dead Chest. A solid, unpre- 
tentious rock, this, covered with stunted scrub and grass and 
uninhabited save by a herd of wild goats rounded up once a 
year. This is the authentic ‘‘Dead Man’s Chest”’ of Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island, his inspiration being derived from 
reading Kingsley’s At Last, in which this spot is mentioned. 
With the trade allowing a free sheet, it did not take us 
long, on clearing Great Harbor, to clip across to the ‘‘me- 
tropolis”’ of the British Virgin Islands, Road Town. Nestling 
at the foot of Tortola’s towering green mountains, it strag- 
gles out along the inner recesses of Road Bay. Whether the 
name of this place is due to the fact that it affords an admira- 
ble roadstead, or because it is the only spot on the island 
maintaining a road, along which, with a great deal of luck, 
there are possibilities of driving a car, I am not too certain. 
Suffice to say that the one automobile which did brave its 
surface now lies a rusty ruin, all but lost beneath the foliage 
of some banana trees, the windshield, by some strange over- 
sight by the small boys of the town, remaining intact. 
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On entering Road Bay one skims close to a jut of reef 
which shields a mangrove-fringed lagoon noted alike for its 
safety in hurricanes and careening opportunities. Further in, 
and just before the red-roofed ‘“‘Town” appears, stands 
Government House, a concrete building of Moroccan design 
and carrying an air of belying importance. The seriousness 
with which this fringe of Empire takes itself is perhaps best 
personified in the character of the customs officer. He is once 
said to have taxed a man from St. Thomas two cents on a 
slice of cake, a dutiable commodity, which the poor man, 
feeling too ill to eat en voyage, had intended to enjoy in his 
less mobile shack ashore. 

Apart from the ribaldry of certain gents who have swal- 
lowed too much of the gullet-scorching white rum brewed in 
the obscure distilleries in the hills, Road Town and its 400 
inhabitants potter through life in a peace almost astounding 
in these days of crises. No steamer calls, communications 
with the outside world being maintained by the weekly run 
of a Government motor launch and the daily procession of 
small Marconi rigged sloops to St. Thomas, 26 miles distant. 
Once a year H. E. the Governor arrives from Antigua, but it 
is the gray naval gunboat which carries him, rather than the 
exalted gentleman himself, which excites the interest of the 
Tortolians. 

It was only a few hours’ beat to Spanish Town, Virgin 
Gorda — no more Spanish and no more ‘‘town”’ than my 
proverbial hat! The wind, as usual here, was off the land as 
we crept along the edge of the treacherous reef bordering the 
anchorage. At length came a break of emerald in the line of 
brown and, tightening in on the sheets, we slipped in to 
anchor not twenty yards from a gleaming curve of coral 
sand. Immediately in the background huge-leafed sea grapes 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Five pairs of eyes on 


the lookout for swordfish 





ITUATED on the edge of a snug harbor that protrudes 
S from the roughest, most wind-swept coast I have ever 
visited, lies Louisburg, Nova Scotia. This is a town of 
some thousand year-round inhabitants which lies in the cor- 
ner of Cape Breton Island. It is the most easterly point in 
Canada, the next stop being St. Paul’s Island, half way 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Newfoundland. Louisburg 
has the distinction of being the winter port for Sydney when 
the harbor of that city, twenty-five miles away, is frozen. 

From the middle of July through August, Louisburg is 
happiest and busiest. The population is just about doubled 
at that time by the addition of the crews of some two hun- 
dred fishermen which range from the small boats equipped 
with old automobile motors, to the crack Canadian schoon- 
ers or Diesel-powered American draggers, expressly fitted 
for a six-weeks’ swordfishing trip off the Cape Breton coast. 
The crews of these boats are comprised of hardy men who 
know the sea. They are as brave as they come and no hard- 
ship is too severe for these fishermen from New Bedford, 
Boston, Gloucester and Portland, in the States, and Yar- 
mouth and Lunenburg, in Nova Scotia. 

Throughout the month of August, when the broadbill are 
off, the Cape Breton coast in great numbers, these boats are 
harpooning swordfish for the market. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, this is as far east as the swordfish travel on 
the North American Coast. Two hundred fish per day is not 
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Taking Two Swordfish in a Single Day 


By 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


an unusual catch for the commercial fishermen to lay on the 
dock, so easy is it to harpoon these great gladiators of the 
sea. With the high masts and with five or, six pairs of eyes 
looking for him, the swordfish can also be harpooned under 
water and taken on rough days. 

All American rod-and-reel anglers have been aware of this 
great concentration of fish off Cape Breton, and all the fish- 
ing world knows that to catch a swordfish is the greatest 
achievement of an angler. Piscatorially speaking, if you can 
boat one of these warriors, which have looked with disdain 
upon so many fine fresh baits on both coasts of North Amer- 
ica, your career will have been a success, even though you 
may never catch another fish. 

In spite of tremendous effort, up to this season only fifty- 
eight of these fish have been captured on the Atlantic Coast 
in the nine years since the first one was taken in 1927 by the 
late Oliver C. Grinnell. Few of the men who have been try- 
ing to take a broadbill have wanted to go to far away Cape 
Breton, with the cold, rough ocean and adverse weather con- 
ditions, to take the licking that was sure to prove twice as 
bad as that which they had already undergone. Why should . 
Michael Lerner, then, after all his great catches of giant 
marlin at Bimini, his magnificent feat of taking a white mar- 
lin on three-thread line last June, off Havana (this line being 
one-half the size of the smallest in regular use today), want 
to leave the warm waters of the Gulf Stream for a crack at 





Commercial fishermen at anchor in the hartor of Louisburg 
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the broadbill in that cold country? To anyone 
who knows Mr. Lerner, however, this is no 
puzzle, for he knows what it is to ‘‘take it” 
when in quest of big fish. Besides having a keen 
desire to catch broadbill, Mr. Lerner has a sci- 
entific interest in these fish. Thus, it came about 
that the Lerner-American Museum of Natural 
History expedition was undertaken. The party 
arrived at Louisburg on July 18th of the sum- 
mer just past, and a field laboratory was erected, 
in charge of Dr. John T. Nichols and Miss 
Francesca La Monte, of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Mr. Lerner took with him Captain Tom Gif- 
ford, internationally known fishing guide, and 
Larry Bagby, Gifford’s mate. The party used as 
a base and mother ship the Margaret S, a Cana- 
dian ex-rum runner from Lunenburg. After a 
fish was sighted from the big boat, Mr. Lerner, 
Gifford and Bagby would go over in a dory and 
present the bait. Because of bad weather con- 
ditions, the party was able to get baits to fish 
on only five days of the month they spent at 
Louisburg. 

To sight the telltale dorsal fin of the broad- 
bill in Cape Breton waters, the rod-and-reel 
fisherman must have fairly flat water as the 
swordfish will not fin when there is any kind of 
breeze. This is unlike the condition in the waters 
off Montauk, where an occasional fin may be 
seen on a rough day. But there are a great many 
more fish at Cape Breton and it is to be ex- 
pected that the angler will have many more 
strikes. August third proved to be a real fishing 
day for Mr. Lerner. It did not take him long to 
hook a fish, which he boated at 10:47, after a 
fight of one hour and twelve minutes. This 
specimen weighed 462 pounds and was the sec- 
ond largest broadbill taken on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

The first broadbill ever taken on rod and reel 
was caught by the late W. C. Boshen, in 1913, 
off Avalon, California. Since that time only one 
(Continued on page 106) 





















































Left, half way through the battle Lerner leans back 
and pits all his strength against the pull of the fish 


Lerner and Gifford relax at the end of a four-hour 
fight as the mate brings the North American record 
swordfish alongside 


Bottom, a swordfish is hoisted aboard the mother 
ship of the Lerner-American Museum of Natural 
History expedition 
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* Sylvia HN” 


She is a 45-footer owned by Samuel Bell, Ill, of Philadelphia and 
Miami. She was designed and built by Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A pair of 6-cylinder Superior Diesels, which develop 
100 horse power each, give a speed of 14 to 16 miles per hour. 





Above, the owner’s cabin, looking forward; right, top, the flying 
bridge; bottom, the interior of the deckhouse, looking aft. 
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“Blow the Man Down” 


Hindsight on the 1936 Bermuda Race as Foresight for 
Ocean Races to Come 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


INDSIGHT is often contemptuously spoken 
of as being easier than foresight. The truth 
H of such an assertion cannot be denied. On 
i the other hand, it would be prodigal of op- 
portunity to forget that, without hindsight, 
foresight is like fate, full of possibilities, but 
blind as a bat! In every art or science it is 
hindsight, or empirical knowledge if you 
prefer, which alone makes accurate foresight possible. 

To employ hindsight in the analysis of an ocean race is 
particularly hard, because so many doubtful factors enter 
into the affair. Nevertheless, I believe that this year’s Ber- 
muda Race is unusually worthy of study: first, because the 
weather conditions proved a thorough test of vessels and 
crews; second, because the test was successfully met by most 
of the yachts of an exceptionally large and variegated fleet, 
including yachts of all sorts of rig, size, and age, and a num- 
ber that were brand new and practically untried; and finally, 
because, after the first 24 hours, accurate weather predictions 
became possible to anyone who had studied the laws of 
storms, and had a vital bearing on racing tactics and 
navigation. . 

Of the significant features of this race, several had to do 
directly with decisions and preparations before the start, 
another link in the chain of evidence that success in an ocean 
race (or cruise) “depends so largely on conditions aboard the 
vessel before leaving port, that it may conservatively be said 
that fifty per cent of the battle is won or lost before a sail is 
set . . .”’* While these particular aspects can be only 
briefly treated here, that in no wise minimizes their im- 
portance; each, as a matter of fact, is worthy of an individual 
treatise. 

For example, a study of the list of yachts which were 
forced to turn back reveals the startling fact that more of the 
large class withdrew than of the small class. I say startling, 
because, casually, one would expect the opposite. But on 
mature consideration there is really no reason why this 
should not be the case. Actually, as I have pointed out in 
previous articles, a vessel’s ability to “take it’? has to do 
with design, construction, and condition; within reasonable 
limits, it has very little to do with size. I think we may accept 
“within reasonable limits” as wisely covered by the mini- 
mum length which is allowed by ocean race committees. 
Their principal concern is to avoid the increased danger of 
losing a man overboard from yachts of small dimension, and 
not with the ability of the vessel itself. 

In this connection the performance of the New York 
‘‘32’s”’ deserves mention. Completed at the last moment, 
with little chance for tryout, considered a “hurry up job” by 
the head shakers (and there was plenty of head shaking over 
them before the start), all of the class finished without mis- 
hap worthy of note. I watched them being built, and while 
it was fast work as yacht building goes, speed was due to a 
highly efficient organization, good supervision, and the most 
up-to-date machinery available, and not, I can assure you, 
to any skimping of the work. Which shows that the time it 
ordinarily takes to build a yacht can be shortened, without 
sacrifice of quality, provided the yard is geared for it, and the 
owner is willing to pay. 

* “So You're Going To Sail Across.”” YacutinG, December, 1935. 





On the other hand, the withdrawal of certain of the con- 
testants who turned back was due to faulty construction 
which, I firmly believe, can be laid directly at the door of last 
minute hurry to get the vessel in the water. The danger of 
this is increased as the yards get loaded up with work, and 
as owners put their yachts to more severe usage. The obvious 
detours around this annoying, when not serious, danger are: 
Either have more patience, 7.e., place the importance of a 
perfectly finished vessel ahead of the importance of date of 
delivery; or, select a yard geared for speed as well as quality, 
and pay the price; or, spend a little extra money on super- 
vision. You cannot build a yacht the way you would a house, 
just sign a contract and forget it, and you would not, after 
all, buy a good work horse and expect him to compete in the 
Derby. Some yards can build fast and build well, others can 
do excellent work if given time and coéperation. The owner 
should consider these facts before he starts to build his yacht. 

Another aspect of this year’s Bermuda Race, which may 
or may not have been generally noticed, had to do with 
personnel and, in my opinion, lends a glow of promise to the 
future of ocean racing. There are, inevitably, ante-mortems 
as well as post-mortems of an ocean race. The ante-mortems 
usually consist of a lot of snorts about this boat and that; a 
fair number of brags about how the boys are going to “crack 
on,’ and a sprinkling of such remarks as: “Sure, she’ll do her 
stuff, look at her crew —”’ or, “Hell, she hasn’t a prayer, 
that bozo never won a race yet!’’ There is a keen demand in 
every ocean race for certain men who have won reputations 
in blue water racing. This year there were nowhere near 
enough to go around, partly owing to the size of the fleet and 
partly because some of those who would normally have gone 
were kept in home waters for various reasons. In the end, the 
fleet to finish was left comparatively short of those who 
might be classed as experts, as far as ocean racing record is 
concerned, and yet most of the fleet did a rattling good job! 

I am not listing any names; if I did, some unknown expert 
who has been hiding his light under a bushel (it now, of 
course, shines in spite of him) might have his feelings hurt. 
But I know that there were some potential entries for the 
race which did not materialize because the owners could not 
get what they considered sufficiently high class talent; and I 
hope that this year’s record will encourage them to go into 
the next ocean race, provided, of course, that they have 
sound vessels and men on board who can at least take blue 
water sailing in their stride. 

These are, so to speak, “accessories before the fact.’’ The 
pinnacle of significance in the race itself, the element most 
directly applicable to future ocean races, in so far as racing 
tactics are concerned, is the way our old friendly enemy 
Neptune dished it out! The severity of weather conditions, 
from a human point of view, is largely a matter of experience 
and opinion. A man who has been through a hurricane or so 
may not consider a breeze of wind of sixty miles an hour 
anything more than a breeze of wind, whereas another, who 
has experienced nothing worse than a 40-mile nor’easter, 
would probably think a 60-mile blow something terrific. 
Some of the expressions I heard in connection with this race 
were: “Terrible,” ‘Seas tremendous,” “Good stiff blow,” 
“Mighta been worse,” “‘ Not so bad.” Personally, if I had to 
give an opinion, I would say: ‘“‘ Mighta been worse,” for it 
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certainly mighta — and it might have been better, too. As a 
matter of fact, yachts carrying anemometers registered 
wind speeds up to fifty knots, and a good sized, able power 
yacht radioed: “100 miles N.W. Bermuda, heavy weather, 
as bad as captain has ever seen!”’ 

In the matter of this breeze, gale, storm, or what have 
you, let me make a rather startling statement, a statement 
which will, I have no doubt, be challenged from various di- 
rections. If the weather had been a little less severe — not 
much less but just a little less — there would have been fewer 
finishers. That, in all conscience, sounds crazy enough; but 
on closer analysis it contains a glimmer of reason. For the 
conditions were sufficiently severe to decide a good many of 
the skippers to heave-to for the worst of it, and those who 
did not heave-to kept going under storm rig. One veteran 
blue water skipper who kept going, said simply: ‘‘ Well, she 
was husky enough to take it, and I wanted to get the hell out 
of the Gulf Stream — I hate the damn place!” 

If the weather had been a little less severe there would 
have been less heaving-to, and less storm canvas, because 
Skipper Jones would have been afraid that Skipper Smith 
would keep cracking on, and give him a licking at the finish; 
and under those circumstances it is probable that there would 
have been more blown out sails, broken spars, and parted 
rigging, than there actually were. For the benefit of the oppo- 
sition, I can point to at least one Fastnet Race, and one race 
in our own southern waters, in which the finishers were few 
and far between (in each case less than 25 per cent finished; 
in this Bermuda Race over 80 per cent finished) when exactly 
such a condition existed. 

As at least one object of a race is to cross the finish line, 
both shortening canvas and/or heaving-to should be in- 
cluded among the potentialities of good racing tactics. I 
foresee no argument about shortening sail, even down to 
storm jib and trysail, but heaving-to is, to some, only re- 
luctantly acceptable as having anything to do with racing. 
Actually, there are instances when heaving-to, because it 
has maintained a vessel in a favorable tactical position, has 
put her across the finish line long before she would have 
reached it by carrying on. And there is no doubt in my mind 
that this would have been true of certain yachts in this race 
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(one skipper reported 930 miles registered on his log, and 
two and one half days beating up to the finish) which were 
carried away to the eastward because they couldn’t hold a 
weatherly course in the wind and sea they encountered. It 
depends on your vessel, what she’ll do and what she’ll stand, 
but it is not to be scorned as a possible means of getting 
there sooner. 

Whether or not you hove-to, or got there first, last, in the 
middle, or not at all, weather was your major problem in this 
race. June of this year, right up to the start of the race, had 
been a very unsettled month along the Atlantic Coast; the 
weather maps for the week preceding the race were funny 
looking affairs. On June 16th, the Tuesday before the start 
of the race, two tropical disturbances were reported, unusual 
for this time of the year, one in the Caribbean south of Cuba, 
and one which caused hurricane warnings to be displayed in 
Bermuda. The map of the 17th showed five distinct areas of 
low pressure scattered around over the country, including 
one off Cape Hatteras, presumably the recurved “ Bermuda 
hurricane,”’ which never reached Bermuda. 

By Sunday, the 21st, the map was pretty well cleared up, 
and a high was giving us a moderate northerly at Newport. 
But on that day the weather report contained these words: 
‘“‘A tropical storm, apparently as yet of moderate intensity, 
is central in the west central portion of the Gulf of Mexico, 
moving northward. Further advices this afternoon.” 

On the morning of the race (Monday, June 22nd) this 
southern low area showed on the map in the vicinity of 
Florida, still moderate in size and strength, with no indica- 
tions as to whether it would keep going or peter out. The 
weather at the starting gun was entirely according to Hoyle 
—a rising barometer, a light northerly flowing from the 
northern high area (reported as extending about halfway to 
Bermuda) to the hopefully feeble southern low, and clear 
weather. Later (this is all a matter of record and I repeat it 
only for its bearing on racing tactics) the wind came out in 
the SW quadrant, light to moderate, and there was hope in 
the fleet that the ‘Summer Monsoon” had set in. There was, 
however, no way as yet of being certain, for the threat of the 
southern low still existed, and the fact that the barometer 
continued to rise in the face of a southerly carried a definite 
possibility of easterly winds to come. 

The navigators, then, were confronted with two possibili- 
ties: Southerly prevailing summer winds, and the approach 
from the south of a cyclonic disturbance. Now, the base line 
from Brenton Reef to Bermuda is 149° (and a fraction) true 
(S by E 4% E mag. at the start). If the first condition pre- 
vailed, the obvious course was to stick as close to the base 
line as possible; in the case of the second, however, the 
proper procedure would be to get well to the westward of 
the base line, of which more later. 

Actually, it proved impossible to stick to the base line 
without tacking, a doubtful maneuver at this stage of the 
race; consequently, most of the fleet found themselves at 
dawn, Tuesday morning, some miles to the eastward of the 
line. A lot of them were dotted around within sight of each 
other on a glassy sea, almost becalmed. The day presented a 
beautiful, but reddish, sunrise; a high barometer, with a 
tendency to drop; and a wrack of clouds to the south and 
west. I think most of us felt easterly, and easterly it turned 
out to be. During the morning the barometer definitely 
started to drop, and continued to drop with an increasing 
east to northeast breeze and a gradual overcasting of the 
heavens. 

There was now conclusive evidence on which to base 
judgment. There was no longer any doubt as to the approach 
of a disturbance from somewhere to the south’ard. The laws 
of storms are concise, and of one thing the navigators could 
be certain — when the wind got tired of blowing from the 








northeast, it would turn around and blow just as hard from 
the southwest! Of three other things they could be reasonably 
certain: first, that, partly owing to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, when the wind got around to southwest it wouldn’t 
haul any further; second, if it blew really hard, and the sea 
made up, they couldn’t make good better than from six to 
eight points off the wind; third, that, being where they were 
(somewhere around 200 miles from the start), the storm 
center would pass either over them, or to the westward. 

It soon became evident, from the looks of the weather, 
from the wind, from the rapidity of change in the barometer 
reading, and from such weather reports as could be gleaned 
from the air, that the storm was approaching apace, and 
that it would be no summer zephyr! It also became evident 
that there was just one thing to do, viz: to take advantage of 
the easterly slant of wind and get to Halifax to the west of 
the base line, and to get there as fast as possible without 
sacrificing too much southing; in other words, to get where 
the coming sou’wester (and the Gulf Stream current) would 
carry you toward Bermuda, and not away from it. 

Where to make for, and how near to the theoretically ideal 
spot you could get, was a mathematical problem, and its 
solution neither difficult nor vague. Here it is: 





When the going got hard. From a photograph by John R. Hogan taken on “* Kirawan”’ in 
this year’s Bermuda Race 





A. Predicted passage of storm center (based on rate of fall 
of barometer, increase in wind velocity, and on radio weather 
reports): 12 to 18 hours. 


B. Predicted direction of wind after passage of center, and 
after probable intervening calm: 220° to 240° true. 


C. Predicted force of wind: Difficult to predict, but prob- 
ably well over 40 knots. 


D. Predicted duration of second phase of storm: 24 to 36 
hours, with wind continuing in SW quadrant, diminishing, 
for at least 24 hours thereafter. 


E. Course possible to make good after beginning of second 
phase of storm: 135° to 145° true. 


F. Best course to lay to reach “most favorable position,” 
all conditions considered (wind, sea, set of Gulf Stream, etc.) : 
190° true. 


G. Distance to sail on this course: 100 miles. 


Simply interpreted, that means that you had from 12 to 
18 hours, theoretically, in which to reach a point from which 
you could lay a course of from 135° to 145° to the finish line, 

(Continued on page 108) 





A sheltered cove on the picturesque coast of southern Alaska, near Sitka 


From a photograph by John Kabel 
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Homeward bound. The 56-foot auxiliary yaw! “Capella,” owned by James W. Hubbell, of 
New York. She was built this year by the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard from designs by John G. Alden 


From a photograph by M. Rosenfeld 
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The amateurs hit the line in the start of a Class B race. Douglas 

Fonda, of Orange, N. J., won the first heat, but the class honors went 

to Clinton Ferguson. Insert, Miss Nellie Cooper who won the Midget 
Class championship after being disqualified and reinstated 


The National Outboard Championships 


Ferguson and Meyer Reap Title Harvest in Chicago Regatta 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


ELLING the story of the national outboard racing 

championships at Burnham Park, Chicago, the week- 

end of September 19th-20th, is largely a matter of re- 
counting the exploits of Clinton Ruggles Ferguson, a nine- 
teen-year-old resident of Waban, Mass., who can do pretty 
nearly anything with any kind of a boat and do it very well 
indeed. 

At any rate, it is difficult to conceive of a more superlative 
performance than that which young Mr. Ferguson put on for 
the tremendous crowds that hemmed in the old Century 
of Progress lagoon. Competing in the largest and presumably 
the fastest field ever gathered for the championship com- 
petition, he entered three races, won them all, and rolled up 
more points than other driver in the meet. 

So, when two days of breakneck racing had been com- 
pleted on the lagoon and a third had been devoted to time 


trials at Cedar Lake, Ind., Ferguson was in possession of 
three national championships, the William Randolph Hearst 
Gold Cup, a world record and fame enough to last him a 
lifetime. 

He is the only driver in outboard history to win champion- 
ships in four consecutive national regattas and the only 1935 
titleholder who was able to stay on top in the enormous field 
that represented thirty states in the Chicago speed carnival. 
‘Fergie’? won his first championship on the same pond 
in 1933 when he was sixteen and virtually a novice at han- 
dling the motorized slippers. He topped the Class A field 
that year, won in A and B at Philadelphia the following 
autumn, took the Class C award at Tulsa in 1935, and now 
holds the amateur laurels in Classes A, B and C. He doesn’t 
own a Class F motor, a fact which probably explains why he 
is not the champion in that division, too. 
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His high point total at Chicago also earned him a 
year’s tenure of the Hearst Gold Cup, a prize previously 
held by Lew Carlisle and Horace Tennes, two young 
men who since have given up the sport. Ferguson’s 
world record for one mile, made in trials on Cedar Lake, 
was 50.992 miles an hour for Class B motors. That was a 
slight improvement on the 50.568 m.p.h. standard he 
set up at Lake Quinsigamond earlier in the season to 
displace for the first time the mark of 50.07 m.p.h. made 
at Cedar Lake three years ago by Mrs. Elizabeth Sharp, 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

While Ferguson was waving his watery rooster tail 
at the amateurs in the nationals, Bob Meyer, a North- 
western University student, was committing depreda- 
tions of almost similar proportions among the profes- 
sional drivers. Back in 1933, when Ferguson made his 
debut in the championships, Meyer stepped out and 
won the Class A title from the money chasers. For two 
years he was out of the title ranking, but he came back 
in mid-September at Chicago, as a relief driver for Frank 
Vincent, the battered veteran from Tulsa, Okla. 

Vincent, severely injured in a racing spill at Wheeling, 
W. Va., earlier in the season, appeared at Chicago with 
his equipment, expecting to race. Regatta officials de- 
cided that he was in no shape to hammer around the 
lake in his boats and ordered him to remain on the 
beach. Whereupon the drivers voted to allow Meyer to 
race for Vincent, and race Meyer did. He finished second 
for the Class A title and topped the fleet in Classes B and 
C. His competition was the best that the professional 
ranks could muster anywhere in the country. 

Meyer’s triumphs helped to lend weight to the evi- 
dence that education is no handicap in outboard racing. 

(Continued on page 109) 


The professionals start the first heat in Class F in mass 
formation. Harry Vogts, of Madison, Wis., captured 
the title. Left, Clinton Ferguson, the first amateur to 
score a triple win, taking Classes A, B and C, and Gar 


Wood, Jr. (right), winner of the MacDonald Trophy 
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A down wind start in the Comet Class in the races sailed on the Potomac in connection with the President’s Cup 


Times- Herald 


Regatta. G. C. Biddle’s “Morbid” (106) and A. Pagan’s “Gwen” in foreground. Seventeen boats started in the class 


Record Fleet Races on Potomac 


Seventy-nine Sailing Craft Compete in the Second Regatta Held in 
Connection with President’s Cup Event 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


OMETHING over three years ago a small 
but enthusiastic group of boat owners at 
Washington, who saw the Potomac as other 
than a waterway for power boat cruising or 
for a week-end outing, and sensed the pos- 
sibilities that the river offered for the use of 

sail, organized the Potomac River Sailing Association. At 

that time wind driven boats were as scarce as a sailor that 
won’t take a drink. Except for a small group of canoe en- 
thusiasts, sail boat racing was dead, and practically every- 
thing on the river was motor driven. Which was all right for 
cruising men who wanted to get somewhere, which always 
meant down. the river to the Bay of the Chesapeake, but 

did not satisfy those who craved the tug of a tiller or itched 

for competition under canvas. 

Something had to be done about it and these men decided 
to see that this condition was altered. That their efforts have 
proved successful was apparent in the record regatta that the 
Association held this year as a part of the President’s Cup 
Regatta program, from September 25th to 27th. While the 
speed boats got the last day and a half of the well balanced 
three-day event, the first day, Friday, and Saturday fore- 
noon were given over to sailing races. And where three short 














years ago only seven sail boats could be found to race, the 
fleet this year numbered no less than 79, divided into nine 
classes. And in the fleet were boats that had come from as far 
distant points as Hempstead Harbor on Long Island Sound, 
and Charleston, 8. C., which indicates the appeal that this 
regatta has made in only three years. Of course, the fleet 
was variegated as to type and size. The Handicap Class 
provided the largest boats, with perhaps 30 feet over all being 
the top limit of length, and the Moth Class, 11 feet long, 
were the smallest. 

In point of numbers, the Comet Class was the largest, 
17 of these little 16-footers sailing in the regatta, followed 
by the Snipes, with ten starters. In the former class was the 
national Comet champion, Aquila, sailed by Alton O’Brien 
and Mary Nolan, from Raritan Bay, and in the Snipes were 
several sectional champions. In the Frostbite Dinghy Class, 
which has not yet been established on the Potomac, but 
probably will be after this regatta, most of the boats were 
from other sections and included among the skippers Long 
Island “Bill” Swan, Victor Romagna and D. Gaillard, the 
last from Washington. 

A fresh nor’wester blowing down the river greeted the 
fleet when signals were hoisted for the first race on Friday 
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Below, the Comet Class national champion 

“Aquila,” of the Raritan Y. C. fleet, sailed by 

Alton O’ Brien, repeated her victory at Washing- 

ton, defeating a field of seventeen. Miss Mary 
Nolan was crewed in both events 





Times-Herald 


Below, start of the 20-foot Open Class on the 
Potomac. The winner, E. H. Hartge’s “Chal- 
lenger” is in the foreground, leading the fleet 
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morning. The wind was coming in hard puffs that made many 
skippers decide to reef after they had stuck their noses out 
into the river from the basin back of Haines Point on which 
the Capital Yacht Club is situated. At that, there were many 
capsizes as the boats sailed over the 214-mile course, twice 
around for a total of five miles. Casualties were especially 
heavy in the sailing canoe class, in which the crews of four of 
the nine starters got a bath in the chilly Potomac. A couple 
of Snipes and two Comets also came to grief before the five 
miles were negotiated, and a couple of dinghy crews got a 
dunking, but the hardy sailors of these little boats are used 
to such treatment. 

By the time the afternoon race was called the wind 
had moderated a bit and reefs came out. However, it was 
still coming in puffs and one of these, and a Snipe that got 
in the way of the 20-footer Vanitie, cost Skipper Owings the 
race (and probably the series) when his boat capsized while 
leading at the end of the first lap, leaving his crew perched 
on the weather rail, and unable to right their craft. The third 
day was normal and light enough to satisfy anyone. 

In the Comet Class, the chief fight was between O’Brien 
in Aquila, and Verner Smythe, of Washington, in Sassy. 
These two fought it out over every foot of the course, O’Brien 
finishing first and Smythe second in all three races, with 
Cruit and R. M. Grant close up for third place. 

In the Snipe Class, Muriel, sailed by P. Carlson, of Sea 
Cliff, also had things pretty much her own way and won 
all three races, although a clubmate, B. Becker, in Southern 
Cross, finished close up each day and only 434 points behind 
on the series score. 

The Albatross Class brought out five of these one-design 
double-enders and the racing was so close between Madic 
and Falcon that a tie resulted. This was sailed off later and 
the decision went to Falcon. Another three-time winner was 
Bill Swan in his dinghy Sore Knees. And in the little Moth 
Class, after two very wet sails, E. J. Saunders’ Black Beard, 
from Elizabeth City, N. C., nosed out a fellow townsman, 
E. Channing, sailing Blue Heron. 

Here are the three leading boats and skippers in each 
class: 

(Continued on page 112) 
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When the Yachtsman Goes Canaling 





James Abbe 


The sides of a lock chamber are rough and the yacht should be kept 


clear of them 


ANAL navigation is a novelty to most yachts- 
men and they are apt to think of it as a risky 
undertaking. It is not, of course, if proper 
preparations are made. It is lots of fun, for you 
are close to the bank all the time and have the 
sense of getting somewhere that you do not 
have when making a passage some distance from land, say 
in mid-Sound. There is constant variety in the scenery and 
always the wonder of what is concealed around the next 
bend. 

A trip through a lockless canal, like the Cape Cod Canal, 
is comparatively tame for you enter it from a wide stretch of 
water, the passage does not take long and there is little ex- 
citement unless some bridge tender is slow in getting his 
bridge open. On a waterway such as the New York State 
Barge Canal, the trip takes several days, there are a number 
of locks to pass — some ascending, some descending — and 
you never know when a tug with a long string of empty 
barges will pop out around the corner ahead. 

First, of course, you must arrange for the required permit 
which is shown to the tender at each lock. This describes 
your boat and serves as identification. The rules are simple; 
no excessive speed is allowed and you must slow down when 
passing any dredge or other boat at work. You have to wait 
your turn at locks and you must not pass another boat 
within the lock limits, say half a mile from the lock gates. 
(There are signs on the bank marking these limits.) You have 
to whistle for locks and bridges and you cannot enter any 
lock until you are signaled to come on, either by a green 
light or by a hail from the lock tender. 

Most inland canals have only limited headroom. On the 
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CHARLES H. HALL 


New York Barge Canal the limit is fifteen feet from the 
water so that an auxiliary has to unstep her masts before 
making the passage. Find out from which side the locks 
are worked. On the Barge Canal the locks are handled 
from the southern side so that a west-bound yacht should 
stow her spars on the starboard side and leave the port 
side clear for handling lines. Find out also what is the 
limiting draft and the size of the locks or the greatest length 
that can be handled by a railway, if there is one. On the 
Trent Canal, in Canada, a longer boat than indicated by the 
published dimensions of the railway can be handled so that 
correspondence with the authorities will pay. If a special 
case is made, you will probably have to sign a release exoner- 
ating the canal from liability for damage. 

Lots of fenders are needed and they are generally carried 
in place from one end of the canal to the other, even though 
they are unsightly. The ordinary canvas-covered fenders are 
not of much use as the lock walls are of concrete and are 
rough and slimy. Most yachts use jute bags stuffed with hay 
or shavings or sawdust, and fitted with stout laniards. A 
plank, hung on edge along the side with two or three sawdust 
bags under it, will be found to save a lot of paintwork. 

Get a chart of the canal and study the system of buoys 
and lights. Most of them have red buoys on one side and 
black buoys on the other, with colored lights on them at 
night. When making an early start, bound east, with the sun 
in your eyes, it is hard to distinguish the colors of the buoys 
against the sun, so pass close to them so that you can sheer 
to the proper side if you have mistaken the color. At night, 
the different sections of a canal may not be maintained with 
the same efficiency so that red lights may not be seen as far 
as they should be and you run the chance of going aground 
if you don’t pick up the light marking the next turning 
point. And there is no tide to float you off if you do take the 
bottom. 

Find out if there are any special rules of the road in force 
on the canal. There may be regulations about light and 
loaded tows, or east- and west-bound traffic and so on. In 
general, straight rules of the road govern, though the wise 
skipper will realize that a tug hasn’t much control over the end 
barges of her tow, especially if there is a wind blowing from 
the side, or a current from a feeder or to an overflow. 

When meeting a tow in the straight part of the channel, 
blow the passing signal in plenty of time and slow down as 
you pass. Many barges have little freeboard and there is no 
sense in washing their decks for them and making the crews 
sore. They’re just as human as you are, they’re working for 
a living and time means money to them. Decent treatment 
will make friends and you may need them. And don’t irri- 
tate them by cutting in ahead just before you reach the 
lock limits unless you’re in the deuce of a hurry. As you will 
probably tie up at night while the tow goes on, you may 
overtake the same tow again next day. 

When first meeting a tow, the canal prism looks mighty 
narrow and you wonder if there is room to get by. As the 
tow is running slowly, you can pass it close aboard and you 
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Photos by Phyllis Abbe 
A tow takes up a lot of room and the barges are not 
always under control. Right, tied up to the bulkhead. 
Below, leaving the lock at Little Falls, the deepest lock 
on the New York Barge Canal 
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don’t have to hug the bank with the chance of going aground. 
But a word of warning. If there is a strong cross wind blow- 
ing, the string of barges will sag off to leeward and the tug 
can’t do much to stop them. Instead of passing port side to 
port side, it will be better to go to windward as then the 
barges will be blown away from you and you won’t have to 
climb the bank to clear them. A dangerous case is when you 
meet a tow coming around a bend for, in that case, the 





barges will scrape along the outside of the bend; if you’re 
on the outside, you’re out of luck. It will be much better to 
slow down and even stop, so long as you don’t lose control, 
and wait until the tow has passed around the bend and is 
clear. You can usually see the smoke of a steam tug over the 
land or hear the exhaust of a Diesel in time to let you wait 
in the clear. 

When overtaking a tow, pass on the best side, usually the 
weather side, and run slowly to keep your quarter wave from 
washing the barges’ decks. Look out for suction! A barge 
takes up a large proportion of the canal prism and the water 
closes in around her stern in a swift current. If you come up 
astern of her, this suction may pull your bow into the barge 
unexpectedly and you will bump her stern before you can 
reverse. 

Slow down for boats at work. There are usually dredges 
operating along any canal and many of these are suction 
dredges with long pipe lines stretching out to the shore or 
to mud barges. Run past them dead slow, just enough to 
give you decent steerageway, and slow down considerably 
some distance before you get to them. If you run fast until 
nearly up to the dredge, slowing down when almost abeam 
of her, your wash will come rolling in and may make trouble. 
The average medium sized motor boat makes quite a swell 
at any speed above eight knots and at twelve miles, the 
limit in the New York system, she rolls up a wicked short, 
steep wave. Most of the commercial vessels using the canal 
are traveling well below their top speeds and make little 
wash. 

Entering a canal, the first locks are usually ascending ones. 
If the lock is occupied, or open for a boat going the other 
way, its signals will be set against you and you will have to 
wait. Do not go close to the gates but tie up to the wall be- 
yond, where the channel widens. The boat coming out must 
have room to get by and there is no sense in crowding her; 
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Here’s a relic of the horse and buggy days, a chain ferry, 
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Phyllis Abbe 


worked by a hand-operated winch, near Herkimer 


besides, there is the danger of such action. Wait for your 
turn and do not go ahead until you get the signal. Then run 
well up toward the other end of the lock and make fast to 
the wall. Do not go too far for the gates must have room to 
open. Two lines will be enough. The bow line is led well 
forward as the current will carry you astern, while the stern 
line is a breast to hold you in to the wall. Do not make fast 
the end of either line on the dock but on the boat, passing 
the bight around a bollard on the lock wall and holding the 
end aboard. As the water level is low, the lock wall will tower 
above you and the lines will have a poor lead. Generally 
there are smaller bitts set in niches in the wall. Pass the 
bight of a line around one of these near the boat’s stern and 
shift it up as she rises, taking care that she does not get away 
from you during the operation. Take in slack as the lock fills, 
keeping the boat close to the wall and the lines taut all 
the time. 

When the lock is filled, stand by your lines and start the 
engine turning over. Then the gates will swing open and you 
can cast off and take your lines aboard, throw in the clutch, 
and go on your way. Try to get the lock master to let you go 
through alone, or at least not in the company of a heavy 
barge that may squash you against the wall. Fair words will 
help a lot, and a cigar will be accepted by a man who would 
refuse money. 

When going down hill, the first lock may bother you for 
the current will be astern and you don’t want to get too 
near the far end of the lock. As before, pass the bight of each 
line around a bollard on the lock wall and see that it is clear 
so that it may be paid out as the water falls and not get foul 
of anything. The stern line, in this case, should be led well 
aft and the bow line used as a breast to hold her in. The bow 
line may be shifted to the small bollards along the sides as 
the water goes down. When the lock is emptied and the 
gates ahead open, let go the end of the stern line and haul it 
aboard, taking care that the end doesn’t bang you in the eye 
or get over the stern where it might foul the screw. 

Of course, you can have one of the crew remain on the 
lock wall as he can climb down a ladder or get aboard again 
below the lock where there is a wall only a short distance 
above the water level. If you are going through a flight of 
locks, it will pay to have him stay ashore until you have 
passed the last one of the series. It is better to have your 
lines handled by one of your own men than to depend on any 


one ashore. The lock hands are busy and a dockside loafer 
might be stupid or playful. 

A small motor boat can often go through a lock by hanging 
on to one of the ladders set into the lock walls. If in an as- 
cending lock, get the ladder alongside forward; if descending, 
take it aft. Even then, the bight of a line around a bitt in the 
wall will make the operation safer and easier. 

As said before, first come, first served. If you are unfor- 
tunate enough to reach a lock just as a tow bound the other 
way begins to lock through, and you find waiting another 
tow going your way, you may lose a couple of hours. With a 
long tow, the tug has to break up her string of barges and 
lock them through a few at a time, pushing them out as they 
pass through and then going back to get the rest. So possess 
your soul in patience and wait. There are usually stores near 
a lock — in fact, the older canals pass through the middle 
of the old towns along their banks — and there will always 
be a chance to do some shopping or marketing, to say noth- 
ing of sight-seeing and taking photographs. 

It is difficult to make an advance schedule for a canal 
passage as so much depends on conditions at the locks. One 
day you may reach every lock on the system and find the 
green light welcoming you and the gates open your way. 
The next day it may be just the reverse, every lock will be 
just opening for a long string of barges and you will waste an 
hour or two waiting your turn. In general, you can count 
each lock as equivalent to five miles of level and not be far 
out of the way. 

There is generally not much current in a lock canal though 
there is apt to be some, especially in canalized river sections. 
As a rule, it will not bother you. Study the chart and keep 
track of the distance run so that you will not round a sharp 
bend and find a lift bridge barring your path. Have a good 
horn and blow it in plenty of time for locks and bridges, 
being prepared to stop and back at once if necessary. Don’t 
be disconcerted if you run into a section with vertical walls 
on each side and find a fine confused sea; some boat has gone 
through ahead of you and left her stern waves behind. They 
are reflected from wall to wall and may last for an hour. In 
canalized rivers, or where an old canal has been modernized, 
there are old reaches that look like the real channel. Don’t 
let them fool you. 

Pick your berth for the night before it gets dark. You will 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


CALLED up the commodore of the Lee Rail Vikings the 

other day looking for some juicy news and he told me of 
a rather nifty abortion of the cruising code affected by one 
of the lay members. It seems that last summer a youthful 
landlubber stole a sail boat and attempted to make off with 
her. Seasickness overtook him and he had barely enough 
strength to anchor in open water and hoist a reversed ensign. 
Then along came a Viking, noted the distress signal, dis- 
covered the prostrated thief, and towed the stolen yacht 
back to her own harbor. Then what do you suppose hap- 
pened? Instead of looking up the owner of the recovered 
boat and telling him that he was happy to have performed 
this small service, the bad Samaritan called on his lawyer to 
take the first steps toward claiming salvage. I didn’t hear 
the upshot of the incident, but what I did hear inclined me 
to believe that rotten sportsmanship is not brewed ex- 
clusively in the heat of competition. 


The itch for salvage money has always seemed to me an 
inexplicable disease. A year ago in England a man who had 
hired himself and his motor boat to G. B. Lambert acted 
under orders and towed Endeavour clear after she had 
dragged down and fouled the schooner Atlantic. Although 
no great damage was done to either yacht the boatman 
promptly presented T. O. M. Sopwith with a whopping bill 
for salvage. Yet the chances are strong that this same man, 
ashore, would yank a pedestrian from the path of a bus 
without claiming ransom for his life. I feel occasionally that 
the so-called ‘‘brotherhood of the sea”’ is a figment of some 
poet’s imagination. 


My face is pretty red this month because of an inaccuracy 
in the September Longboat. I said then that I had seen a 
cutter in the Mackinac racing fleet with topmast gone and 
other damage done to her gear, and I thought at the time 
that she had been crippled during the race. Come to find out 
from her owner who writes sarcastic-like and signs himself 
“Yours for more accurate reporting,” that she finished the 
race in good order but was rammed by a dragging motor 
boat when she lay at anchor at Mackinac Island. 


George Roosevelt, Commodore of the Cruising Club of 
America, has come through with the names of the dis- 
tinguished yachtsmen who remarked that the boats in the 
Bermuda racing fleet looked awfully small, and as none of 
them are the ones I thought he had in mind I’m not averse 
to mentioning them here. They were George F. Baker, 
owner of the Viking, William Greenough, fleet captain of 


the New York Yacht Club, Bob Meyer, who raced to Ber- 
muda in Apache, one of the smallest, and Herbert L. Stone, 
whose name I have certainly seen somewhere on a pay 
voucher. This is a good list, and we may now accept it as 
fact that the Bermuda racers look small. It’s an old mari- 
time custom that when the big boats stop going places you 
take to the small boats. 


I hear from Weston Martyr, who had.-a lot to do with the 
inauguration of the Fastnet Race, that he is drumming up 
interest on the other side in a 24- to 36-hour race for single- 
handers, the idea being to draw attention to small, easily 
handled ocean-going packets. It’s a jolly idea, but I can’t 
say that it burns me up with desire to compete. I’ve never 
yet taken in a spinnaker single-handed with the tiller lashed 
at night in a rising breeze of wind, and I think maybe I’m 
too old to try. However, there’s the suggestion, and if any of 
you young hellions are interested I’ll obtain from Wes 
details of how such a race should be conducted. 


Apropos of the Fastnet, I hear that Ikey Bell’s Bloodhound 
did so well in long distance racing last summer that Charles 
E. Nicholson is building a sister hull on spec. Fife is building, 
also on spec, a 35-footer which my old friend ‘‘Cringle” 
believes may also be intended for ocean racing and there are 
other small ships building or projected for the Grand Na- 
tional of ocean racing. I wonder what Americans will be on 
hand for the tenth running of the Fastnet. 


An irate subscription-canceler who comes from a long line 
of seafaring ancestors accused me the other day of being a 
pen-and-ink sailor who didn’t know the difference between 
an Erie Canal barge and an ocean-going yacht. This was 
because I had implied in the book ‘‘Ocean Racing” that the 
Hamrah was not quite equal to the job of competing in the 
Norway race, and, incidentally, Skipper Stone thinks it 
pretty hard lines to lose a subscriber on account of drivel of 
mine that didn’t appear in YacutinG. The incident has 
taught me a lesson and I’m not going to comment on the 
barrel boat in which Ernest Biegajski, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
plans to sail to England. Suffice it to thank the numerous 
readers who have sent in newspaper clippings about Mr. 
Biegajski’s undertaking, and to quote the specifications of 
the barrel boat. She is 9 feet over all to a beam of 6 feet 
8 inches. Cork fenders and an iron keel are intended to keep 
her right side up, and when she is in this position air will be 
admitted to her water-tight interior through a hollow steel 
mast. She has one sail—a squaresail—and a rudder. 











Most recent development in small boats for big game fishing is this 32-foot Elco Angler. With 

twin motors this boat develops up to 18-20 m.p.h. Accommodations include berths for four in 

the owner’s party and room forward for a paid hand. The upper steering enclosure on top of 
house is of duralumin 














A cruiser for use in Canadian waters is “ Birchbark II,” designed and built by Ditchburn 
Boats & Yachts, Ltd., for W. P. Matthews, of Glendale, Ohio. She is 52 feet in length 
and is powered with two Sterling Petrels 


Another Canadian boat, a fast runabout designed by John Hacker for F. C. 
Burgess of Toronto, is “Curlew.” For use on the Muskoka Lakes, this 33-footer 
does close to 50 miles an hour with a Scripps V-12 motor of 300 hp. 


A new auxiliary is the 31l-foot “Alda,” designed by Ralph E. Winslow and 

built by the Marblehead Boat Corporation for William Anderson, of Cincinnati. 

She carries 581 square feet of canvas and a Gray 4/40 reduction gear motor 
drives her 9 miles per hour under power 


Another power cruiser (left) developed by Sparkman & Stephens for deep sea 

fishing is the “Parrot,” owned by Bertram Work, of Oyster Bay. Fitted with the 

latest in fishing gear, “Parrot” is 51 feet in length and was built by Lemos Bros. 
Power is supplied by two 6-cylinder Lathrop motors 
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Barnegat Bay Closes a Successful Season 


CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 





HOUGH yacht racing on Barnegat Bay has a 
history which will soon reach the seventy- 
year mark, it is still in a transition period, as 
the past season illustrates. The most impor- 
tant aspect of the season’s racing was not the 
appearance of two new classes, a Mower- 
designed one-design called the Class G, or 

the appearance on Barnegat waters of the fast expanding 

Comets, as much as the efforts of the purely local types to 

hold their own. 

For nearly seven decades Barnegat has been noted for its 
own racing craft. First came the gigantic gaff-rigged cats, 
the rig developed to a degree unknown elsewhere; then, the 
large and much over-rigged sneakboxes; the tremendously 
sparred Marconi-rigged cat boats and, concurrent with the 
latter, a host of junior sneakboxes. The Class E sloops from 
the Inland Lakes made their appearance, the Stars, the 
Snipes and the Moths, and now the Comets. But Barnegat 
continues to favor the types indigenous to its waters, even 
if it does tolerate the outsiders. But the purely local craft 
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are, year by year, losing out to the classes which have proved 
their merit elsewhere and 1936 was no exception. This year it 
was the ‘‘G”’ sloops, popularly supposed on Barnegat to be 
a local class, but actually designed by Charles D. Mower 
for several Canadian and Central New York yacht clubs 
and taken up by the Richmond County (Staten Island) 
Yacht Club where they are known as the Harpoon Class. 
Their design appeared in YACHTING some months ago. 

Before going into the ‘‘G’s,”’ which were the high light of 
the season, it would be well to mention the champions of the 
various classes for the blue Barnegat Light burgee which is 
the emblem of the season champions. Al B. Diss sailed his 
Tamwock to the title in the Class A cats in the most closely 
contested battle of the season. This splendid Sweisguth- 
designed cat, now sailing under the burgee of the Island 
Heights Y.C., nosed out E. J. Van Sciver’s Mower-designed 
Spy only after the closest of tussles to regain the title she held 
several years back. 

The double bilgeboard scows, divided into two classes on 
the basis of age, held their own well for a season that was 
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Lew Hahn 


Close quarters! Two of the Class G boats come together on Barnegat Bay 








once more marked by the absence of an international series 
with the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. of Montreal. Britton 
Chance, of Philadelphia, took honors with his Hirondelle 
in the newer division while Jack Orchard scored the only 
clean sweep in any class in the older Class E sloops with his 
Scamp, of the Bay Head Yacht Club. 

F. Thompson Brooks had things much his own way in 
winning the Bay championship with his Sue, of the Island 
Heights Y.C., in the International Star Class, as did Jack 
Wright of the same club in taking the title in the Comets 
with his Fantasy. The same club won two additional seasonal 
awards, by the victory of Fred Scammell in the Moths and 
that of Emily Dickerman in the Snipes. 

In the populous junior classes, Robert Hart, of the Manto- 
loking Y.C., led forty-one entries in Class A sneakboxes, and 
Sally Orchard showed the way to a field of twenty in the 
Class B sneakboxes for a title for the Bay Head Y.C. The 
race in the junior one-design cats was won by B. Price, 
Mantoloking Y.C., by a wide margin. 

The new ‘‘G’s” are one of the most interesting classes 
which have appeared on Barnegat in years. Some twenty of 
them were built last winter at Bay Head. Of the thirteen 
that raced in this first season, Ninety Proof, sailed by Nat 
Duval, led Lewis Hahn’s Wa Wa for the championship. This 
class was started by members of the Bay Head Y.C. as a 
compromise between racing machines and pleasure sailers. 
The boats were moderate in cost ($400), they carry a crew of 
three or four, and can be sailed on any course on the Bay, 
which some other classes (such as the Stars and the big 
cats) cannot because of lack of water. 

The new boats brought back to sailing a lot of the older 
yachtsmen who had gradually drifted away from the sport, 
as well as some of the youngsters who had graduated from 
the sneakboxes and found themselves on the porch, qualify- 
ing at an early age as rocking chair skippers. The class rules 
adopted proved popular and additions to this fleet are 
expected by next year. The sloops carry no inside or outside 
ballast; they carry a crew of not less than three or more than 
four, and there is a minimum age limit of twenty years for 








Class G is new this year and bids fair to become popular on the Bay 


the skipper. In line with other regulations to keep down the 
initial as well as maintenance cost, a minimum weight of 
3%-ounce canvas for mainsail and jib and 3-ounce for the 
spinnaker have been stipulated. No other sails are per- 
mitted. Moreover, new sails cannot be purchased more fre- 
quently than one suit every other year. 

Rear-Commodore William Coverly-Smith and Commo- 
dore W. M. Rose, of the Bay Head Y.C., were largely in- 
strumental in putting the new class over. Governor Harold 
Hoffman of New Jersey became interested in the boats and 
presented the class with a handsome bronze placque, mod- 
eled by Dr. Coverly-Smith, to be used as a perpetual trophy. 

But while the ‘‘G’s”’ played a big part in yachting during 
the past season, they were not the whole show, by any 
means. Eleven classes turned out 155 entries and over the 
summer there were better than two thousand starts in the 
events held under auspices of the seven clubs belonging to 
the B.B.Y.R.A. While breezes in general were more hefty 
than for several years, they still were considerably below the 
average of the typical Barnegat southerly which some years 
back used to set in every afternoon as regularly as clock- 
work. We don’t know just what the result would be if the old 
normal heavy weather would return, for the dismastings and 
capsizes this summer furnished material for the newspaper 
headline writers. 

Of intersectional racing during the past season Barnegat 
had the usual friendly rivalry with the Little Egg Harbor 
Yacht Club of Beach Haven and the eighth annual Jersey 
Coast Challenge Series for International Star Class sloops. 
The latter event, held over Labor Day, suffered, as did all 
Atlantic Coast Star events, from the fact that the interna- 
tional series was sailed in the East this year. But even at 
that, nineteen entries turned up, a record for any year except 
1935, with Stars from Ocean City, Long Island Sound, 
Raritan Bay and Delaware River in the competition. 

For the second year in succession some of the younger 
skippers who have been setting the pace on the Sound did 
likewise on the course off Seaside Park. Last season it was 

(Continued on page 112) 

































































































































The lines show a model that 
should be easy to handle 


A Proposed Small Cruiser-Racer 


By 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


VERY yachtsman is in search of the ideal boat, or, 
kK rather, what he considers the ideal boat for his par- 
ticular purpose at the time he is thinking about her. 
At present, most people incline to cruisers, but yet with 
enough speed to enter, with some hope of success, the many 
cruising races that are scheduled each summer in growing 
numbers. Also, the lean years, now happily passing, have 
shown those who heretofore sailed larger yachts the pleasure 
to be had from little boats, and the small cruiser has come 
into its own. So that a small boat, relatively inexpensive in 
first cost and economical in upkeep, is now in greater demand 
than ever before. : 

After sailing and cruising in my 25-foot water line sloop 
Tamar III for some three years (she was described in Yacut- 
ING, in August, 1932) and studying her points critically, I 
have been tempted to develop a new design for a boat a little 
smaller but with all of her accommodations, retaining her 
good points and incorporating others that I believe would be 
improvements commending themselves to those who want a 
boat that would fulfill the conditions outlined above. 

In preparing this design there were several objects I 
wished to attain. They were to produce a craft that would be 
extremely easy for two persons to handle and one that could 
be sailed alone if necessary, with accommodations for four 
persons to cruise comfortably, an excellent sea boat, stiff and 
able, with speed enough to make sailing a pleasure and one 
that would have a chance of placing in races for cruising 
types. Also, there must be room to carry a small tender on 
top of the cabin trunk under the main boom. A stylish, 
snappy, modern design was desired, and one that would 
have a low rating under ocean racing rules. Above all, the 
initial cost should be moderate. 

The water line length of this boat I have kept to 24 feet 
which, when combined with an all inboard knockabout cut- 
ter rig, makes a boat easy for two persons to handle. This is 
about the upper limit of size that can be handled single- 
handed. Also, it is about the minimum size that will give 


interior space sufficient to allow really livable quarters for 
four persons on extended cruises or on ocean races. 

The dimensions finally decided upon were: length over all, 
32’ 5’’; length on water line, 24’ 0’’; beam, 9’ 1”; draft, 5’ 0”. 
The displacement is 16,000 lbs., and there will be about 
5900 lbs. of outside iron ballast and about 1500 lbs. of inside 
trimming ballast. Freeboards. are: bow, 3’ 1114”; least, 
2’ 31”, stern, 2’ 8’. The bow overhang is 3’ 7’, and the 
overhang at the stern 4’ 10”, sufficient to give reasonable 
reserve buoyancy, a handsome appearance, and an after 
overhang of sufficient length so that a permanent backstay 
can be attached to the hull, which is the strongest method. 

The lines indicate an easily driven hull, with good dead- 
rise, sharp but well balanced ends, a reasonable amount of 
forefoot, straight keel bottom for ease in docking or beach- 
ing, plenty of stability, a good looking sheer and profile, with 
plenty of freeboard, and a hull form capable of speed and 
weatherliness. 

On account of its strength, lower cost and the lessened 
probability of damage in case of grounding, iron has been 
used instead of lead for the outside ballast. The iron runs 
the full length of the keel bottom, giving excellent protection. 

The draft has been kept down to five feet, which allows 
most harbors to be entered and explored; this is about the 
minimum which makes for good windward ability without a 
centerboard. 

The rig is simple and efficient, with an adequate area of 
working canvas, yet not over-rigged, and a large fore triangle 
which will permit the use of a large Genoa jib and spinnaker. 
It is simplicity itself and has practically all the handiness of 
a yawl or ketch but with the virtue of being much faster to 
windward and having the sail all inboard. She should lie well 
at anchor with the mainsail set, sail well under all three sails, 
balance with a single reefed mainsail and forestaysail, double 
reefed mainsail and small forestaysail, or trysail and small 
forestaysail. The small forestaysail can be hooked on to the 
permanent backstay and sheeted forward if it ever becomes 
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necessary to heave to with a sea anchor. The sail areas are: 
mainsail, 320 square feet; forestaysail, 102 square feet; jib, 
116 square feet; total, 538 square feet. No sail is so large that 
it will be hard to handle. With the trysail and the regular, or 
the small forestaysail, she should heave to well. The spars 
are of Sitka spruce, the mast being hollow and of a flattened 
oval shape, one-third larger in its fore and aft dimension 
than athwartships in order to get fore and aft stiffness so 
that the running backstays need not be set up except in 
hard conditions, the permanent backstay taking care of all 
strains when jibing. The boom is high enough to permit a 
shallow, 8-foot skiff to be stowed on top of the cabin trunk 
abaft the mast. 

The cabin trunk is long and quite low but well braced at 
the mast so there will be no difficulty with trunk strains. The 


cockpit is self-bailing and has seven feet of available fore and 


aft space for sitting. 

The cabin plan is one that I started to develop about 
fifteen years ago. It seems difficult to improve upon it for 
boats of about 24 to 26 feet water line. There is 5’ 10’’ head- 
room in the clear. Forward are two comfortable berths, with 
drawers and lockers below. Amidships is a livable cabin with 
two transom berths, plenty of locker space, storage shelves, 
bookcase, dining table, drawers, etc. Aft, on the port side, is 
an enclosed toilet room with wash bowl, storage shelves, and 
space in the after end for hanging oilskins. A good sized 
clothes closet is located between the cabin and toilet room. 
To starboard, opposite this, is a complete and well venti- 
lated galley with space for either a coal stove with a top 
size of 1514”’ by 2214”, or a two-burner pressure primus or 
alcohol stove in gimbals, as preferred. Here, also, are found a 
large sink, table, dish racks, plenty of lockers, tumbler rack, 
and an ice box which is filled from the deck. The ventilation 
is excellent, and the general impression of the cabin is that of 
a craft of much larger size. 

The motor is located beneath the bridge deck and forward 
end of the cockpit and is entirely concealed; yet, by remov- 
ing the cabin steps and table top, it can be made completely 
accessible in about thirty seconds. Controls are, of course, 
led aft to the steering wheel. Almost any make of motor 
that is not over 30” to 33” long, direct or reduction gear 
type, that will develop 14 to 18 hp. at about 1200 propeller 
revolutions can be used. There are several makes available 
equipped with electric starters and generators. The speed 
should be about 71% miles per hour in smooth water. 























The sail area is not excessive and the rig is all inboard 


There are good sized fore and after peaks, giving plenty 
of storage space for anchor ropes, boat gear, spare parts, 
light sails, etc. On either side of the cockpit are tin-lined 
copper tanks of thirty gallons capacity each, one for water 
(with gravity flow to the galley) and one for motor fuel. 

The construction is extremely strong for a boat of this size, 
yet not too heavy, the principal scantling dimensions being: 
keel, 7’ by 1914”; stem, sided 414”; planking and deck, 
1%,” thick; frames, 154” by 154”, spaced 10” centers; 
clamps, 214” by 3”; cabin trunk 154,” thick; fioor timbers, 
sided, 2’”” by 334”, 11144”, 134”, spaced 10” centers. Metal 
diagonal deck strapping in the way of the mast, with trunk 
reinforced with natural crook knees, one pair extending 
down and fastened to the bilge stringers, gives. plenty of 
strength at the mast. These specifications assure a boat 
strong enough not to strain under any conditions in which 
she may be sailed. 

In this boat I have endeavored to produce a roomy, practi- 
cal craft, fast and able, and one that would make a great 
appeal to the eye. The knockabout cutter rig was selected 
because of the various combinations of sail that can be used, 
its speed, the ease with which it can be handled, and the 
absence of a bobstay to chafe anchor and mooring ropes. 
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The accommodation plan 
has been worked out well 
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The Month in Yachting 





In mid-Atlantic! “ Arielle,” in which the French yachtsman Marin Marie crossed from New York to France single-handed in 18 days, gets a 
bit of dusty going. “Arielle” is 42 feet long. Her skipper reports her Diesel engine performed perfectly and the automatic wind-vane steering 
gear worked well. The vane shows above the after end of the house 


L. I. Sound Championships 


HE standings of the yachts entered for 

the annual class championships of the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Association 
have been announced by Ernest Stavey, 
Assistant Secretary of the Association. To 
qualify, a yacht had to start in at least twelve 
races. In the Six-Metre Class, no yachts 


qualified, nor did any in Class S. 


Here are the leading yachts with their 
percentages. In each case, the yacht named 
first is the winner of the class championship. 


N. Y. Y. C. 50-Foor Crass 


Twetve-Metre Ciass 
Seven Seas........ 1 Aap alas Oa Mea Rear 17 
Twetve-Metre Crass, HanpicaP 
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Hanpicap Crass, Division A 
See  B 
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N. Y. Y. C. 32-Foor Ciass 
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HanpicapP Cuass, Division I 


Rae 


Hanpicap Crass, Division II 


Constance. . .. 


HanpicaP Cuass, Division III 


Canvasback.. . 
Alberta...... 
Susan..... 
Nancy.... 
Caprice..... 
Shorty III. . 
Jester... . 


Star Cass 
Rascal... .. 
Se 
Jubilee. . 

Themis III. 


Flying Colors. . . 


Wee Scot Crass 


| Ee rae Per, 


Wee Bess... 


12 
13 
19 
13 
12 
13 
12 


14 
16 


830 


.661 
.592 


750 
. 760 


814 


.799 
705 
.675 
654 


.589 
.557 


.486 
418 
374 
347 
317 
.307 
298 


912 


. 739 
713 
. 700 
.606 
494 
372 


928 


ND se katis N isos Ks eee ada jb cdise ne ee SiN 13 .848 
NE AMIN sic so. o's gin eco Seeretvase : a .770 
ERE A: By een) ate eee : ; 17 649 
RE SEE heer ree 17 .605 
Blue Jacket... Eee, ee . 594 
ee he eee ee 12 554 
Blackbird... ... wre . 16 .460 
ATLANTIC CLASS 

Sa ne : 17 . 839 
New Deal mS 22 .686 
Barbejac..... cae : 13 .622 
Rumour... : 18 .577 
Dawnell... . x 16 566 
Perea ...... 14 517 
Snipe Ciass 

Armade........ : : 13 943 
Minkie...... 15 .689 
Charlene. ......55-- ; : 13 474 


+ + + 


Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing 
Moves Forward 


HE reorganization of the Inter-Collegi- 

ate Yacht Racing Association at Marble- 
head, last June, together with the significant 
developments at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Brown University, have 
opened a bright future for college yachtsmen. 
Already the effects of these developments 
are noticeable in the fall activity. “Tech” 
takes the lead in this respect by staging an 
Inter-Collegiate Dinghy Regatta, sanctioned 
by the I.C.Y.R.A., for the Boston Dinghy 
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New centerboard 50-foot auxiliary schooner 

“Azania,” designed by Charles D. Mower 

for A. R. Stephens, of Lowestoft, Eng- 
land. She was built of steel in Holland 


Club Challenge Cup, on the Charles River 
Basin, Sunday, November Ist. At least a 
dozen colleges are expected to send teams of 
two crews to Cambridge for this event. 

This is not all the dinghy activity, for a 
week earlier ‘‘Tech’’ will have met the skip- 
pers of Dartmouth, Brown, and Harvard in a 
quadrangular match on the Charles, while 
Dartmouth, Brown, Cornell, and Princeton 
have arranged team matches with the princi- 
pal football opponents on their schedules. 
These four institutions and “Tech” own 
dinghy fleets while Yale, Harvard, and Wil- 
liams hope soon to acquire craft. 

The spring will also witness a series of 
dinghy team matches as well as intercollegi- 
ate regattas at “‘Tech,’’ Brown, and, possibly 
Princeton. The cruising collegians will not be 
left out of the picture either, for a spring 
rendezvous is among the tentative plans, 
while along in June will come the most vener- 
able of college yachting competitions, the 
MeMillan Cup series. 

The Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, whose president is Frederick H. Brooke, 
Jr., of Yale, is at present made up of the 
following yacht clubs: Brown University, 
Cornell Corinthian, Dartmouth Corinthian, 
Harvard, M.I.T. Nautical Association, Prince- 
ton, Williams, and Yale Corinthian. The 
executive committee is composed of Richard 
H. Bertram, Cornell; Allan R. Johnston, 
Princeton; James M. Gillis, M.I.T., and 
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‘Albert E. Guionnaud 





James P. Lewis, Williams. Leonard M. Fowle 
is the graduate secretary-treasurer. 

Dinghy racing affairs are managed by the 
following committee: Chairman, Richard H. 
Bertram, Cornell; Deane K. Fox, Brown; 
Stuart Allbright, Dartmouth; Ralph Law- 
son, Jr., Harvard; James P. Gillis, M.I.T.; 
Northam Warren, Jr., Princeton; James P. 
Lewis, Williams; and R. Dennis Cutler, Jr., 
Yale. Lronarp M. Fow.e 
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Cohasset Crew Wins Women’s 
Championship 


IGHT able women skippers and their 

crews, survivors of eight sectional 
eliminations in which more than 200 fair 
sailors in 43 clubs were aspirants for national 
honors, went through a thorough light weather 
test in the thirteenth Women’s Sailing Cham- 
pionship, at Cohasset, on September 9th- 
12th, with Frances McElwain successfully 
defending the local club’s possession of the 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams tankard, which 
she won last year at Indian Harbor. Her 
crew were Katherine Johnson and Joan 
Chapin. 

By consistently finishing at or near the 
top, Miss McElwain, with three firsts, three 
seconds, a third and a fourth, gathered 5634 
points to 4814 for Larchmont, with Margery 
Bavier as helmsman, and Sarah Whiting and 
Allegra Knapp as crew. The other clubs with 
their skippers and points were: Eastern, 
Marion Leeson, 4214; Bellport, Joan Earle, 
4114; Buzzards Bay, Kitty Fiske, 33; Kol- 
legewidgwok, Mrs. F. 8. Nicholas, 27; Fen- 
wick, Nancy Bulkeley, 22; Saunderstown, 
Mrs. James R. Tillinghast, 18. 

Five of the crews, Buzzards, Fenwick, Bell- 
port, Kollegewidgwok and Saunderstown, 
demonstrated their navigating abilities on 
the first day in a mile and a half run in a pea 
soup fog, by hitting the mark on the nose. 
Unfortunately, they gained little besides 
commendation, for the judges called the race 
off as they neared the finish. 

Cohasset and Bellport divided honors the 
firstrace day, with Eastern fairly close aboard, 
but on the second day of sailing Larchmont 
came through with two firsts and a second, 
practically tying Bellport for second place, 
while Cohasset, by consistent sailing, worked 


“Betsy,” a 30-footer for Northeast Har- 
bor, designed and built for J. Andrew 
Harris, 3rd, by the Herreshoff Mfg Co., 


with an experimental wishbone rig 
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out a five-point lead with two races to go, 
Eastern dropping out of the picture and the 
other four out of the running completely. 
Miss McElwain, by a fine piece of strategy, 
sailed Bellport off in a windward finish for 
fourth place, only to have Miss Bavier play 
the same game a hundred yards from the line, 
when, with the race well nigh lost, she tacked 
suddenly under Cohasset’s stern and won by 
five seconds. 

There was not a flicker of a red rag 
throughout the series, while in the last contest 
when Bellport’s boom barely ticked a turning 
mark, Miss Earle hauled out of the race and, 
running back to the finish, joined the cheer- 
ing section to welcome the victorious Co- 
hasset trio. 

It is worth recording, also, that the judges, 
George E. Roosevelt, Edwin Ginn, and 
Thorwald Ross, in ordering a windward and 
leeward course for the last contest, purposely 
set the starting line askew to favor a port 
tack start, only to find four crews running 
the line and jamming off Bellport. 

Mrs. Adams came over from her summer 
home nearby to present the tankard, a rep- 
lica of a Paul Revere silver piece, to Miss 
McElwain. A silver bowl given as a perpetual 
runner-up prize by Mrs. Willis D. Wood, of 
Cold Spring Harbor, was given to Miss 
Bavier. The six girls received individual 
medals. 

Mrs. Harry Pratt McKean, of Beverly, 
Mass., has been named one of the three trus- 
tees of the Mrs. Adams tankard in place of 
Mrs. Katherine Stone Hoyt, of Marion, 
Mass., who died last summer. The other two 
are Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Leonard B. Colt, of 
Providence. W. U. Swan 





M. Rosenfeld 


“Rainey,” 36 feet over all, was built by Kretzer Boat Works of City 
Island, N. Y., for Wm. C. Appleton, of Oyster Bay, from designs by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Her engine is a Kermath 





The Marblehead Season 


HE season of 1936 on the North Shore 

of Massachusetts Bay reflected the 
general trend along the Atlantic Coast which 
points to a continued healthy growth of the 
sport both in numbers of competing craft and 
competitors. The season was also marked by 
the debut of the first new racing craft of any 
size built especially for Marblehead racing 
since 1930. These were a trio of 30-Square- 
Metres and four Marblehead 36-footers. 
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The Cohasset crew which won the National Women’s Championship, September 





YACHTING 


The season which was marked, on the 
whole, by good racing weather, was note- 
worthy for the quality of competition in a 
majority of the classes. In three racing divi- 
sions, Class Q, the 30-Square-Metres, and 
Class T, the championship winners were not 
decided until the final race of the season. 

C. Raymond Hunt’s Hornet finally won the 
Class Q championship and retired a three- 
win trophy by forging ahead in the last half 
of the season to overhaul Harold Wheelock’s 
Cara Mia, and Charles Francis Adams’ Bat. 





9-12. Left to right, Katherine Johnson, Frances McElwain (skipper) and Joan 
Chafin. The series was sailed off their home port 








A new cutter for Puget Sound. “Ne-Tha,” 36 feet over all, was designed 
by Edwin Monk, of Seattle, for W. M. and Clarence Foss, of Bremer- 
ton. She will make 7 knots under power with a Gray “Four” 


Hornet won the final race to capture the 
championship for the third straight season. 
but a reversal of order would have given Cara 
Mia the pennant while Bat was in the battle 
until the finish of the next to last race. 

The “Thirty Squeaks” produced an even 
closer race between two of the new boats, 
Alfred E. Chase’s Viking and John §. Law- 
rence’s Moose, with a recount needed to settle 
the issue. Moose was at first announced the 
winner by a narrow margin, but the next day 
a careful rechecking of the figures showed 
that Viking had nosed out the Lawrence boat 
by 6/1000ths. 7.e., .748 to .737. The new 
boats very much had the Indian sign on the 
older craft all season. 

The racing in Class T was featured by a 
vain but gallant fight on the part of Lorne 
McKinnon’s Sabrina to overhaul the big lead 
piled up by Janet Pierce’s Tango in the first 
half of the season. Formosa, 1935 winner, was 
pushed back to third place. 

The figures for the leaders follow: 

MARBLEHEAD CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS 
1936 
25-Ratine, Ciass Q 


Eastern Corinthian Season's 


Yacht and Owner (7 races) (10 races) (21 races) 


Hornet, C. Raymond Hunt . 764 753 .769 
Cara Mia, Harold S. Wheelock 786 . 784 745 
Bat, Charles Francis Adams -700 650 .720 
Lively Lady, Cummings & Hodges _.333 328 379 
Robin, Chandler Hovey .300 . 254 366 
Sea Witch, F. E. Waterman . 267 .133 202 
INTERNATIONAL E1rcHt-METRES 
Gypsy, Harry E. Noyes 889 .750 .820 
Armida, William T. Aldrich . 767 640 Be yy 
Ellen, Charles P. Curtis 433 .700 546 
Egret, Byrd & Deland .528 361 429 
20-Ratine, Crass R 
Rebel, Edmund Gabriel .917 852 896 
Mary, Charles G. Moody .636 .640 .672 
Shrew, R. Stedman Hood 477 435 441 
Popinjay, Jacob D. Cox — .120 .265 
Gefion, John D. Bryne .250 .167 .221 
30-SquaRE-METRES 
Viking, Alfred E. Chase 711.691" .743 
Moose, John S. Lawrence .847 .803* 137 
Briiliant, Harry N. Bloomfield .688 .599 .661 


Bacardi, Ernest B. Dane, Jr. .676 
Valiant, James T. Connolly, Jr. .420 
Roulette, Ernest Fay -494 
Skjold VII, George P. Poor .276 
Oriole, Frank J. Mather 3rd .402 
Essex III, Arthur W. Stevens .187 


* Ineligible for C. Y. C. Trophy 


Herresnorr Crass S 


Venture, Nancy Leiter .657 
Dizit II, Richard W. Pierce .714 
Volante II, F. Everett Winslow .650 
Tinker, Horton Brown .583 
Widgeon, Gerald Fox .170 
TRIANGLE CLass 
Teaser, IV, R. Russell Smith 889 
Vagus, William T. Haley .667 
Marianette, Richard S. Bushnell 500 
M-B Knockasout Crass 
Evanthia, E. Sohier Welch .933 
Caprice, Reginald Foster, Jr. .610 
Nabob II, Caleb Loring .816 
Jackanapes III, Eric Shepard 857 
Sunbeam, Donald C. Watson 419 
Hapi, H. K. and Pike Noyes .466 
Endeavor, James M. Hunnewell 520 
Chinook, Walter Bell 492 
Rita III, Paul Jacobs 356 
Firefly, Ezra F. Stevens .367 
Pepita, Daniel E. Watson .279 
Lucky Dog, Dudley L. Pickman 152 
Bet-Em, Hosmer A. Johnson 110 
Crass T, 14-Foorers 
Tango, Janet Pierce 752 
Sabrina, Lorne McKinnon 584 
Formosa, Seamans & Ives 643 
Sinbad, Charles Brush 589 
Hukwa, William O. Apthorp 494 
Meteor, Walter Page .672 
Bandit, John Newman 277 


Bruta Beast Ciass 
First Division 


American Boy, Albert W. Clay 881 
Dawich, Daniel R. Pinkham, Jr. .678 
Pokey, Mary Stephenson .357 
Seconp Division 
Tippo, Smith & Burkart .757 
Sea Bat, Jean McBeath .500 
Dash, Carl H. Skinner, Jr. .457 
Little Dipper, William Brush 531 
Erne, Clark Shepard .200 
Tuirp Division 
Kraken, Barbara Connolly .879 
Bounding Clam, Hope Noyes 717 
Good News, George O'Day .610 
Zig Zag, Peter Connolly 554 


Lickerty Cut, Peter Seamans 615 


622 
.667 
460 
.379 
322 
-270 


816 
612 
555 
.508 
. 183 


850 
.667 
. 204 


. 884 


712 
.707 
-462 
444 
299 
.362 
330 
211 
. 204 
172 
.095 


.851 
682 
-619 
.520 


371 


377 


676 
558 
550 


848 
583 
480 
.383 
.326 


. 785 
- 765 
.720 
.580 
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The “Eights” on Chesapeake Bay. “ Ariel” (left), owned by Commodore Donald H. Sherwood, and A. Johnson Grymes’ “Conewago,” winner and runner 
up in the recent series off Gibson Island for the Leiv Eiriksson Trophy, presented by the Norwegian Ambassador 


.657 
617 
559 
.388 
.364 


979 


wale 


. 768 
. 634 
622 
.510 
- 206 


825 
.718 
-290 


.890 
791 
780 
726 
551 
517 
-467 
-449 
.335 
314 
.239 
okt 
151 


778 
727 
- 602 
-553 
501 
488 
-320 


771 
651 
-440 


-790 
551 
511 
487 
390 


844 
781 
.671 
.587 


578 








~ John R. Hogan 


Snap, Walter Friend 481 616 554 
Peter Rabbit, Janet Harwood 484 .444 503 
Sea Gull, William Page 383 428 495 
Coquette, Wilfred Shrigley .302 283 467 
Zebra, Burgess Hutchinson 371 417 385 
7-Come-11, Robert Coulson 425 327 375 
Pinafore, Mary S. Smith —— .067 .128 
Wamsutta, Alexander Watson .164 103 103 
Humbug, Virginia Roberts .033 .082 .078 
Fourts Diviston 
Zebu, Ellen Connolly .906 1.000 .970 
Leda, Estes Brothers 552 441 .537 
Red Pepper, Robert Healey 583 .278 492 


Amby, Holly and Paul Rust, 3rd .567 .270 414 


SpectaL Tropuy WINNERS 


Class Q Trophy (Corinthian): C. Raymond Hunt’s Hornet (retired) 

Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, 30-Square-Metres: Alfred E. Chase's 
Viking 

Ladies Plate (Eastern), Eight-Metres: George Aldrich’s Armida 

Eastern Challenge Cup, Eight-Metres: Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen 

Curtis Cup, No. Shore Jr. Championship: Eastern Y. C., Capt. 
Arthur Poor 

Arthur G. Wood Memorial Bowl and Pleon Merit Medal: William 
T. Haley, Jr. 

deLoriea Memorial Trophy (Pleon): David Ives’ and Robert Sea- 
man’s Formosa 

Knowles Memorial Trophy (Pleon): Nancy Leiter’s Venture 

Leonard M. Fowle Memorial Medal (Improvement): James T. 
Connolly, Jr. 

Wood Memorial Trophy (Corinthian): Janet Pierce’s Tango 

Leonard M. Fowle Memorial Bowl (Eastern): C. Raymond Hunt’s 
Hornet 

Hovey Gold Bowl (Eastern): Harry E. Noyes’ Gypsy 


Leonarp M. Fow.e 
Pe oe 


The Zip Class 


URING the summer, the Zip Class As- 
sociation of America was formed. 
Craig Hope, of Sachem’s Head, Conn., is 
commodore and J. 8S. J. Smith, of Duck 
Island, Conn., is secretary-treasurer. There 
are fourteen boats of the class at Duck Island, 
eleven at Sachem’s Head, two or three at 
Madison and two at New Rochelle. Cham- 
pion for the year is Jim Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. Duck Island captured the team 
match. Harold Brainard, of Clinton, Conn., 
put up a permanent championship trophy 
which went to Smith’s Yellow Peril. 
Several interclub competitions are planned 
for next season including match, team and 
free-for-all races. 
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Assoctate Edstors 


EDITORIAL 


Will There Be a New Defender? 


ROSPECTS for a new Class J yacht with which to meet 

Mr. Sopwith’s challenge for the America’s Cup seem at 
this writing (mid-October) to be rather slim. Efforts to 
arouse interest in, and secure cash for a syndicate to defray 
the expenses of a new boat seem to have struck a snag. As 
yet, the America’s Cup Committee in charge of the matter 
has not spoken officially, but dolorous stories appearing in 
the press, and gossip in yachting circles, indicate that there 
is no great rush to subscribe funds for the venture. Which is 
not surprising inasmuch as donors to such a fund get no 
tangible return for their generosity. Many yachtsmen have 
come to the conclusion that international competition which 
is dependent on syndicate-owned yachts of a size which 
usually precludes their use except for this one purpose is of 
no real value to the sport. 

We understand (though the information, of course, does 
not come from the New York Yacht Club) that the situation 
is somewhat as follows: Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt, skipper 
of the last two successful defenders, has said that if the club 
would raise some $200,000 (about half the cost) for a new 
yacht he and members of his family would subscribe the 
balance, and contribute such equipment from Rainbow as 
may be of value in the building of the boat. So far, the first 
named amount is not in sight. Therefore, while plans for a 
new defender have been prepared, the contract for her has 
not been let and no work started. With the challenger asking 
for a race in the latter part of July, the time element is im- 
portant. Unless the new yacht (provided one is built) is un- 
der sail early in May, she may have difficulty in reaching 
her form before the Cup series is scheduled. 

The situation is not one to inspire confidence. We still 
have Yankee, ‘Rainbow and Weetamoe as possible defenders, 
but in view of the larger size of the challenger, Endeavour 
IT, it is generally conceded that any one of these would have 
her troubles in beating the larger boat. 

In spite of all this, we still have faith to believe that some 
way will be found to have a new defender built. Never has 
the New York Yacht Club failed to produce a new yacht 
with which to defend when one was needed. Tradition is 
strong on this point. A syndicate may yet be promoted by 
the club or by Mr. Vanderbilt, or the latter may even decide 


to build the boat alone rather than not have one built at all. - 


The picture may change before these words are in print. 
But it is becoming more and more obvious that America’s 
Cup yachts are too large and useless for present day needs. 
Smaller boats, privately owned, and more of them, would 


prove a stimulus to the sport that the present costly and 
delicate Class J yachts do not now supply. 


+ + + 


Get Busy Now! 


HE article by Frederic M. Gardiner in this issue of 

YACHTING on the lessons to be learned from this year’s 
Bermuda Race is one that can be read with profit by those 
who go to sea in small yachts, whether.rating or just cruis- 
ing. Perhaps everyone may not agree with Mr. Gardiner’s 
analysis of weather conditions, but we feel that the laws of 
storms and weather forecasting can well be recommended to 
seagoing yachtsmen for study. 

Particularly do we recommend the comment on the build- 
ing of new boats for future long distance racing (or for any 
racing, as far as that goes). To hurry a job usually brings 
unsatisfactory results. Give the boat builder time. Some 
builders will require more time than others, but the neces- 
sity for rush work to get a boat out at a definite time can 
usually be traced directly to the late date at which the 
owner places his order. Delay in making up one’s mind, 
procrastination in selecting the builder, and changes in 
plans once accepted, usually account for a job not being 
completed until long after one wants to use the boat. 

The coming winter promises to be a busy one in the yacht 
building yards. Next spring will see the usual congestion 
and rush. Therefore, if anyone expects to build this year for 
next season he should decide now what he wants and get 
started. Every week’s delay may mean grief at the other end. 


+ + + 


A Kick in the Old Class Yet 


HAT was a great thrill the spectators were treated to at 

Washington in the race for the President’s Cup. And it 
was furnished by a class that has failed to produce much of 
the spectacular in recent years. But the Gold Cup Class has 
at last come through with some new boats that are giving 
the old timers a run for the money, and with this fresh start 
perhaps the class will now go places. We had become so ac- 
customed to seeing the stamina of the old boats triumph 
over the newer craft, with their claims to high speeds that 
were never fulfilled in competition, that we had acquired a 
real affection for the veterans. Therefore, it was like losing 
old friends to see Delphine VIII go to the bottom and old 
El Lagarto get cracked up so badly as to (probably) bring 
her long and honorable racing career to an end. 
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MELVIN CROOK 


UDGING from the number of Princeton graduates who have made their mark in some 
form or another on the water, one is led to believe that this university must have a course 
in applied yachting. Perhaps the speediest of those Princetonians who have taken to 

boats for recreation is Melvin Crook, who was not satisfied until he set a mile trial record of 
85.511 miles, the fastest ever made in the United States in a single engined boat. Whether he 
will be permanently satisfied with that mark remains for the future to show. 

Spending his summers on Lake George, which has witnessed considerable in the way of 
speed boat development, Melvin Crook became interested in boats early in life. The speed 
virus began to take effect some eight years ago when he went into his first race with a Chris- 
Craft runabout named “‘ Betty II.”’ But she didn’t long satisfy his desire for competition in 
faster company and in 1930 he bought the Sweepstakes Class boat ‘‘ Rowdy”’ and put one of 
those Liberty motors in her, calling her the ‘‘ Betty III.’”’ She served him for three years, until 
she “‘cracked-up”’ in the Free-For-All Sweepstakes at Washington in 1933, and went to the 
bottom of the Potomac. It was then he decided that if he was going to stay in the game he 
should have an outfit with which he could go places. 

So Walter Buskee designed and built for him his present boat, ‘‘ Betty V’’ (he is constant 
in his names) in which he put a 12-cylinder racing motor. Since 1984 this boat has never 
been beaten. As she was not built to Gold Cup restrictions, racing in this class was barred 
to her owner, but, entering the boat in all races for which she was eligible, she won, in 
1984, the Lehman Trophy on Lake George, the National Sweepstakes, run that year at 
Baltimore, and the American Speedboat Championship at Washington. The last two events 
Melvin Crook has won regularly since then, and in 1985 he took, in addition, the Mortimer 
Auerbach Trophy, at Atlantic City. 

Crook is a member of the Lake George Yacht Club, and it has been claimed that he and 
George Reis, of the same club, are ‘‘teamed”’ to divide between them every important race. 
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“Gitana,” an Alden Auxiliary for the West Coast 


HE accompanying plans, from the 

board of John G. Alden, show a 
type of fast cruiser which has become 
popular on the West Coast. In the 
opinion of the designer, the raised deck 
has much merit for this type. The free- 
board is high where necessary and in- 
terior accommodations are large and 
airy. The cockpit is wide and comfort- 
able and experience has shown that the 
raised deck model is little, if any, slower 
than a boat of the more conventional 
type. She is, moreover, somewhat 
cheaper to build than a boat with a 
trunk cabin. 

Gitana was built by Nunes Brothers, 
of Sausalito, California, and has been 
tried out by R. S. Danforth, of San 
Francisco. She has proved smart under 
canvas and it is expected that other 
boats will be built to the same plans. 
Indeed, the plans have been adopted 
for a one-design class on San Francisco 
Bay. 

The principal dimensions of Gitana 
are as follows: Length over all, 39’ 9”; 
length on water line, 28’ 10’; beam, 
10’ 7”; draft, 5’ 11’. She carries 8500 
pounds of lead on her keel and the area 
of her working sails is 630 square feet. 
This moderate amount of canvas, less 
than would be carried by the same boat 
in Eastern waters, is due to the heavy 
winds encountered on San Francisco 
Bay. 

The accommodations consist of a 
double stateroom forward, a toilet room, 
a main cabin sleeping four, and a galley. 
There is six feet clear headroom in the 
cabin. 

The engine, a Chris-Craft motor, is 
installed under the bridge deck in a 
separate compartment. Fuel tanks are 
located under the seats in the cockpit 
and the water tank under the bridge 
deck. 
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Inboard profi 




















le and accommodation plan of the new sloop 


























The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The outboard profile shows a long deckhouse and a spacious quarterdeck 
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A 96-Foot Motor Yacht by a.c.f. 


HIS new motor yacht, designed by 

the a.c.f. naval architect, A. W. W. 
Van Horn, is nearing completion at the 
yard of the American Car and Foundry 
Company in Wilmington, Del. The 
yacht is 96’ in length over all, 20’ beam 
and 4’ draft. The restrictions on length 
and draft were somewhat severe, espe- 
cially as the owner’s requirements called 
for eight beds in his quarters in not less 
than five rooms, besides three baths, 
locker space and a baggage room. 

The construction is rugged, with teak 
stem and knee and a keel and keelson 
truss 32” deep with floors molded 15” 
clamped between keel and keelson and 
through-bolted with Tobin bronze bolts 
at every floor and frame. Web frames 


are fitted on every fourth frame in the 
engine room and every sixth frame for- 
ward and aft. These web frames are all 
fitted with special manganese bronze 
hanging knees. Main deck shelves are 
sawn to shape throughout and three 
bilge stringers are fitted on each side. 
The hull is double planked with African 
mahogany, Everdur fastened, and the 
deck is of teak. The deckhouse is of 
teak outside and of mahogany and sat- 
inwood inside. Two steel girders run the 
length of the hull. Four steel bulkheads, 
one at each end of the engine room, one 
forward and one aft, divide the hull 
into five watertight compartments. 
The power plant is a pair of 8-cylin- 
der 8” by 10” Winton Diesels develop- 


ing 500 hp. each at 1000 r.p.m. There 
are also two 10 kw. Superior Diesel 
generators, two air compressors, water 
and oil coolers, pumps, oil burning heat- 
ing system, and: compressors for three 
refrigerators. Shafts are of 3144” Monel 
metal and propellers are by Federal- 
Mogul. Struts, rudder and knee cast- 
ings are by Columbian Bronze Corpora- 
tion from a.c.f. patterns. The yacht will 
carry 2700 gallons of fuel oil, 1400 gal- 
lons of water and 100 of lubricating oil. 
The designed speed is about 18 m.p.h. 
and the cruising radius well over 1000 
miles. 

The arrangement is simple and de- 
signed to give the largest space for the 
quarters desired. 
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Main deck and cabin plans of the new a.c.f. 96-footer 
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YACHTING 


A Twin Screw Motor Sailer, Diesel Powered 


HIS interesting design is from the 

board of Henry C. Grebe & Co., 
Inc., naval architects of Chicago. She is 
an enlarged development of the motor 
sailer Devshir, a 65-footer which has 
proved successful in operation during 
the season just ended. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: length over all, 
77’ 6”; length on the water line, 67’ 0”; 
beam, 18’; draft of water, 6’ 6”. Like 
the Devshir, the new yacht is ketch 
rigged with a total sail area of approxi- 
mately 1650 square feet. She has a deck- 
house amidships with a low trunk cabin 
forward of and abaft it. The navigating 
bridge, to be used when under power, is 
on top of the after cabin trunk with rail 
and canvas wind screen on each side. 
There is also a steering wheel aft for use 
when under sail. Keeping the wheel and 
controls out of the deckhouse adds to 
the attractiveness of this room. 

The yacht will be driven by a pair of 
6-cylinder Diesel engines fitted with re- 
duction gear and driving through angle 
drives. The power plant is located well 
aft, as is the auxiliary machinery, under 
a flush deck. A watertight bulkhead 
separates the machinery compartment 
from the rest of the yacht, leaving the 
best part of the vessel absolutely clear 
for the cabin arrangement. The flush 
deck aft provides a good space for carry- 
ing the small boats, a 12-foot and a 14- 
foot dinghy, on deck. 

The deckhouse, which is 15’ 6” long 
outside by more than 12’ wide, is to be 
used as the living room. From it stairs 
lead down to the quarters forward and 
aft. Below decks, the crew’s quarters 
are forward. These include pipe berths 
for four men, with shower bath and 
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The yacht spreads about 1650 square feet of canvas 


toilet room adjoining, table and lock- 
ers. A hatch gives access from the deck. 
Next aft is the galley, which extends 
the full beam of the vessel and is large 
to allow cooking for good sized parties 
on long cruises. Abaft the galley is the 
dining room with cushioned seats ar- 
ranged around the table. Two persons 
may be accommodated here on upper 





and lower berths. A toilet room is on the 
starboard side. 

Two double staterooms are arranged 
abaft the dining room with a bathroom 
common to both rooms. Next aft is the 
owner’s stateroom, the full beam of the 
boat, with a private bathroom adjoin- 
ing it. This is a spacious apartment with 
a berth outboard on each side. 
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Main deck and cabin plans of the new motor sailer by Grebe 
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Outboard profile and cabin plan of the new Wheeler sport fisherman 


EREWITH are the plans of what 

the builders call their Sunken 

Deckhouse Sport Fisherman. The boat 

is designed and built by the Wheeler 

Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

is planned primarily for the sport fish- 
erman. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
vessel are as follows: length over all, 
34’ 10”; beam, extreme, 11’ 4”; draft of 
water, 32”. Construction is fairly rugged, 
with oak frames spaced 7” center to cen- 
ter, oak keel and stem and outside 
planking of Philippine mahogany. Deck- 
house and deck trim are also of Philip- 
pine mahogany. The standard boat is 
offered with the hull painted and the 
deckhouse varnished although some 
owners prefer to have the house all 
painted and only a little mahogany 
showing for trim. The finish below deck 
is in paint with enough varnished ma- 
hogany trim to give a touch of color to 
the interior. 

The boat may be had with either twin 
or single screw installation. With the 
single screw, the engine is a Chrysler 
Ace, fitted with reduction gear, which 
gives the boat a speed of about 14 miles 
per hour. With the twin screw model, 
two engines of the same make and 
model are installed, both with reduc- 
tion gear, and the maximum speed is 


A New Sport Fisherman 


then stepped up to close to 20 miles an 
hour. The fuel capacity is 150 gallons, 
in two tanks, which gives a cruising ra- 
dius for the twin screw boat of approxi- 
mately 200 miles on a single filling of 
gasoline. 

For ease and certainty of handling, 
twin rudders are fitted to the twin 
screw model. 

The boat is fitted with self-bailing 
copper-lined fish tanks just forward of 
the transom and a pair of swivel chairs 
for the anglers. Though not standard 
equipment, a tank for live bait may be 
fitted if desired. A special outrigger, 
devised by the builders, may also be in- 
stalled. 

Below deck the boat is arranged to 
provide cruising accommodations for 
four persons in the owner’s party and a 
single paid hand. Forward, in the eyes 
of the boat, is a rope locker abaft which 
is arranged the quarters for the crew. 
This consists of a built-in berth on the 
starboard side with a seat opposite. A 
toilet is concealed under this seat and a 
shelf is fitted above it. Next aft is the 
toilet room, with the usual fixtures and 
a shelf and a medicine cabinet. On the 
starboard side is a large wardrobe. 
Abaft this is the galley, with dresser 
and sink to starboard and ice box and 
stove to port. 


Abaft the galley bulkhead is the main 
cabin, with sleeping accommodations 
for four. On the starboard side is a settee 
with a locker under and a cushioned 
back which swings up to form the upper 
berth. On the port side is a cozy dinette, 
so that four people can take their meals 
in comfort without blocking the pas- 
sageway fore and aft. At night, the 
table top is lowered to the seat level, 
the cushions are slid together and the 
cushioned backs drop down and the 
space is made up into a double berth. 
In the after starboard corner is a closet, 
up to the bottom of the windows, while 
to port is a chest of drawers. Visibility, 
from this cabin, both ahead and on both 
sides, is excellent. 

The cockpit is roomy and the forward 
portion of it may be protected by an 
awning if desired. This awning is kept 
short so that the after part is always 
clear overhead. Steering wheel and en- 
gine controls are located against the 
after deckhouse bulkhead just clear of 
the door into the cabin. Hatches give 
access to the two engines and also to the 


- stuffing boxes and to the steering gear. 


All hardware throughout the boat is 
chromium plated and the drainboards 
in the galley are covered with chrome 
plated metal. All fastenings are of cop- 
per or brass. 
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A Centerboard Auxiliary, 26 Feet Over All 


ERE are the plans of an interest- 
ing auxiliary sloop from designs 
by Charles G. MacGregor, associated 
with Belknap & Paine, Inc., naval 
architects of Boston. The boat is to be 
owned by Malcolm C. Douglas, of 
Hull, Mass., and will be built in Hull 
during the coming winter. Her home 
port will be Hull, where Mr. Douglas 
will keep her on moorings opposite his 
house. 

In outlining his requirements for the 
new boat, Mr. Douglas specified a 
boat with shoal draft so that she could 
cross the bar at the entrance to Hull 
Harbor at any stage of the tide. Her 
rig was to be simple and the boat was 
to be arranged with cruising accom- 
modations for two people. A separate 
toilet room was desired. In addition, 
the expense of upkeep was to be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

The principal dimensions of the 
new boat are as follows: Length over 
all, 25’ 10’’; length on the water line, 
22’ 7’; beam, extreme, 9’ 0’; draft of 
water, 3’ 0’’. Her ends are short and 
she has plenty of freeboard. 

The motor, which will be installed 


decided at this writing. The gasoline 
tank will be placed under the seat 
across the after end of the cockpit. 

The rig is simple, with a total sail 
area of 385 square feet. Of this, 93 
square feet are in the jib and 292 
square feet in the mainsail. The rig is 
short on the base line and fairly tall 
and the mast is stepped through the 
forward part of the long cabin trunk 
which is especially reénforced to take 
the stresses caused by the mast. 

House sides are fairly low, the top 
of the house being strongly crowned to 
give headroom below. The cockpit is 
roomy, being 6’ 3” long in the clear 
and 29” in width at its after end. 
Large lockers are fitted under the deck 
on each side of the cockpit. The cock- 
pit is watertight and _self-bailing. 

Just forward of the mast is a partial 
bulkhead, forward of which is installed 
the toilet with stowage space opposite 
and forward. A curtain separates this 
compartment from the cabin. The 
cabin has a transom berth on each side, 
with lockers under and shelves out- 
board. In the after end of the cabin is 
the galley, with coal-burning stove to 
under the forward end of the cockpit, port and ice box to starboard. Lockers 
will be one ~ the — — are fitted outboard. In the center of 
engines on the market, though whic ; the cabin, a drop leaf table is attached 
make will be chosen has not been seni sacitedaaiiaaaintied to the centerboard trunk. 
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Cabin plan and sections of the 26-footer designed by Charles G. MacGregor 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BOATS, ENGINES , GEAR AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE YACHTSMAN 
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White enamel rine 5 lillian varnish on the deckhouse of this new Matthews ‘‘38.’’ It 
makes the boat appear larger, lower and more attractive 


MATTHEWS PRESENTS QUIETNESS 
WITH A CAPITAL Q 


Ask any yachtsman where the great- 
est field for improvement in power 
cruisers lies and ten to one he will agree 
that the reduction of engine noises and 
vibration is a subject worthy of par- 
ticular attention. Performance, appear- 
ance, accommodations, and modern 
conveniences have been built into pres- 
ent day power cruisers to a high 
degree, but most of them can stand a 
lot less noise. 

At any rate the Matthews Co. seems 
to think so for they have made quiet 
and smoothness the outstanding new 

- feature of their 1937 line of 38, 46 and 

50 footers. 

Knowing well the Matthews Com- 
pany’s policy of no radical changes in 
design from year to year and the fine 
reputation of their boats for perfection 
of detail we wondered a bit what new 

features they could have developed in 
the way of real contribution to the 
enjoyment and satisfaction of boating. 
Without altering a line they have 
changed the whole atmosphere of their 
boat. 

Silence is rather difficult to describe 
and so, too, is the change in atmosphere 
which has resulted from a thorough 
dispersal of sound and vibration. How- 
ever, some idea of the results obtained 
may be gathered from the lengths to 
which the Matthews Co. went. 

First, they retained the services of 
an experienced acoustical engineer who 
had chased noise out of everything 
from broadcasting studios to subway 





trains. He dug into the situation and 
got after not only the sounds emanat- 
ing from the engine itself but also the 
tanks, bulkheads, etc. which act as 
sounding-boards and are responsible for 
a large percentage of the noise which 
penetrates to all parts of the uninsu- 
lated boat. A cork insulation, which 
has the highest co-efficient of sound 
absorption has been placed under the 
entire engine compartment floor, on all 
bulkheads and on members which 
would tend to transmit sound to other 
parts of the vessel. Even the tanks have 
been specially insulated against drum- 
ming noises for 
although they are 
not particularly 
close to the en- 
gines, they were 
found to be very 
bad offenders. 

The cabin roof 
has been lined 
with a special 
insulating board 
to absorb rather 
than echo internal 
sounds and at 
the same time to 
nullify the effect 
of a hot sun beat- 
ing down above. 
This has been 
tinted to harmon- 
ize with the color 
of the decorative 
scheme. 


New Muffler recently developed 


Realizing that no sound insulating 
efforts can get very far without a thor- 
ough muffling of exhaust noises, Mat- 
thews engineers have developed a new 
muffler which reduces them to just 
about nothing. Longer and with more 
chambers, it nevertheless exerts less 
back pressure and actually allows the 
engines to turn up from 20 to 40 more 
revolutions than the type formerly 
used. 

In addition to the conventional rub- 
ber mountings to eliminate the trans- 
mission of engine vibrations which 
have been used for several years, a new 
rubber sleeve to cushion propeller shaft 
movements has been developed. 

We had an excellent opportunity to 
judge the effect of this extensive ‘quiet 
and smoothness” program by riding in 
both an old and a new 38 foot twin- 
screw Sedan Cruiser. Noise on the older 
boat was not unduly objectionable but 
we were very much aware of the pres- 
ence of the engines. After a short spin 
we transferred to the new completely 
insulated boat and the contrast per- 
mitted real appreciation of just what 
noise elimination can mean. 

Below decks and in the deckhouse, 
engine noises were cut down to a gentle 
almost pleasing purr which seemed to 
blend with the sense of motion and 
speed rather than combat it. An ordi- 
nary conversational tone of voice could 
be heard all over the deckhouse and the 
feeling of having to talk over another 
sound was entirely eliminated. 


Propeller Hum Predominant 


Farther aft the sound of the water 
rushing by and the hum of the propel- 
lers completely obliterated every engine 
sound. Even when seated in the stern 
there was no trace of exhaust roar. At 





Insulating board under the roof makes the deckhouse both cool 
and quiet 






near top speed propeller hum was very 
noticeable and was the only penetrating 
sound anywhere aboard. In fact until 
something is done to greatly reduce this 
hum further efforts to reduce engine 
noises will be superfluous on this boat — 
and by that we mean that they have 
done a really fine job which makes run- 
ning under power a thoroughly enjoy- 
able sensation rather than merely a 
noisy interval to be put up with in 
order to reach the real end. 

Next to noise elimination the most 
important new feature of this 38 footer 
is greater attractiveness both above and 
below through the use of paint instead 
of varnish in several well chosen spots. 
Stock cruisers and Matthews boats in 
particular have been criticized for too 
much bright-work. But builders’ are 
now realizing that a well executed 
paint job can be more attractive and 
pleasing to the eye than large expanses 
of varnish. By painting the trim around 
the deckhouse windows and windshield 
white and carrying a strip of it back 
under the canopy — the boat has been 
made to look longer and the deckhouse 
lower. The highest grade of tung oil 
varnish is used on the exterior of all 
Matthews cruisers but we’ll bet the 
paint stands up better — and it 
shouldn’t show any black streaks from 
the roof above for the hollow canopy 
supports are, this year, utilized as 
leaders to drain the water off. 


Paint increases attractiveness of interior 


Down below paint has very effec- 
tively replaced varnish on the panels of 
locker doors, etc. with the trim re- 
tained bright. There the paint may be a 
little harder to keep clean and bright 
but it certainly looks well. 

Other interior features new on this 
boat for 1937 are deeper, heavier car- 
peting, two deeply upholstered daven- 
port lounge seats in the deckhouse 
which by one shift becomes real beds at 
night and by another fold up against 
the sides leaving only a narrow shelf 
by day. 

Among the more or less mechanical 
features also added this year are larger 
air vents to and from the engine com- 
partment; tin-lined copper water tanks, 
and a simple but very effective exten- 
sion on the end of the exhaust pipe to 
carry the fumes and steam out beyond 
the edge of the transom where it is 
whisked away by the rapidly moving 
air stream instead of hanging in the 
area of dead air directly behind the 
transom and drifting up into the cock- 
pit. The large middle section of the new 
windshields will open instead of the less 
accessible end sections. 

The boat we were on had upper and 
lower berths and a combination dining 
nook and double bed forward but sev- 
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eral cther interior arrangements are 
available. Both the galley and toilet 
room were very large and well fitted 
out. Prominent in the galley was a 
Willis three-burner pressure alcohol 
stove. These stoves are as foolproof as 
they come — very handy and exceed- 
ingly efficient — their flame is hotter 
and faster than most household gas 
flames. 

A Kermath ‘Sea Rover” engine is 
the standard power plant for this boat 
but most owners prefer the added speed, 
maneuverability and dependability of a 
twin-screw installation. A single ‘Sea 
Rover” produces a 12 or 13 mile speed 
— two of them with direct drive about 





The extension on the exhaust pipe helps 
keep the transom clean and the cockpit 
fume free 





The deckhouse berths have a cushioned backrest for use as a 
davenport lounge or may be folded up 


18 and with 2 to 1 reduction gear about 


' 21 miles. Scripps and Sterling engines 
- can also be supplied, all with the 


Dualock system by which ignition and 


gas are shut off simultaneously; also 


Buda and Cummins diesels. 
The hull under this new boat is 


unchanged from last year’s model. 
There is nothing particularly distinctive 


about its lines. They are wholesome, 
conventional and about as attractive 
as they can be and remain practical. 
But it remains one of the heaviest of all 
stock boats — which is a virtue not to 


be lightly regarded. It is heavy because 
the white oak frames are spaced closely 
all through the boat and doubled up 
near the engine, because the Philippine 
Mahogany planking is nowhere less 
than % of an inch thick, and because 
narrow planks with thousands of copper 
fastening and Everdur screws are used 
throughout — and those are the fea- 
tures that count most after the boat 
has a few seasons service behind her. 

In going forward along the catwalk 
beside the deckhouse of this 38 foot 
Sedan Cruiser we discovered what 


The dining table may be 
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set up in the deckhouse or the dining 
nook. below 


might be termed the only missing inch 
aboard. This walk is exceedingly narrow 
and it’s quite a long stretch from the 
after cockpit to the foredeck. Of course 
to make it any wider would mean re- 
ducing the width of the deckhouse and 
taking a slice from the galley and toilet 
room below but in spite of the handrail 
on the roof above it would be very easy 
to make a mis-step and slide overboard. 
An inch or two more along there would 
help considerably, especially on dark 
nights when dew increases the slipping 
hazard. 


TWELVE CYLINDER SMOOTHNESS AND DEPENDABILITY 
IN SIX CYLINDER SPACE 


One oF the big moments of a recent 
visit to the Great Lakes was a spin in 
a new 19 foot Gar Wood runabout pow- 
ered with a new Scripps Zephyr V-12 
conversion. We had ridden behind this 
engine in a Lincoln Zephyr car and 
often, while idling, had been forced to 
look at the ammeter to tell whether the 
engine was running, so we were very 
interested to see just what 12 cylinder 
smoothness meant in a small marine 
engine. We can say without qualifica- 
tion that it meant plenty in smooth- 
ness, silence, and all round efficiency. 

The story is not very long but our 
convictions are definite — this 267 cu. 
in. engine delivering up to 110 h.p. is a 
fine power plant in every way. 

The trial was held on the St. Clair 
river with smooth water and a course 
clear of traffic. After a few minutes 
warming up we opened the throttle 
right up to her full 3500 r.p.m. which 
with a 12’ x 15’ Equi-poise wheel pushed 
us along at over 36 miles per hour. The 
engine operation was smooth at the 
start and smooth at top speed without 
a sign of a vibration period in between, 
in fact there was never a visible quiver 
in the rubber mountings; they seemed 
almost superfluous. The cylinder head 
and exhaust manifold were actually 
cooler at wide open throttle than at 
lower speeds. 

Well impressed by this first demon- 
stration of the V-12’s performance we 
lifted the hatch for an examination. 
Although at first glance the engine 
seemed to be rather cluttered up on 
top and in front, the virtues of this 
arrangement were immediately ap- 


parent for from one exhaust manifold 
around beneath the engine to the other 
manifold it is absolutely clear except 
for the starter. Carburetor, fuel pump, 
oil fill and generator are all on top and 
distributors, water pumps, and tach- 
ometer take-off are also equally acces- 
sible on the front of the engine. 

Adjustments, repairs, or just plain 
tinkering can be accomplished stand- 
ing up and without the aid of special 
corner cutting tools of any kind. Even 
with the carburetor standing on end on 
the very top the engine is only 2234” 
high and the bottom of the oil pan 
measures only 814” at its widest point 
so that it will nestle down very low in 
the narrowest of bottoms. The weight 
is 750 pounds. 

But to get back to the story — after a 
two mile dash up the river interspersed 
with hairpin turns and several circles 
back over our own wake, we discon- 
nected one of the distributor coils to 
see just how efficiently one bank of six 
cylinders performed alone. Of course, 
some of the smoothness was lost but it 
was quite a contrast to the fours and 
sixes we’ve been accustomed to which 
sputter and jerk when one or two cylin- 
ders go bad. In fact, if we hadn’t al- 
ready been running with all 12 cylinders 
we would have never known there was 
anything wrong. She turned up over 
40 h.p. and pushed along at almost 25 
miles per hour. Sufficient to get us 
home both decisively and quickly. 

The V-12 Scripps Zephyr has sepa- 
rate and independent points, ignition 
coils, 2nd water pumps for each bank of 
cylinders and a duplex down draft 


The new V-12 Scripps Zephyr 
turns out 110 h.p. at 3600 r.p.m. 


carburetor supplying each manifold 
independently of the other. These fea- 
tures so completely duplicate the ad- 
vantages of a twin installation that 
aside from gas line or fuel pump 
difficulties there is very little which 
can go wrong to incapacitate both 
banks of cylinders. 

Even when getting 12 cylinder per- 
formance in the length of an ordinary 
six there’s always the question of extra 
gas consumption whether it be based 
on fact or fancy. Scripps’ engineering 
department answers this question by 
explaining that Lincoln Motor Co. en- 
gineers spent several years developing 
this engine — they were not pressed for 
time or money. They were able through 
extensive use of electrical indicators to 





develop such perfect manifolding and 
gas distribution that when Scripps 
tested its qualifications for marine use 
there was no reason for changing the 
aluminum cylinder heads or manifolds 
in any way. Gas economy has already 
proven a leading feature of this engine 
just as it has in the Lincoln Zephyr car. 
The aluminum head, of course, will 
not do for salt water use so Scripps is 
recommending an alternate cast iron 
head which is supplied at no extra cost. 
The cast iron oil pan is also advisable 
in salt water rather than the steel. 
Among the other features of this 
engine the advantages of which are 
more or less obvious, are the four 
widely spaced motor supports attached 
to the engine rather than the oil pan; 
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A close-up of the front of the V-12 showing reservoir type water 
pumps and double coils and condensers 


the self-priming “‘reservoir,’’ bronze 
gear type water pumps with enclosed 


restor of Scripps 
design which pro- 
tects the carbu- 
retor from spray, 
silences air intake, 
and air conditions 
the motor com- 
partment by re- 
moving engine 
fumes. Then 
there’s the oil 
gauge—easily 
visible on top of 
the motor — the 
reverse gear hous- 
ing breather 
which prevents 
pressure on oil 
seals, the reversi- 
ble exhaust mani- 
fold and the full 
. high pressure 
forced feed lubrication system. And 
last of all— parts can be obtained 


outboard ball bearings to take the belt from any Lincoln Zephyr dealer. 


pull; and the equa flow cap Flame ar- 


While this engine will appeal pri- 


marily to owners of runabouts and 
small cruisers interested in efficient, 
dependable high speed operation, it 
has a broad operating range and is 
therefore being offered with a 2.12 to 
1 reduction gear for owners of heavy 
cruisers and auxiliaries interested in 
silent, smooth operation. 

In auxiliary installations space and 
working room around the engine is a 
very important consideration often 
overlooked by designers in working out 
details of layout and planning engine 
installation. We’ve spent some very 
uncomfortable hours crawling around 
behind tanks, bulkheads, and all sorts 
of encumbrances to get at some of the 
most essential parts of auxiliary en- 
gines. When the engine is placed as far 
aft as possible, in a section otherwise 
devoted to storage space, water pump 
connections, generator and carburetor, 
all notorious trouble makers, are, on 
most engines, very hard to reach. The 
accessibility of every part of the V-12 
should appeal to all auxiliary owners. 
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REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


The horsepower curve shows a _ broad 


operating range 


THE UPTON COMBINATION REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEAR 


We’ve found that in the yachting 
field, just as in many others, very often 
the significant and important new devel- 
opments receive very little public atten- 
tion at first while other more spectacular 
things create a great hullabaloo. 

We had a demonstration and a good 
look at the Upton Synchronized Con- 
stant Mesh Marine Reverse Gear a 
short time ago and it impressed us as 
something which may make quite a stir 
in the near future. This combination re- 
duction and reverse gear was first intro- 
duced to the public a little over a year 
ago. It attracted only slight attention 
which, we think, can be explained by a 
very pronounced “from Missouri’’ at- 
titude on the part of engine builders. 
_ However, the Kermath people did 
take an early interest in the Upton gear 
and have been coéperating in its de- 
velopment for over a year. There were 
a few “bugs” to be worked out, but 
this has apparently been successfully 
accomplished and Kermath is now 
offering this gear as optional equipment 
with both their V-8 and “Sea Rover” 
engines and they are contemplating its 
extension through their whole line. It is 
supplied at the same price as their other 
reverse and reduction gear combination. 
The reduction provided is 2 to 1. 

In digging into this thing we started 
with the spectacular angle — an actual 
demonstration of the performance of 
these gears on a pair of Kermath “Sea 
Rovers” powering a Matthews 38’ Sin- 
gle Cabin cruiser. It may be hard to 
believe but we saw those engines 
shifted directly from ahead to reverse 
while turning over more than 1500 
r.p.m. and the throttle immediately 
advanced to a full 2500 r.p.m. with 
plenty of power and speed and 100% 
efficiency. All that without a clash or 
sound of any kind from the gears. Even 
the reverse is silent as each gear re- 
volves at all times in the same direction 
whether carrying a load or not. That 
alone proved so conclusively the posi- 
tive and quick acting control provided 
by the Upton gears that the succeeding 
demonstrations of twin screw maneuv- 
erability, etc. were merely routine tests. 

After the demonstration had broken 
down our “Missouri” attitude and 
thoroughly proven the strength and 





The Upton Gear as part of a twin instal- 
lation of Kermath ‘‘Sea Rovers’”’ in a 
Matthews ‘‘ 38” 


stamina of the Upton gears our next 
surprise came when we looked inside 
the gear box to see how it worked — 
the simplicity of what we saw there 
made a decidedly favorable impression. 

There are only five gears in the whole 
assembly. All are of the helical type 
with 2 inch faces and made of highest 
quality chrome steel. The shafts of 
the same steel are mounted in oversize 
ball bearingsinsuring minimum friction. 

As shown in Figs. 1 and 2 the power 
is transmitted through an ordinary disc 
type clutch to gears A and B which, 
being on the same shaft revolve at all 
times in the same directions as the 
motor. Gear C is at all times meshed 
with B and revolves in the opposite 


direction. Gear A is in constant mesh 
with the idler E (not shown in Fig. 1) 
which in turn is in constant ‘mesh with 
D thereby giving it the same rotation 
as A and opposite to that of C. 

C and D are not fixed to their shaft 
but work through the toothed sprocket 


| F shown in Figs. 1 and 3. F slides for- 


ward and backward to engage either 
C or D and turns the shaft in which- 
ever way it revolves. 

As illustrated in Fig. 1, gears B and 
C working through sprocket F would 
be turning the shaft and propeller in 
the direction opposite to the rotation of 
the engine; gears A, D and E would be 
turning but carrying no load. 

The experience and extensive tests of 
the Kermath Mfg. Co. seems to indicate 
that the Upton gear as now produced 
is a very fine reduction and reverse 
gear on every count. It is thoroughly 
dependable, completely silent, yet ex- 
tremely simple. 

The clutch is the only part of the 
mechanism which ever requires adjust- 
ment and this should be necessary no 
oftener than any ordinary clutch. It 
can be done in a few minutes by remov- 
ing the inspection plate and adjusting a 
single screw. The full efficiency and 
complete silence in reverse means that 
in twin-screw installations, the propel- 
lers can be turned in opposite directions 
without the necessity of opposite 
rotation engines. 

Upton gear simplicity is particularly 
useful to auxiliaries for not only does it 

provide reduction 











gearing five or six 
inches shorter 
than has previ- 
ously been enjoyed 
but also when the 
propeller is al- 
lowed to turn 
when sailing, only 
the stub shaft re- 
volves, thus elim- 
inating clutch 
plate friction. 

On the score of 
silence all five 
gears are in con- 
stant mesh and 








Fig. 1 


turn in the same 
direction under all 





Fig. 2 


conditions; a cushion synchronizer 
renders manipulations silent; and pre- 
cise machining and matching of gears 
eliminates all sound and hum. 

Dependable operation has been ob- 
tained by the use of highest quality 
chrome steel, a simple mechanism, and 
the fact that regardless of engine speed 
the gears pass through an absolute 
neutral in shifting from ahead to 
reverse or vice versa. 

There has been some criticism of the 
clutch used with the Upton gear — the 
critics feeling that one of larger plate 
area would be better. However, this 
clutch as well as every other part of the 
gear has been thoroughly tested and we 
see no reason why any inherent weak- 
ness should not have been corrected. 





Fig. 8 
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DIRECTION FINDERS FOR YACHTS 


Last year’s New Rochelle-Nantucket 
race was won and lost in rounding the 
lightship in a pea soup fog. Starlight, a 
fast new boat, ably manned and compe- 
tently navigated, had the misfortune to 
miss the turning mark by a scant 
margin. After a two hour delay she 
finally worked out a line of soundings, 
found the mark and started back. This 
delay, however, caused her to miss a 
fair tide through the Race and thereby 
lose all chance of placing first. 

A direction finder, undoubtedly, 
would have turned the tables for as 
Starlight groped vainly about in the fog, 
Nantucket lightship, which she was 
seeking, was sending out a continuous 
succession of distinctive signals com- 
pletely analogous to the light flashes 
shut out by the fog and having a range 
many times as great. 

However, important as it may be in 
distance races, the direction finder is a 
still greater aid to cruising when expert 
navigators and precise fixes are more 
apt to be lacking. For every boat that 
races there are a score or more which 
only cruise and hundreds of these spent 
those same foggy hours crawling un- 
easily from port to port or at anchor, 
cursing the bad weather which was 
cutting precious days from their 
vacation cruise. 


Cost only $190 


While they waited, over a hundred 
U.S. Lighthouse Bureau radio beacons 
were sending out guiding signals, un- 
heard by human ears but easily picked 
up and translated by direction finders 
costing as little as $190. 

The direction finder is such an obvi- 
ous aid to navigation and maintenance 
of schedules, that it has already found 
wide commercial application on prac- 
tically all ocean going passenger and 
freight vessels, and scores of fishing 
vessels from thirty and forty feet on up 
have installed them. To us this is one 
of their greatest recommendations, for 
the operators of these fishing vessels 
don’t spend a nickel without being 
certain that it brings them a definite 
return. They use direction finders to 
locate the fishing banks without delay 
and to set a straight course for the 
market when loaded. 

The principle of the direction finder 
is simple enough and to those yachts- 
men who owned radio sets of the loop 
aerial vintage it is quite familiar. They 
will remember how by putting the 
plane of the loop in line with the direc- 
tion of the broadcasting station great- 
est volume was obtained. Conversely 
by turning the loop squarely across the 
wave least volume, or none at all, the 
null point is found. Since the null point 
is more sharply defined it is the point 
located and utilized by the direction 
finder. 


Receiver must be rugged 


The modern direction finder in its 
simplest form is nothing but a radio set 
capable of receiving signals in the 270 
to 340 kilocycle band with a pelorus at- 
tached to give the bearing of the station 
being received. However, simple as that 
may appear a really efficient direction 
finder for yacht use must be scientific- 
ally constructed to provide a well 
defined null point; it must be easily 
operated by a comparatively inexperi- 
enced person and its construction must 


be rugged and sufficiently watertight to 
resist the moisture, dampness and, in 
some cases, just plain sea water which 
is inevitable on small yachts. 

The refinements and additional 
equipment to be found on the larger 
more expensive models provide greater 
range and automatic compensation for 
the errors caused by the hull of the 
vessel. 

Radio beacon stations have been 
established along the coasts of the 
U. S. and on the Great Lakes at inter- 
vals averaging about 50 miles. They are 
usually arranged in groups of three 
stations all operating on the same fre- 
quency and transmitting simultane- 
ously. This permits a three point bear- 
ing to be obtained without re-tuning 
the receiver. The signals are simple 
combinations of dots and dashes and 
are transmitted constantly during peri- 
ods of poor visibility and during certain 
definite parts of each hour of good visi- 
bility. No knowledge of code is neces- 
sary to receive these signals. Radio- 
beacon charts issued by the government 
give complete information regarding 
the stations. 

Radio direction finder bearings enable 
the navigator to look over the horizon 
and through fog, storm and darkness. 
They are dependable enough for all 
navigational purposes within the range 
which they can be heard. 


Bearings may be used in three ways 


There are three distinct ways in 
which radio bearings can be used. 
First, to obtain a fix by crossing two, 
three, or more bearings taken at the 
same time. Second, as a homing signal 
which may be followed to its source, 
and third, to determine a line of posi- 
tion which can be crossed with a similar 


line obtained by 
celestial naviga- 
tion to obtain a 
fix. 

During the re- 
cent ocean race to 
Bermuda, about 
ten of the com- 
petitors were 
equipped with di- 
rection finders. As 
far as we know 
none of these de- 
pended solely upon 
radio bearings for 
their navigation 
but practically all 
found them a very 
useful adjunct. On 
the last day when 
beating up to the 
island Edlw’s direc- 
tion finder enabled 
her to maintain a 
constant check on 
her position with 
respect to the fin- 
ish line as shown 
by the diagram on 
the next page. 
With celestial navigation alone her 
positions, of course, could have been 
plotted but subsequent checks would 
have been dependant upon the ac- 
curacy of the same chronometer, etc., 
and no definite check could have been 
obtained until the island appeared 
above the horizon. 

Successful results in the use of direc- 
tion finders depend upon careful manu- 
facture, painstaking installation, skill- 
ful calibration and some experience in 
operation. 

Variations in temperature and hu- 
midity are some of the hazards which 


A Bludworth direction finder on the New York Yacht Club 
32-footer ‘‘ Apache.’”’ The loop may be removed when not in use 





YACHTING 





must be guarded against in the con- 
struction of direction finders. The loop 
which is shielded to keep out extraneous 
noises must be carefully wound and 
insulated to avoid short circuits due to 
condensation. 

Installation and calibration of the 
direction finder is fully as important as 
proper construction. The loop is placed 
outside the hull of the vessel wherever 
possible though this location is only 
essential in composite and all-metal 
hulls. On sailing yachts where above 
deck installation would be impractical, 
it is usually placed as high as possible 
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* EXPLANATION 


LS. —— Lightship 
FREQUENCY is given in kilocycles after name of station 
OPERATING SEQUENCE 

UNITED STATES and CANADIAN radiobeacons are assigned group fre 
quencies and definite operating minutes. The sequence within a group is 
indicated by numeral in square atten the name, thus Stations with 
the same sequence numbers will all transmit on the same minute. Where 
half minute operation is effective the letters (a) and (b) after the 
sequence number are used to indicate the first and second half respect 
tvely thus, 
CHARACTERISTIC is shown below station name. NITED STATES and 
CANADIAN radiobeacons send signal for 60 seconds, with 120 seconds sitent. 
except those at PANAMA CANAL APPROACHES which send as shown in 
table and those which operate for halt minutes (30 seconds with 150 
seconds silent) a8 referred to above 
OPERATING SCHEDULE 

See table for stations at PANAMA CANAL APPROACHES which have ir 

ww schedules. All other radiobeacons operate during tog or low 

visibility and during one or two 10 minute periods out of each hour in 
clear weather. The assigned 10 minute periods of each hour of clear 
wea! ‘ation are given in brackets after the name of the station, 
thus [1-4] [2-5] etc. The last minute of each clear weather 10 minute 


DISTANCE FINDING STATIONS 

At the stations marked > or rey the radiobeacon and sound signal 
‘ere synchronized for distance finding (See explanation and table in 
LIGHT LIST) 
DIAL SETTINGS. 

interference will be reduced if proper dia! settings for each radiobeacon 
3s° are , and carefully 


See LIGHT LISTS for full information, and NOTICES TO MARINERS for 
changes 


STATIONS WITH OPERATING DETAILS 
DIFFERING FROM GENERAL SYSTEM 























STATION OPERATING PERIODS 
© to 10th and 30th to 40th min 
CRISTOBAL MOLE each hour continuously, 
(PANAMA CANAL) (without 120 sec. silent period) 
No special operation for fog 
15th to 25th and 45th to 55th min 
CAPE MALA each hour continuously, 
(PANAMA CANAL) {without 120 sec. silent period) 
No special operation for fog 
° SABINE PASS 314 (1) [3-6 
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tion within United 
States waters are in direct charge of district Lighthouse Sup: 
enntendents whose headquarters and district mits are 
indicated For NANTUCKET, VINEYARD 

Mariners are particularly requested to immediately notify 
the responsible Superintendent of Lighthouses. direct, of any 
detect of misplacement observed in an aid to navigation 
Messages may be sent by radio oF telegraph, collect. Such 
cooperation will materially assist in the prompt remedying of 
defects, and in the effective maintenance by the Lighthouse 
Service of its ads to navigation 

For radiobeacons at Cape Mata and Cristobal Mole, notify 
Commandant 15th Naval District. Balboa, C. Z 

Commissioner of Lighthouses vr soe] [i] 
ome 
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THE HALL-SCOTT * * * * * 


INVADER 








**has done an outstanding job in the 


betier class of sport fishing boats:’ 


With the increased interest in sport 
fishing, there has come a wide-spread 


realization on the part of naval archi- 





tects and experienced,sport fishermen 
that Hall-Scott INVADER engines are 
signally suited for use in the better 


class of sport fishing boats. 





A number of exceptionally inter- 
esting new installations of Hall-Scott 
INVADERS will be seen in Florida this 


winter —significant additions to the 








large national fleet of fine sport fishing 
boats powered by Hall-Scott INVADERS. 


For those considering a change in 








power plant, there is still time to 





repower with Hall-Scott INVADERS 
before the opening of the Florida 
fishing season. Kindly write us for 


full engineering data and prices. 





HALL-S COTT MOTOR CAR ComMPAN Y 
. e Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 3 * 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. . SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 











A Kelster direction finder as installed on the new 52-footer ‘‘Floenna,” an identical 
receiver is used on the largest ocean liners 


below decks. Whether above or below 
it should be at least six feet from rigging 
and large metal objects, metal covered 
bulkheads, etc. Installation and cali- 
bration can be done by amateurs but 
even in the simplest outfits it is best 
handled by representatives of the 
maker or experts specializing in that 
work. 

Calibration is necessary to determine 
the amount of error or deviation caused 
by metallic materials such as ballast, 
stays, engines, hull straps, etc. It is 
accomplished by circling a radio beacon 
station at a distance of two miles or 
more and taking simultaneous bearings 
with direction finder and sight pelorus. 
With the vessel’s head directly on the 
station the direction finder is set arbi- 
trarily at 0 degrees and readings or 
azimuths compared for every 10 de- 
grees on around the circuit. These 
errors or corrections proceed in orderly 
fashion in each quadrant from no 


error when the beacon is dead ahead, 
dead astern or on either beam to the 
maximum error when at 45° from any of 
those points. A curve of these errors 
resembling a sine curve must then be 
plotted. After calibration a deviation 
card is made up from the curve and in 
most models the errors are set down on 
a tape around the dummy compass 
card. In the higher priced models an 
automatic mechanical compensator is 
provided which enables the radio bear- 
ing to be read direct or true without 
applying any correction. As long as 
there are no changes made in metallic 
rigging or equipment of the hull the 
calibrated deviation will remain con- 
stant. 


Experience improves accuracy of bearings 


After careful calibration, the next 
requirement is a little practice on the 
part of the observer of the direction 
finder. The experience of several opera- 





FINISH LINER 
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In beating up to the finish line in the 1986 Bermuda Race ‘‘Edlu”’ used her direction 
finder to obtain close checks on her position 


tors shows that they 
had no difficulty in get- 
ting a finely defined and 
accurate null point on 
bearings dead ahead, 
dead astern and on the 
beams but that con- 
siderable practice was 
required to get a sharp 
true bearing between 
these points. On the 
larger long range mod- 
els there are several 
dials to twist and sev- 
eral week’s experience 
is required to train the 
ear to pick out the null 
point clearly and defi- 
nitely. In actual service, 
however, even if that 
difficulty was encount- 
ered a good bearing 
could easily be obtained 
by getting a bow bear- 
ing on each of the sta- 
tions being worked. 
On power boats in- 
stallation and calibration difficulties are 
few. It is not difficult to locate the loop 
well away from disturbing influences and 
engine and generator noises can be 
tracked down, shielded, and filtered 
without muchtrouble. Onsailing yachts, 
however, the problem is considerably 
complicated by networksof wire rigging, 
sail track, etc. As long as the disturbing 
influences remain constant there is no 
trouble but when the vessel heels over 
the lee rigging slacks up, breaking the 
circuit and upsetting the balance be- 
tween rigging on each side of the direc- 
tion finder; or lee runners are slacked 





This Ritchie model may also be used as an 
ordinary broadcast receiver 


off and the boom swings from side to 
side, then the trouble begins. 

A partial solution has been found 
in either breaking up the rigging into 
short lengths with insulators or bond- 
ing all shrouds, etc. into one constant 


influence with permanent soldered con- | 


nections. To this Bludworth adds a 
special sense and balancing antenna 
which counteracts any remaining er- 
rors. By these means a direction finder 
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This Bludworth model, absolutely watertight, is permanently 
installed on the open bridge of this power cruiser 


compass. As the owners already pos- 
sessing direction finders become more 
experienced and other owners are added 
their use will undoubtedly become quite 
common, even on comparatively small 
boats. 

Bludworth has seven models of 
direction finders for yachts ranging 
from the Scout with a range of about 
50 miles and selling for $190 to the 
custom-made Navigator model at 
$1200. The Standard 6 at $425 is most 
popular, has a range of 300 to 500 
miles, and is contained in a water-tight 
case. 

E. S. Ritchie & Sons have two mod- 
els, the larger of which operates on the 
vessel’s source of power on any voltage 
from 12 to 115. This receiver also in- 
cludes the regular broadcast range. 
They are now working on the develop- 
ment of a new aircraft type outfit to 
be announced next spring. 

The two models which Kolster offer 
for yacht use include receivers identical 
with those contained in their larger 
commercial models. 

The only model at present offered by 
RCA is suitable only for large yachts 
but they are contemplating the devel- 
opment of smaller units. 


has been successfully installed right in | _ 


the midst of the mass of rigging on the |~ 


steel three-masted schooner Migrant. 
Kolster feels that a little experimenting 
with the location of the loop is sufficient 
to overcome all variable errors which 
have any considerable effect on the ac- 
curacy of bearings. 

With the great number of radiobea- 
con stations which now line all our 
coasts and the concentration of these 
stations in the areas in which fog is most 
prevalent it is now quite possible to 
navigate solely by direction finder and 





’ 





The Bludworth Scout Model has a range of 
over 50 miles — it sells for $190 
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HE expert design and the quality materials skillfully and staunchly 
assembled in the Richardson Little Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts 
will add to your boating pleasure. 


Richardsons are built to a high standard of quality and are the 
greatest value for the dollars you spend for a cruiser. Yet the price of 
a Richardson is no more (and usually less) than for any other cruiser 
of its size and type. The exceptional value offered by Richardson is 
possible only because Richardson operates the most efficient cruiser 
building factory in the world and produces standardized cruisers by 
the mile thereby cutting operating, production, overhead and other 
costs to the bone and by purchasing quality materials in carload lots 
at lowest cost. These savings are passed on to the purchasers of Rich- 
ardson Little Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts. 


For 1937 Richardson offers fifteen arrangements in 26, 30 and 32’ 
hulls ranging from $1820 to $4980 depending on size, power and 
equipment installed. At these prices, Richardsons are stupendous 
values. 


Investigate before you buy your 1937 cruiser. Ask the Richardson 
dealer to show you how much more value you can obtain in a Rich- 
ardson for the same or less money than you'd pay for a so-called 
*‘just-as-good”’ craft. 


The 1937 Richardson literature ‘‘F-37"' illustrating the Richardsons 
(standards of cruiser value for a quarter of a century) is free. Write 


for your copy today. 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO., 5TH AVE. & 15TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Distributors for Metropolitan New York 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INc. 
371 SWEENEY STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS : JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 


THERE’S MORE 
TO BOATING IF YOU OWN 
A RICHARDSON ..... 


PLEASURE 


RICHARDSON LITTLE GIANT. Richardson Little Giant model 26-1 is a 


full sized and complete cruiser wit every comfort and convenience for four in the cabin 
and with a kpit large for a dozen. Richardson Little Giants are built with 





seven arrangements hae uding one having glass and screen enclosed deckhouse — ideal 
for living aboard. All Little Giants are powered with rubber mounted 6-cylinder 6-51 
Gray motors and have speeds up to 18 M.P.H. Priced from $1820 to $2690. 








RICHARDSON JUNIOR. The 30’ x 9’ 4” Single Cabin Open Cockpit 
Richardson Junior has, in addition to its many features and conveniences, a dining nook 
that converts to a double h and a lavatory large enough for dressing room use. The 
cockpit can be covered for its full length, as shown, or the canopy can be any length 
desired by the papers. There is also a Giant (model 30-1) with a sunshine cockpit 
and auto control and an Enclosed Bridge Junior (model 30-5) which are hast as spacious 
complete and eye-appealing as the Junior illustrated. Powered with rubber mounte: 
6-cylinder 6-71 Gray motors for 15-16 M.P.H. Priced from $2880 to $3770. 








RICHARDSON CRUISABOUT. Richardson Cruisabouts are absolutely the 
finest cruisers of their size and type as well as being exceptional values. The Single 
Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruisabout mode! 32-2 has wonderfully comfortable and spa- 
cious accommodations for six people. Model 32-1 has the same cabin arrangement and 
large cockpit. Model 32-3 is fitted with a Gray Vee-drive. Model 32-6 is the Deluxe 
Enclosed Bridge with double stateroom, dinette, bar, vanity nook and many other fea- 
tures that make this Richardson as comfortable as your home. Powered with rubber 
mounted 6-cylinder 6-91 Gray motors for 15-16 M.P.H. Priced from $3850 to $4980, 
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IMPORTANT 


To those who gave subscriptions for 
YACHTING to their friends for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS last December! 





These subscriptions entered last year will 
expire with our December issue. To pre- 
vent a possible break in your gift order, 
and to assist us in preparing for the holiday 
rush, may we suggest that you renew at 
once? An attractive greeting card will 
again notify them of your thoughtfulness. 


1 YEAR $ 4.00 
2 YEARS $ 7.00 
3 YEARS $10.00 


{Canadian and Foreign postage 
$1.00 a year additional} 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Circulation Department 
YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my check for $.............. to cover the cost of 
the gift subscriptions listed below: 
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YACHTING 


British Yachting Notes 


ISTORY, it is said, repeats itself. Whether or not this statement is 
true in general affairs it is hard to say, but in yachting affairs its cor- 
rectness can hardly be doubted. For some little time there has been a de- 
mand — more insistent as time goes on — for a more seaworthy type of 
racing yacht, that is to say, a type of vessel suited, both as to hull and rig, 
to the weather conditions to be met with around our coast. The view has 
also been freely expressed that the type of craft encouraged by the rating 
rule should be equally suitable for cruising purposes. 

On October 6, 1892, in response to an invitation from the Yacht Racing 
Association, seven of the leading British designers addressed a joint circular 
letter to that body, giving their views as to popular requirements, and sug- 
gestions as to how these requirements could best be met. Embodied in this 
circular letter, the designers expressed an opinion which seems to hold good 
today just as it did in 1892. They wrote: ‘‘We take it that the general 
yachting public require in a yacht: That she shall be safe in all conditions 
of wind and weather; that she shall combine the maximum of room on 
deck and below with the minimum of primé cost; and that she shall be 
driven as fast as may be with the least expenditure of labour, 7.e., that 
she shall have a moderate and workable sail area. Therefore, as but few 
men can afford to build for racing, and for racing only, and as the racer of 
today is the cruiser of a few years hence, any rating rule should, by its 
limitations, encourage such a wholesome type of vessel.’ 

The Council of the Yacht Racing Association, however, took the view 
that what the yacht owning public wanted in a racing yacht is speed, and 
speed at any price. The designers, in a letter to the Council, dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1892, wrote: ‘‘Our opinions, as expressed in that letter of October 
8th, practically remain unchanged; but so far as we are able to interpret 
the wishes of yacht owners, as stated in public prints, and more especially 
as expressed by your chairman and the majority of your committee, we 
now take it that speed, and speed before other good qualities, is what is to 
be aimed at. We consequently withdraw any suggestions made in that 
letter, as having been made under a misapprehension as to your require- 
ments.”’ 

That is how matters stood forty-four years ago and that is how they 
stand today — but with one interesting exception. The Y.R.A. Council 
is now searching for a method of measurement which will produce and safe- 
guard the very type of yacht which the designers thought desirable in 
1892. 


A New Class 


Bound up with the new move for the adoption of a rule which will pro- 
duce a more seaworthy type of yacht than those racing at present, is the 
proposal that a new class shall be adopted, of considerably smaller size than 
the Class J vessels. Unfortunately, it would appear that the delay in ap- 
proaching the subject has made it most unlikely that the new class can be 
established in time for yachts to be built for next season’s racing. Here, 
again, history appears to have repeated itself. 

In 1895, the late G. L. Watson wrote: “‘ A policy of procrastination seems 
to have haunted the Yacht Racing Association since its inception, as in 
most instances where the building rules have been changed, these changes 
have been decided on so close to the coming season that builders have been 
unfairly pushed in the designing and getting ready of new vessels. I would 
venture to suggest to that body, and this in the interests of yacht owners 
quite as much as of builders, that no rule affecting construction of racing 
yachts should be considered after the end of October.’’ 

As matters stand at the time of writing, it appears to be highly improb- 
able that any definite and satisfactory decision as to a new class can be 
arrived at before the end of October. 

In view of the increasing popularity of international contests, it would, 
in any case, have been a sound policy to have conferred with the New York 
Yacht Club and the North American Yacht Racing Union before making 
any decisive move in the matter. It may very likely be the intention of 
the Council to take steps after having consulted the leading designers in 
Great Britain, but the delay in arranging for this consultation will prob- 
ably have the effect of still further delaying effective action. 

Had it not been for the adoption of the New York Yacht Club’s measure- 
ment rule for the large classes in this country and the challenge by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron with Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour I, big class 
racing would have been in a bad way. While it is probable that the New 
York Yacht Club’s rating rule may fulfill all the requirements to be met 
with in American waters, and particularly those of Class J, it may be just 
possible that the two countries might get together on a smaller class, or 
classes, better suited in type for racing under hard conditions and, also, 
for general all round cruising. 

It may, very naturally, be asked: Why should anyone want a better 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Gar Wood Cruiser — Model 696— Equipped with Willard Batteries for starting and lighting. 


STOWED AWAY TO STAY 


e Once you tighten down the terminals on a Willard Marine 
Battery and stow it away in its locker... it will stay there 
and give you dependable power month after month—so long 
as you give it just reasonable attention. 





This folio gives all the 
facts about the complete 
line of NEW Willard 
Marine Batteries. Just 


send us your name and 


Ae ' 


address; we'll mail you 
Willard Marine Batteries don’t have those hidden flaws that a copy at once. 


let go without warning. Flaws and careless workmanship just 
can’t be there, because every Willard must pass 74 inspec- 
tions during its manufacture. It’s bound to be dependable. 
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That’s why so many boat owners and skippers won’t have 
anything but a Willard in their craft. From experience 
they know Willard Marine Batteries Cost Less To Own. 
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WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This Q.C.f- 38-foot express cruiser, commuter, or play-boat de luxe 
can hold its full speed of 31 m. p. h. under all ordinary conditions. 
If heavy weather makes it advisable to slow down a bit, the hull 
form is such that she still gives efficient performance. Leaflet E111. 





AMERICAN CAB AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. + TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 





News from Yachting Centers 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ITH the exception of the disastrous episode of the northeast gale 
which raised havoc at Marblehead and along the Wollaston shore, 
and took toll of several Herreshoff ““S”’ boats, 30-Square-Metres and 
Indians among the racing classes, late autumn sailing has been pleasant 
sport. Hauling out days have been going along hand and hand with the 
launching of new craft. 
— — 


The prospect of the biggest building winter is in the offing. Three 
proposed new one-design classes for next season are just off the boards. 
The 23-foot water line class from the board of Belknap and Paine, Inc.. and 
E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., probably will start building this month. Five of 
these are scheduled to go ahead. The Lawley yard is slated to build this 
fleet. 


io +44 


The second proposed class is from the designs of B. B. Crowninshield, of 
Marblchead, who has turned out many of the most successful yachts of 
all classes from the original knockabouts and 18-footers of the nineties to 
boats of the present day. The dimensions are 34 feet over all, 24 feet water 
line, 6 feet 10 inches beam, 4 feet 9 inches draft. Displacement will be 6000 
pounds with lead keel of 3000 pounds. The sail area will be 356 square feet. 


+ + + 


A third class, from the board of L. Francis Herreshoff, of Marblehead. is 
an ultra-modern craft, of the latest European type, which does away with 
long overhangs. The design shows a craft capable of being driven hard 
with good sail carrying power, together with the straight lines necessary 
for speed. The general dimensions are 31 feet 9 inches on deck, 27 feet 
water line, 7 feet beam, and 6 feet draft, with a sail area of 350 square feet. 


A wishbone boom and no backstays are features. The design follows a 
model which Herreshoff and his father, Nathanael G. Herreshoff, have been 
working on and which they have tried out in dinghies. 


+ + + 


One of the largest boats of the year, a new 63-foot auxiliary cutter 
designed by Frank C. Paine for B. Devereux Barker, of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, is under construction at Lawley’s Neponset yard. She is built 
to the new Cruising Club rule for ocean racing. 


+ + + 


The Class M sloop Valiant has been purchased by William T. Aldrich, 
former commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, from his brother, Winthrop 
Aldrich, former senior flag officer of the New York Yacht Club. Valiant will 
be brought to Lawley’s where she will undergo rig and interior changes 
under the supervision of Belknap & Paine. 


+ + + 


The Class Q sloop Robin (ex-Nawn), three-time winner of the Puritan 
Cup, has been sold by Chandler Hovey to Francis E. Waterman, who has 
been racing the Sea Witch in the class. Hovey is expected to center his 
efforts on the Weetamoe in next year’s America’s Cup trials. The 95-foot 
over all schooner Wildfire has been purchased by Harry E. Noyes, skipper 
of the Marblehead Eight-Metre champion Gypsy, from D. Spencer Berger, 
of New Haven. Built in 1923 for Charles L. Harding, by Herreshoff, 
Wildfire made an enviable record as a racing craft. winning the Astor Cup 
the same year she was built. She was the second schooner in this country 
to carry a Marconi rig. Both these sales were made through the office of 
John G. Alden. 


+ + + 


Among other recent sales made through this firm is that of the 35-foot 
auxiliary ketch Angler to E. V. Luce, of Orange, Connecticut; the 36-foot 
auxiliary yawl Pamano to David B. Gordon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
72-foot twin screw power boat Firefly to a Boston yachtsman. 
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This twin-screw Q.C.f 54-foot motor yacht compares favorably with 
the best of custom built craft. While suited for luxurious living and 
formal entertaining, yet it can be operated at minimum cost. Twin 


Hall-Scott engines give a speed of about 18 m. p. h. Leaflet E112. 
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Kelvin and Wilfrid O. White Company have christened their new 
quarters at 90 State St., Boston. Increased space will afford better display 
for instruments of their own manufacture and navigational equipment 
in general. 

+ + + 


At the recent regular meeting of the South Boston Yacht Club a drive 
was inaugurated to increase the Indian Class, still the most numerous fleet 
on the Bay. 

+ + + 


The Pleon Yacht Club has held its annual meeting and the new officers 
include Commodore Peter Langmaid, Vice-Commodore Eric Shepard, 
Rear-Commodore David Ives, Secretary Janet Pierce, Treasurer James T. 
Connolly, Jr., and William T. Haley, Jr., chairman of the race committee. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-McInnis have received an order for a triple screw sport fisher- 
man, 46% feet over all, with a cruising speed of 30 miles and top speed of 
36 miles an hour. Graves, of Marblehead, will build a new 47-foot schooner 
from Eldredge-McInnis designs. The same office will turn out a 26-foot 
auxiliary cutter for C. E. Davis, of Boston. 

The 51-foot motor sailer Migrant, designed by Eldredge-McInnis, has 
been sold by Gilbert Gleason to a Providence yachtsman, and the 36-foot 
power cruiser Kennebis, by the Estate of Dexter Stevens to Joseph D. 
Whalen, of Rhode Island. The 84-foot auxiliary schooner Liria has been 
sold by Edward J. Conquest to a Marblehead yachtsman. Eldredge- 
McInnis are. also supervising the reconditioning of the 50-foot express 
fishing yacht Bonito for Hugh Auchincloss, of Newport, for cruising out 
of Miami. 

++ + 


Henry Hill has invited Art Shuman and Paul Rust to Toronto for 
frostbite racing in the International 14-foot dinghics with the hope that 
some of the once hardy sailors will have a rebirth of courage and take up 
frostbiting again. The main idea, of course. is to have some 14-footers built 
in Boston. This accomplished, the Canadians will come down with three 
boats for a spring series. Hill was a member of the International 14-foot 
team which went to England and defeated the highly rated English team 
of Colin Ratsey and Ufia Fox. 


The Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association, which is planning a big 
program of racing during the current college year, will start things rolling 
with a dinghy regatta on the Charles River Basin, November Ist, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Nautical Asso- 
ciation. This regatta will place in competition for the second time the 
Boston Dinghy Club’s trophy which the Tech sailors won by a narrow 
margin over Dartmouth last spring. The regatta is expected to draw 
from a dozen colleges. 

+ + + 


There is some talk of building three or four Marblehead 36-foot cutters 
for New York owners this winter. The Gypsy, owned by designer Paine, 
has been acquired by R. W. Bartram, of New York. This makes three of the 
36-footers now in New York waters, Actaea and White Heather being there 
already. 


co 


The new 38-foot twin screw sport fisherman Orca, from designs of Bel- 
knap & Paine, was recently launched at Graves Yard, Marblehead. She is 
the third boat of this type, succeeding the Argonaut and Whistler IJ. An 
11-foot long pulpit and two steering positions are features of the design. 
Two Chrysler Crown engines will be installed. John W. Lowes, of Cam- 
bridge, is the owner. 

+ + + 


Building is expected to start this winter on several of the new 52-foot 
over all deckhouse auxiliaries from the board of Sparkman & Stephens. The 
new class will have a little more sail area than the successful 47-footers and 
either gasoline or Diesel power. The ketch-rigged auxiliary 47’s proved 
their sailing qualities and this enlarged edition is expected to be even 
better. The deckhouse is finished in butternut. Mahogany planking and 
copper fastenings are specified. John Leavitt, well known marine artist, 
has joined the drafting room of the Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens. 


+ + + 


The salty orchid of the past month goes to Dr. “Larry” Lunt, of the 
Boston Yacht Club, who sailed his 30-Square-Metre Pintail (ex-Oriole) 
through the Cape Cod Canal. With his son, Larry. Jr., as crew, Dr. Lunt 
voyaged down to Onset to deliver the Pintail, which has been sold down in 
Narragansett Bay. Once in the canal, the outboard motor did not prove 
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Own an ALDEN Boat Next Year 









.... To be sure, place your 
order now for one of these 
new 1937 stock models, now 


under construction. 
































CUTTER— DESIGN No. 636 
39’ 4” x 28’ 1” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3” 

A fast, able, comfortable cruising boat. 

Easy to handle. Plenty of room. Sleeps 

four. Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 








CABIN LAYOUT 


Similar in both boats. COST —in com- 
mission, ready to sail — on request. 
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YAWL—DESIGN No. 639 
38’ x 27/10” x 10’ 5” x 5! 3” 

An ideal single-handed yaw! with full 

headroom. Sleeps four. Good locker space. 

Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 

















131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John G. Alden Branch Office: 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








strong enough against the strong southwest puffs despite a favorable tide. 
Hoisting sail, the Pintail beat through the canal, tacking more than a 
hundred times and causing excitement along the shore in the course of the 
hand blistering trek. 

ee 


The Scituate Yacht Club will continue its racing renascence with a new 
class of Winabouts next season. 


eo} 


To clear up any ambiguity in last month’s flashes, the Morss Brothers’ 
crack Class A schooner Grenadier, designed by Alden, finished first and 
also made the best actual time in winning the major trophy in the inter- 
esting ‘‘two-way”’ Jeffrey’s Ledge Race. 


Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


TORMY WEATHER, Philip LeBoutillier’s notably successful ocean 
racing yawl, has been sold. Her purchaser is that popular fellow im- 
mortalized in yacht brokers’ sales announcements as “A. Prominent 
Yachtsman.”’ Scandalously wealthy chap is Mr. A. Prominent Yachtsman. 
There are more boats sold to him in the course of a year than there are to 
all the other yachtsmen put together in ten. So shy and modest about it all, 
too. 

At any rate A. P. Y. is said, on the best of authority, to be all set to enter 
Stormy in the California-to-Honolulu race next summer, if one is held. 
It is his plan to put Stormy in command of Rod Stephens, who skippered 
her when she won the Transatlantic Race to Norway in 1935 and the Fast- 
net Race the same year. A. P. Y. reasons that if Dorade can win the Trans- 
pacific classic in her first attempt, then Stormy should be able to do likewise 
since she was built as an improvement on Dorade. 


ee > 


According to past practice, 1937 is an off year for the race to Honolulu, 
but the Santa Barbara Yacht Club wants to run it with a July 4th start. 
An argument in favor of holding it next summer is that the event then 


will be run in alternate years to the Bermuda Race, thus making it possible 
for Eastern deep water racers to take a fling at it. Scuttlebutt gossip 
has it that George Roosevelt is toying with the idea of giving Mistress a 
ride to Hawaii. She has been about everywhere on the Atlantic and the 
change of water might agree with her. 


+ + + 


Georg (Pico) Vetlesen is back from a summer’s racing abroad and is 
feeling very good indeed about the record of his twelve-metre Vema. not to 
be confused with the three-masted schooner of that name. Pico sailed her 
in fifteen races and won thirteen of them, which comes pretty close to being 
par forthe course. He tells with a great deal of glee of how Johann Anker, 
annoyed because his latest ‘“Twelve’’ was taking Vema’s sea dust, made a 
special trip to the regatta site to sail the boat himself and put Pico in his 
proper place. 

The first leg of the course was 14 miles to windward and Vema turned the 
weather mark eleven minutes in the lead. When he got ashore, Anker 
hopped a train for home and had no more to say about Vema winning 
merely because the other boat was not well sailed. 


+ + + 


The Sound Interclub Class, doomed by the new international one-design 
class to a recession from its lofty position in the Long Island Sound ranking, 
wrote ‘‘finis’”’ to its present set-up with a gorgeous flourish. Not since the 
class came into being in 1926 has it had such a close, sustained and keen 
scrap for the championship. Corny Shields, the only survivor of the origina] 
Interclub group, won the title with Atleen by beating C. B. Stuart’s Ariel, 
sailed by Arthur Knapp, in the very last race of the Y. R. A. season. 

Knapp, champion three years in a row when he sailed Kenboy for Mel 
Griffiths, finished six one-thousandths behind Shields on percentage. It was 
Corny’s third championship and served as a fitting reward for the time and 
effort he has expended in keeping the Interclubs together as the hottest 
and most active one-design group on the Sound all these years. 


++ + 


Corny made it a double for the season by winning the Sunday series for 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy. He had no such bitter fight for 
this prize as he had for the class championship. Having worked out a big 
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In the past 94 years Atlantic has 


Nou get Fitose 3 endnges inan 
Atlantie Yacht Policy 


Atlantic yacht policies offer the 3 advantages essential to 
yacht insurance. These advantages are unquestioned secur- 
ity, savings through profit participation, and broker service. 


And if you ask any broker who has ever dealt with us in 
adjusting losses for his clients, we believe he will tell you that 
the Atlantic attitude in this respect is one of consistent and 
ungrudging liberality; that Atlantic policyholders get prompt 
and genuinely satisfactory settlements when losses occur. 








paid out more than $121,500,000 in 
dividends to its assured, and over 
$195,000,000 in losses. 










Atlantic Policies Are Placed Through Brokers. 


MARINE - YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insurance. 
Baltimore . 











. - Boston .. 


Atlantic Building: 49 QPall Aree, New York 
. Chicago... Cleveland . . . Philadelphia 





















lead early in the season he devoted himself to holding it in the face of late 
uprisings on the part of young Billy Cox and Knapp. 

Cox, who sailed Canvasback into third place in the championship in his 
first year in the class, was only three one-thousandths behind Shields in the 
final Bermuda Trophy percentage table. Knapp was a more distant third 
and Lawrence Marx’s Alberta a bang-up fourth. 


4 @ 


It certainly was a grand wind-up to the Interclubs’ sparkling career. 
Now they are on the block and may be scattered to the four winds by this 
time next season, although the class hopes to dispose of them in blocks to 
clubs desirous of acquiring a smart one-design fleet. Perhaps by the time 
this is in type, the Norwegian-built one-designs, to which many of the 
Interclub owners have subscribed, will be over here. A couple are expected 
before winter and the remainder are due before the next Y. R. A. season 
opens. 

+ + + 


Among the Y. R. A. champions for 1936 are Harry Maxwell’s Twelve- 
Metre one-design Iris; Barbara, Henry Taylor’s New York “Fifty’’; Van 
S. Merle-Smith’s international ‘‘Twelve’’ Seven Seas; Jack Shethar’s New 
York 32-footer Valencia; Sam Pirie’s New York “Thirty” Oriole (that’s 
hardly news); Ted Clark’s Victory sloop Reveille, the 1935 champion; the 
Bavier children’s Frolic in the Atlantic Class; and Frank Campbell’s Star 
boat Rascal. In the handicap divisions the champions were Gilbert Warner’s 
Wasaka; George Hoffman, Jr.’s, Quest; and H. A. Judge’s Proxy. As is the 
class custom, a girl, Miss Lois McIntyre, won the Wee,Scot title with Ahoy. 
Young Archie Deacon’s Armade topped the Snipe Class. 


> + + 


Rope Yarns! James D. Sparkman, chairman of Larchmont’s race com- 
mittee, has offered a trophy, a memorial to his yachting father, for a two- 
race series among the new international one-designs to be sailed at Larch- 
mont some time next April. . . . Herman Whiton and the crew of the 
Six-Metre Indian Scout, which cleaned up all manner of major trophies in 
Europe this summer, were honored at a testimonial dinner given on Sep- 
tember 25th by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club flag officers. . . . 
The Port Washington Yacht Club’s going-out-of-commission stag party 


the night of October 17th was turned into a testimonial to Adrian Iselin’ 
the club’s vice-commodore and International Star Class champion. . . 
Edward V. Ketcham, Jr., and William T. Hayward 3d, who sailed the 
ancient Draco into first place in the Atlantic Coast Olympic finals in the 
Star Class, have been made honorary members of the Babylon Yacht Club. 
. . . Seawanhaka has set August 28th as the date for the first race in the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup series in 1937. Seawanhaka would not have done 
that had it not had some assurance that its show would not conflict with 
the America’s Cup match. . . . Johnston de Forest bought one of the New 
York 32-footers and sold her without ever launching her. He passed the 
summer abroad and when he returned sold Nepsie to J. Gordon Gibbs, of 
New York. . . . F. Trubee Davison, former Assistant Secretary of War, 
has bought William MecMillan’s schooner Water Gipsy. . . . Purdy, of 
Port Washington, already has orders for six new Stars for early 1937 de- 
livery. . . . Young Chick Rollins, of New Rochelle, finished second to 
Frank Campbell in the Sunday series for the Western Long Island Sound 
Star Class Fleet championship. The old-timers took it on the chin this 
season. . . . Now for the frostbite dinghy season. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


N Narragansett Bay and Buzzards Bay, bad storms usually occur in 

the latter part of September, so that most boat owners like to haul 

out during this month. The yards are now filling rapidly and practically all 
of them are increasing their capacity in anticipation of more business. 


+ + + 


The theory that fall is the time to buy, creates many changes in boat 
ownership. A few of the recent ones are: Ralph Hamilton, of Providence, 
has sold his Show Boat and bought a new Eldredge-McInnis motor sailer; 
Frederick Jenckes, of Providence, who owns the Teal has bought a 39-foot 
Consolidated Play Boat; Peter Geddes has so'd his “ X.”’ dinghy and bought 
a Dyer ‘D,’’ and T. Sherman’s Star boat Fstrellita has been sold to Jack 
Tiplady. Also through the agency of W. P. Gladding, of Bristol, Thomas 8. 
Wadlow’s 45-foot yawl Genesee was sold to Messrs. N. J. Owen and Jack 
Keirn, of Cranston, R. I. 
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NATION-WIDE SHOWING OF 


“38” SEDAN 


More popular than ever before is this ideal all-weather model. 

Screened against insects it is also enclosed for cold or rainy 

weather—yet the aft open cockpit is very roomy. Canopy can be 

' shortened for fishing use if wanted. Deckhouse finish is op- 

tional—in white or ivory as shown or all-mahogany. Sleeps 

four in cabin and two in deckhouse. You'll like the new 
davenport lounge in the deckhouse. 









“38 SPORT CRUISER— Smartest fishing and playboat 
afloat. Sleeps 4 and is most complete for extended trips. 
Fishing accessory group added at slight additional cost. 


“38"" DOUBLE CABIN—The perfect home afloat. Two 
cabins, two toilets, large roomy deckhouse—a perfect ex- 
ample of the ideal family model for luxurious comfort. 


MATTHEWS 


x 38 + 46'- 50' ¥* 
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WITHIN the next few weeks your nearest dealer will be 
glad to show you the new 1937 Matthews...the blue- 
ribbon fleet of Matthews 4.7 years’ history. 


Be prepared for some surprises. You'll find a revolu- 
tionary new muffling system ... the quietest ever de- 
veloped in engineering history. You'll find sound 
proofing carried farther than ever before to provide the 
quietest running cruiser afloat. Canopies on all enclosed 


models are insulated against sun heat. You’ll find all 
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MATTHEWS “SAILER’’—The 25 
foot auxiliary sloop is more 
popular than ever. Only a “38” SINGLE CABIN—The original “38” model with a 
limited number can be built _new interior that sleeps 6 and features a large cozy 
during 1937. dining nook. Fishing equipment can be added. 
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hardware chromium plated ...Vicher appointments... 


lighter interiors . . . highest quality of finish. 


You’re getting value beyond anything ever known be- 
fore in the new husky Matthews... but you'll have to 
see these remarkable improvements yourself to appreci- 


ate them. 


Get in touch with your dealer today or inspect them 


at the factory. 


me MATTHE WSco. 


314 BAY SIDE « PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
MATTHEWS DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 

















Boston. 1043 Commonwealth Ave....................-.- Walter H. Moreton Corp. 

New York City...............---.------- 5th Ave. and 15th St... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 

Baltimore ................... Pate. cots 10 West Eager St.......................-.-.--...---- Morton & Loose Co. 
Washington, D.C...................-. 800 Water St. S. W. ........----2-:c00-2-eeseees National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Miami... ................ 35 N. E. Third Avenue......................... Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
LU) Te) Cee 6611 E. Jefferson Ave............................... Gregory Boat Co. 

Chicago....... 1 SOR Se Decent Ave...............-:-.-....-- Boats, Inc. 

Alton, Ill Times Building................................-.--.-- Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Wilmington, Calif.............. West Basin._............ .. Robert V. Staats, Inc. 


LC eee ee 699 St. Maurice St._..........................-..... Stewart C. Knox 





“Wherever you cruise... you'll finda Matthews’’ 
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“46” SEDAN 


Voted by sportsmen everywhere the favorite 
for cruising or fishing use. Features a large 
double crew’s quarters forward and a main 
cabin with four optional arrangements. Large 
screened and enclosed bridge provides all- 
weathercomfort. Complete insulation through- 
out insures quiet operation, as well as reduc- 
tion of sun heat. Sleeps 6, plus a crew of two 
with a number of available power plants in 
gasoline or Diesel. 


“46” DOUBLE CABIN — One of the most beautiful and 

practical cruisers afloat. Sleeps 6 to 9 plus a double 

crew’s quarters. Every luxury needed for extended 
cruising is included in this model. 





MATTHEWS “FIFTY’’— Unquestionably the finest small 

yacht built today. Every possible feature for comfort- 

able cruising has been included in this luxurious model. 

The interior arrangement is a revelation in roomy 
comfort. Sleeps 7 plus 2 in crew. 





THE MATTHEWS CO., 7 
314 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio. ‘ } 


Please send me complete information on the new 
1937 Matthews. 


Name____ 





Address__— . ns 
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A rirry £ooT VAL AT... ... 
DAWN Answers the Question 


Size alone does not make a 
yacht. 


DAWN ’s conception of today’s require- 
ments interprets the modern trend to 
smaller yachts where owner and a few 
chosen guests combine the enjoyment of 
delightful, informal cruising with luxurious 
comfort and desirable privacy in ac- 
commodations. 


The illustration above, showing the owner’s 
stateroom, gives a splendid idea of its com- 
modious size and beauty. 


Add to DAWN’s spacious accommodations, 
(which may be arranged to suit the indi- 
vidual requirements of the owner), her 
remarkable strength in construction, her 
inherent stiffness and manoeuverability in a 
seaway and her moderate cost (she is built 
over standardized moulds), and you will 
have a good picture of today’s “‘ideal”’ 
yacht. 


Better still, see and ride in the new DAWN. 
Twin Diesel or gasoline engines drive her at 
ample speed for cruising, commuting or 
fishing. Our new brochure gives all inter- 
esting details. 
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DAWN CRUISERS, Inc., Clason Point, New York City Phone: Westchester 7-7000 








Speaking of dinghy racing, the first racing started Sunday, October 3rd, 
off Sam Wardwell’s, in Bristol. This was the beginning of the fall series. 
There were three dinghies in Class B and nine in Class D. Link Vaughn’s 
Marlin won the day’s racing in Class B, and Bill Dyer’s Flying Dutchman 
in Class D. 

a ae 


On Friday, October 9th, Brown University undergraduates sailed a 
race with crews of Brown Alumni at the Narragansett Boat Club, on the 
Seekonk river. This race was in conjunction with Alumni Day at the Uni- 
versity and should result in an increase of frost biters. 


i es 


Newman & Fitz, in Warren, are increasing their facilities. They have a 
new office, new sheds and new railways capable of handling up to 150 tons. 
Several large boats are already in storage for the winter with many more to 
come. This firm has just designed a new 33-foot cutter for Clarence V. 
Nylan, of Providence. She will be 2714’ on the water, 10’ 3” beam and 5’ 
draft. There will be 5,000 pounds of ballast, 762 square feet of sail and she 
will be powered by a 40 hp. Gray motor. 


oe: 


Albert Lemos, of Riverside, is building a 45-foot sloop, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens for Harold T. White, Jr., of New York. She will be 
32’ on the water, 10’ 6” beam, 614’ draft, and a light four Gray motor will 
be installed. 

a ae 


Herreshoff’s look very impressive with their new 300-by 200-foot shed in 
the south yard, which gives storage under cover for practically all the 
boats. They are bending the frames for Walter Rothschild’s new yawl, 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens. A Herreshoff 15-footer from Watch 
Hill has been sold to go down to Buzzards Bay, and a new “‘S,”’ boat will 
join the fleet at Newport. 

++ + 


Dyer “‘D” dinks are still in rapid production; in fact, ‘‘ Bill’’ has opened 
a new Dyer sales office at 231 Park Avenue, New York, with Samuel C. 
Register in charge. 


A two-day “D” dinghy regatta was held at the Warwick Country Club, 
September 19th and 20th, in which seventeen sailed. Victor A. Romagna, 
in Jenny, took the H. Martyn Baker trophy home with him, although 
‘Larchmont Bill’? Swan won all the races. The latter raced for points only 
and not for prizes, as did also Bill Dyer. 


Buzzards Bay 


Furnans Yacht Agency has been busy drawing up plans, most of them 
motor sailers. One is already under way at Casey’s yard, a 58-foot motor 
sailer, which is being built for F. C. Phillips, of Stoughton, Mass. She will 
have a beam of 15’ 6” and a 5’ 6” draft, and will be powered with a Sterling 
Petrel 3:1 reduction gear motor. The boat will be all mahogany planked, 
with teak decks, and will have the new Bendix remote control. 

Plans are being drawn for a 60-foot motor sailer with 16’ beam and 5’ 2” 
draft, to be Diesel powered. This boat has an owner’s stateroom aft, with 
bath, another stateroom on the starboard side amidships, a large cabin 
with double berths, a galley and two bunks forward. She will sleep eight 
comfortably, besides the crew. 

Two other orders have been placed, one for a 36-foot motor sailer, 11’ 
beam, 4’ draft. She will have a 75 hp. Chrysler engine with reduction gear. 
There will be a large main cabin and galley combined, with a forward 
stateroom. The second boat is a 29-footer, cutter-rigged, with 10’ beam 
and 4’ 344” draft. 

Furnans report the sales of: Walter C. Janney’s 47-foot Cherokee to 
Messrs. Wood & McMahon, both of Worcester; Dr. Orel F. Martin’s 
53-foot cruiser Alhere to Robert G. Lunceford, of Detroit; the sloop Jade 
to Frank V. Crowell, of Barrington, R. I., and the sloop Tern to W. A. 
Barry, Brockton, Mass. 


+ + + 


Palmer’s boat yard is building three of the Furnans designed Clipper 
Class boats and three of Bannon’s 20-foot fin keel sloops. 


+ + + 


Casey has enlarged his yard by buying the property adjoining for storage 
space. The frames for the new 58-foot motor sailer designed by Furnans 
have been bent and work will start on her immediately. Casey also has an 
order for seven new Alden 37-foot yawls. 
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“The smartest skipper in the fleet... was George!” 


GeEorGE Is 14. I’m over 50. 


He buzzes around the harbor in a 
cockle shell with a husky new out- 
board attached. I cruise leisurely up 
and down the bay in a 82-footer. 


But—I learned a lesson about motor 
oil from 14-year-old George! 

Last summer I met George walking 
along toward the dock under the weight 
of a 5-qt. can of oil. 

“H’m,” said I. “Gulfpride? What’s 
the matter, George, isn’t the oil at the 
club good enough for you?” 


“No sir!’ replied George stoutly. “I 
don’t want any sludge and carbon in my 
engine. And I can’t make repairs all the 
time the way you do with your big boats. 
I’m going to race, too—and I’ve got to 
have the best oil there is. This is it!” 

Kids are funny. But it wasn’t funny 
the way George cleaned up all the races 
in his class last summer! And that crack 
of his about repairs rankled — it was a 
whole lot too close to being true! 


In fact, it bothered me just enough 
to make me look into this oil business— 
and this is what I found: 

This Gulfpride—it’s 100% Pennsyl- 
vania—knocks the spots off any other 
oil in the world because of Gulf’s ex- 
clusive Alchlor process, which starts 
where other refining methods stop. Gulf- 
pride actually forms only about one-fifth 
as much carbon, gum and sludge as al- 
most any other fine oil you can buy! 

I'm using Gulfpride this year — and 


GULFPRIDE 





) of THis FREE 
| BOOK 


BELONGS IN 
YOUR LOCKER! 








it’s saving me plenty on repairs and 
overhauling. It’s the finest oil in the 
world, bar none. What’s more, most of 
the other power boats at the club are 
using it—and they get it now right at 
our own float. We ought to give a vote 
of thanks to George! 

Get Gulfpride at your waterfront sta- 
tion—mail the coupon for a list of them 
—or pick it up at any Gulf Service Sta- 
tion on the way to your boat. In 1-qt., 
5-qt., and 5-gal. cans—or 55-gal. drums. 


OIL 





GULF 
$800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a FREE copy of the Gulf “Mariner's 
Manual,” containing much information of interest to motor- 
boating enthusiasts. Y-116 


Name 





Street 





City. State. 
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/Vew SA! Grebe-Designed Twin-Screw 
Diesel Cruiser by Cfreat akes 


| preted salt water equipped — staunchly built — beau- 
tifully finished — tested and proven performance. Built 
to most exacting specifications with mahogany planking, 
white oak keg and frames, teak decks and mahogany deck- 
house and cabin trunks. Perfect finish and workmanship 
throughout are the result of years of experience in building 
fine yachts. 


Notice the beauty and comfort of the interior of these trim 
new cruisers. Carefully planned arrangement based on 
extended cruising experience. Two or three staterooms — 
luxurious deckhouse living room with additional berths — 
spacious after deck — convenient side decks. Available 
with flying bridge or deckhouse control. 


Attractive designs in larger and smaller sizes are also 
available. 


Write or wire for further information or better yet visit our 
plant yourself to see these cruisers under construction. 


Sales Office 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 
Phone — Superior 0806 


Yard and Plant —_— 
3250 N. Washtenaw Avenue 
Phone — Keystone 4761 


GREAT LAKES 











oy T BUILDING CORPORATION, Chic 
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Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


ITH the U. 8. War Department Engineers office at Jacksonville 

reporting a twenty per cent increase in traffic figures for the first 
eight months of the year on the intracoastal waterway, all Florida is looking 
for the best yachting year in history. Yacht clubs and municipal docks up 
and down both coasts are being put in shipshape order, ready for the 
influx of cruisers from the North. Now that the Southport-Winyah section 
just south of Cape Fear, N. C., has been finished, boats can travel in pro- 
tected waters all the way from southern New Jersey to Key West. The old 
Boynton Florida lift bridge has been taken down and the minimum vertical 
clearance south of Jacksonville is now 82 feet. 


+++ 


At Jacksonville the Gibbs Gas Engine Co. is busy on five 80-foot patrol 
boats for the Coast Guard, to be delivered January first. They are to be 
powered with two 24-cylinder Vimalert engines of 800 hp. each and are to 
have a speed of thirty miles per hour. The Huckins Yacht Corporation has 
five of its Fairform Flyers under construction, a 50-footer, a 40-footer, 
and three of the ‘‘36’s.’”’ The Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co. has had a 
steady repair and overhaul business all summer. Its visitors included 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Winchester, Frederick Prince’s Lone Star, and 
Aldebaran, Francis Taylor. The 9000-ton dry dock at this company’s 
Jacksonville yard is the largest between Norfolk and Mobile. 


+ + + 


St. Augustine’s genial dockmaster, Chester Bennet, is all set for the rush 
and wishes he had accommodations for several times as many boats. 


+ + + 


Daytona Beach, under the leadership of Vice-Commodore A. J. Malby, 
of the Halifax River Yacht Club, is planning a new basin which will have 
about five times the present dock space and which will provide protection 
from blows. New Smyrna will hold its annual regatta with both motor boat 
and sailing races in mid-February. Commodore R. J. Christy is in charge, 
as usual. The Eau Gallie yacht basin, a pleasing sight to southbound boats 


a year ago, is even better prepared to hold the inside-passagers this year. 
Coco and Palatka, both newcomers in the motor boat racing field, have 
written Lynn Nichols, district vice-president of the American Power Boat 
Association, for dates in the winter circuit. 


+ + + 


The six-foot channel down the Caloosahatchee River from Lake Okee- 
chobee to the Gulf should be ready about March first. This stretch will 
complete a new 140-mile canal across the state from Stuart, on the East 
Coast to Fort Myers, on the West. It is already finished as far west as 
Moorehaven. 

+ + + 


The Clearwater Yacht Club reports, through Commodore Taver Bayly, 
that the season will open with the flag raising on November 12th and that 
the annual regatta will be held the last week in February. Other West Coast 
ports are arranging their regattas so as to avoid overlapping or conflicting 
dates. 

+ + + 


The Gulf Stream and Bimini fishing season has been the best ever, with 
records broken for both size and quantity. Such well-known anglers as 
Ernest Hemingway, Michael Lerner, 8. Kip Farrington, Jr., Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, Thomas Shevlin, and Seymour Barr landed tuna up to 650 pounds 
and blue marlin up to 760 pounds. So active was the sport that fishermen 
constituted half of the air line passengers from the New York area. A 
summer visitor by water was Jay Holmes’ new Semloh which stopped in 
Miami, bound for the Bahamas on a fishing trip. 


+ + + 


Lady Betty Carstairs has been having her Whale Cay fleet overhauled 
at the Coconut Grove Boat Works. Berania was re-engined with Kermaths, 
and Red Apple with Buda Diesels. A small dredge-pile driver has been 
added to the group. 


+ + + 


An addition to the service available to boat owners in southern waters is 
the new plant of the Fogal Boat Yard, Inc., on the Miami River. The yard 
area has been doubled, and a large railway which handles up to 1000 tons 
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There 
Can Be No 
Better Testimonial to 
The Dependability of BUDA- 
LANOVA “Silver Crown” Diesel 
Engines than Their Repeated 





















Selection by Well Known 
Builders for Well 
. Known Boats 
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The Buda Co. 


‘ ° oho Diesel Engines 32 to 180 H.P. 
Marine Engine Division B Gasoline Engines 22 to 125 H.P. 


i With or Without Reduction Gears 


Suburb 


BUDA MARINE ENGINES 


,  - Harvey Illinois 
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NEARLY THREE MILLION HORSEPO 


“Doreta” goes F-M Diesel 
-and cuts césts 80% 


4A 
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Bu her conversion to F-M Diesels late last year, 
it cost $6 to fuel “Doreta” during every operating 
hour. 


With her conversion, her owner has spent only $1.15 per 
hour—a clear saving of 80% in his fuel bills. No 
remodeling was required for the new engines. Out went 
the old, and in came the new. 


Vibration is a thing of the past, though no special engine 
mounting was required. The exhaust is clear, clean, and 
odorless. 


Both from an economy and an enjoyment angle, it pays 
to switch to F-M Diesels. For full information, address 
Department Mort, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York — Boston — Baltimore — 
New Orleans — Jacksonville — Dallas — Los Angeles — 
San Francisco — Portland, Oregon — Seattle. Branches 
with service stations in principal ports. 


6800-0A27.483 
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and to 170 feet length of keel has been added to the three smaller railways. 
The Prigg Boat Works has doubled its force over that of last year and 
reports three times the advance orders received in 1935. 


++ + 


The need for additional wharfage is being felt all over Florida, and new 
accommodations are steadily being built. The U. 8S. War Department 
Engineers office at Miami Beach has granted a fifty per cent increase in 
permits for the erection of private docks. Incoming boats can now reach 
Miami’s dock superintendent, Jack Bauder, through his new cable address, 
Miyaba, Miami. Among the yachts which have made advance reservations 
for Miami dock space are Nakhoda, Mrs. Frederick J. Fisher, Arcadia, 
Mrs. Huntington Hardwick, Rene, Alfred P. Sloan, Moana, William B. 
Leeds, Sylvia, Logan Thompson. 


+ hie 


The Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, which was organized in 1887, will open its 
golden jubilee year with a flag raising and reception on New Year’s 
Day. The Biscayne Bay Regatta Committee has set March 19th, 20th, and 
21st as tentative dates for the annual motor boat races at Miami. The 
Miami Yacht Club announces February 9th for the start of the Miami- 
Nassau race. 

++ + 


Though cruising down the inside passage is simpler than it was, owners 
making their first trip down are advised to get the latest bulletins from the 
U.S. War Department Engineers office at Jacksonville and other district 
headquarters. They are just as long on courtesy and information as they 
are on title. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


T THE annual meeting of the Chesapeake Bay Y. R. A., held in 
Hampton, Virginia, on the week-end of October 10th, the same 
officers were reélected. They are Henry DuPont Baldwin, of the Hampton 
Y. C., chairman; Charles Lipscomb, of the Miles River Y. C., vice chair- 
man; Richard Randall, of the Gibson Island Y. S., secretary. 

The meeting was well attended and several matters of interest were 
decided. First, two new members were elected, the Severn River Y. C. of 
Annapolis, Md., and the Rappahannock River Y. C. It was agreed that the 
C. B. Y. R. A. would not sanction any regattas next season unless they are 
run under the rules of the N. A. Y. R. U. in order to further uniformity 
and eliminate as much confusion as possible. A committee was appointed 
to study suggested revisions of the Gibson Island handicapping rule. Those 
in charge of this matter consist of C. Ellis Ellicot, Jr., Lowndes Johnson 
and Robert Wayland. 


+ + + 


Hammond Gibson, of Easton, Md., is preparing his yawl Nor’ Easter 
for the trip to Florida where he and his family expect to spend the winter. 


+ + + 


The cutter race held by the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron on October 
4th was somewhat of a failure. What wind there was vanished completely 
shortly after the start at 11:00 a.m. As a result, at 5:00 p.m., all the boats 
being within hailing distance of each other, it was mutually agreed to call 
off the race. Later, it was decided to hold the same race early next year. 


++ + 


C. Edgerton Warburton, of Philadelphia, has his new cutter Saracen 
(ex-Deep Water) in Davis’s yard at Solomon’s Island undergoing minor 
repairs before starting for Florida where he expects to cruise extensively. 
He may enter her in the Nassau race. 


+ + «6 


Clarence Davis reports from his yard, at Solomons, that the keel of 
George Whiting’s new cutter has been laid. The boat should be ready for 
launching early in the spring. 

+ + + 


Some time this month four boats from the Gibson Island Yacht Squad- 
ron will start for Florida for the winter: Lawrence Bailliere, in his new 
small cutter Amoeba; J. W.S. Foster, in the Skvallra; Wyndam Mayo, in 
Dusty Weather; and Richard MacSherry in his new yawl. 
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See this new 46-footer in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Our 
Mr. Corwith Cramer will be 
pleased to show you this fine 
new boat at the Municipal 
Yacht Basin. This boat fea- 
tures forward and aft cock- 
pits, large double stateroom, 
enclosed bridge, dinette and 
crew quarters. Complete lit- 
erature ready. 


We offer this delightful new, 
speedy, sport fisherman com- 
muter to meet the needs of 
the modern yachtsman for 
northern and southern use. 
Features long cruising range, 
offshore comfort, quick ma- 
neuverability, high speed 
and all necessary fishing 
equipment. Speeds to 35 
miles, complete details ready, 
write today. 


A New 
50' 
Sportsman's 


Yacht 


A Beautiful New 42-foot Double 
Cabin Lounging Sedan Yacht. 
One of the year’s smartest prod- 
ucts, cruising comforts galore for 
seven in three spacious state- 
rooms, large galley, luxurious 
bridge and delightful master state- 
room. Two silenced, rubber fioated 
72 h.p. reduction gear motors sup- 
ply a speed of 1714 miles, marking 
a new high in speed and economy 
for this type of yacht. : 
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Complete Line of Quality Cruisers—26 feet to 65 feet 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. cscrstyve. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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With a Vinyard “50” life on the water necessitates no sacrifices in comfort or convenience. 


On the foundation of a rugged hull, with twin-screw power plants (either gasoline or 
Diesel) Vinyard has fully met.the demand for spacious living and sleeping quarters, 
ample galley, closet, deck and cockpit space. 


As would be expected the equipment of the “50” is naturally the finest and most com- 
plete, including electric refrigeration, shower bath, hot and cold water, etc. 


A folder describing in detail the features of the “50” is available on request 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
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DELAWARE 





The annual meeting and election of officers of the Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron will be held in November. The nucleus of the Ocean Race Com- 
mittee for next year has already been decided, H. Clay Primrose being 
chairman, Donald Sherwood subchairman of finance, Philip Howard sub- 
chairman of technical details and rules, Theodore G. Hoster subchairman 
of publicity, John Sherwood subchairman of entertainment, and John L. 
Williamson subchairman of harbor arrangements. 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


APAN plans to pattern the yachting program of the Twelfth Olympiad, 
in 1940, upon the races held on San Pedro Bay in 1932, according to 
two members of the Japanese Olympic Committee who sailed from San 

Francisco in October for Yokohama after a survey of racing events and 
yacht harbors on both the North Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

The visitors were Professor G. Shirayama, of the Japanese Amateur 
Swimming Association, and Masatsune Miyaki, Kobe journalist and 
amateur rowing enthusiast, who, with M. Imashima, Director of Public 
Recreation, Yokohama, have been commissioned to make all preparations 
for the yachting section of the Olympic competitions. Imashima is due on 
the West Coast in November to begin a similar survey. 

Miyaki explained that a yacht basin will be built on Tokyo Bay imme- 
diately. This will serve to accommodate foreign contestants in 1940 and 
to provide facilities for new Nipponese boats with which Japan hopes to 
bring about an improvement in her racing status. 


ee, ak 


Commodore Donald W. Douglas’s Class M cutter Endymion, flagship of 
the Southern California Yachting Association, again led the way for the 
entire fleet sailing in the annual 90-mile race from San Pedro around Santa 
Barbara Island and return last month. Endymion’s elapsed time was 27 
hours 34 minutes but she was nosed out on corrected time by Charles 
Page’s Class N sloop Westward, 27 hours 11 minutes, and by Mrs. W. W. 
Peddar’s schooner Diablo, 27 hours 30 minutes. 

Light and shifting winds, strong currents and a thick fog at nightfall as 
the fleet approached the island put a high premium on good navigation. 


Commodore William A. Bartholomae, Jr., brought his Six-Metre 
Mystery home from Kiel in October and quickly acquired a commanding 
lead in the final half of the California Yacht Club’s annual Gold Cup series 
on San Pedro Bay. 

As the last races began, Mystery led with 2534 points, followed by 
Russell Simmons’ Ay-ay-ay, with 201%. 


+ + 


Last month C. E. Vesey’s schooner Tamalmar was leading in the fleet 
of 36 cruising windjammers which participated this season in the cham- 
pionship series of the Forty-five Foot Sailing Association. Seven of the 
series of ten races had been sailed. 

Handicapper Joe Bitterlin gave Tamalmar a rating of 93 per cent for the 
season to date, but she was closely trailed by W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, schooner 
Santana and Burton C. Baldwin’s ketch Trade Wind. 


i a 


On November 21st the Coronado Yacht Club will launch a new cruising 
race to mark the season’s close, a 100-mile run down wind from San Pedro 
Bay to San Diego for both windjammers and power classes. The Forty- 
five Foot Sailing Association and the Long Beach Yacht Club are coéperat- 
ing with Commodore Ivan B. Snell, of Coronado, in developing the 
program. 


+ + + 


The Wilmington Boat Works are well under way with the Sparkman & 
Stephens “Eight” for Raymond Paige, of Los Angeles, assuring her com- 
pletion before the Tenth Mid-Winter Regatta, in February. With an over 
all length of less than 47 feet, this will be one of the smallest “Eights” on 
the coast, yet she is designed for the fresh westerlies of the San Pedro 
Channel. Her chief competitor will be William Bartholomae’s new Potter- 
designed ‘‘Eight,’’ just completed at Newport. 


+ +> + 


Bubbles . . . Captain George Gernert, former U. S. Army officer, has 
chartered H. H. Hunnewell’s 136-foot schooner Invader for an extended 
game-hunting cruise through the Dutch East Indies. He plans to depart 
San Pedro this fall. Invader was recently converted by Hunnewell to off- 
shore cruising rig, with a jib-headed mainsail and squaresail and raffee on 
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“MISSY”—53’—Twin Screw Cruiser from the board of Nelson & Reid, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, New York, built by Julius Petersen, Nyack, 
New York, for Mr. Frederick H. Billard, Meriden, Connecticut, and powered with two eight-cylinder, 150 H. P. SUPERIOR Diesel Engines. 


In the selection of engines for a fine, 
fast and thoroughly modern cruiser like 
“MISSY”, the element of confidence 


becomes a paramount issue. 





By reason of a remarkable record for 
unfailing and wholly satisfactory per- 
formance, SUPERIOR Diesel Engines 
have earned that confidence which to- 
day prompts so many leading Naval 
Architects and Builders to specify them without hesitation. 


The SUPERIOR Straight Eight fills that long felt want for 
a Diesel with a power, weight and size ratio suitable for 
fast cruisers. 














Write for Bulletin No. YN-435 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SAYS: 
COL. H. P. SHELDON 







7-power, 35 mm 
Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular, $86 





In his widely-read Sportsman fea- 
ture, “Guns and Game,” Colonel 
H. P. Sheldon writes, “‘ A good binoc- 
ular is an essential part of the stalker’s 
equipment—affording a means to 
enable him to see all the things that 
are denied him otherwise. . . . The 
Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35 binocular 
embodies new principles of design 
which make it differ from every other 
glass in the world. Mechanically and 
optically it is certainly superior to 
anything we have so far encountered.” 


BAUS 


Enthusiastic endorsements by au- 
thorities everywhere is testimony 
to the superiority of this remark- 
able Bausch & Lomb Binocular. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


40-page catalog tells how to select a 
binocular for your use; describes features 
of eleven Bausch & Lomb models. Free on 
request. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
369 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


& LOMB 


THE WORLD’S BEST... B8Y ANY TEST 











Give Your Boat 


VALSPAR’S 


WINTER 
PROTECTION! 





lm take a few simple precautions, and winter’s 
snow and freezing cold will do no damage to your 
VALSPAR finish that even boiling water cannot harm. 

Just a little time spent in “touching up” now will save 

you DAYs in the spring, so you will be able to get her in 
the water sooner and enjoy a longer 
summer afloat. 
WRITE FOR OUR ARTICLE “Paint Up 
When You Lay Up” and for our 36 
page book “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT.” 
Both gratis. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada—The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 
PAINT MAKERS FOR 104 YEARS 
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the fore . . . Members of the Los Angeles Yacht Club are again hopeful 
that they will soon be able to make comfortable haven in the city-owned 
Fish Harbor Basin, chartered last year from the Harbor Department. 
Captain Paul F. Johnson’s peregrinating Diesel cruiser Seyelyn IT, Califor- 
nia Yacht Club, is announced as winner of the 375-mile Long Beach-San 
Francisco race. Wesley Smith’s cruiser Sea Dog, of the sponsoring Long 
Beach Yacht Club, was second, and the defender, J. J. Hallenbeck’s 
Miahelo II, of San Francisco, third. With two over night control stops, one 
at Santa Barbara and one at Santa Cruz, the race was run without mishap 
in fine weather. . . . Harry C. Wilson Company has sold Mrs. Enid 
Taggart’s 90-foot, triple-screw cruiser Wanda to L. C. Robertson, of San 
Marino . . . Haldar Smith has sold the 143-foot steam yacht Stranger to 
Marian Huntington, of San Francisco . . . John Ford is en route from San 
Pedro aboard his 106-foot ketch Araner on a six-months’ cruise through 
Polynesia. 


Detroit River News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


ETROIT now has its first officially measured mile which is available 

to all yachtsmen. It has been measured by city engineers, under the 

sponsorship of the local unit of the U. S. Power Squadrons. Permanent 

ranges have been erected for use throughout the year on a stretch of water 
on the Canadian side of Belle Isle. 

A former measured mile on the Detroit side of the river, which has been 
used for time trials in the past, was staked out on private property which 
required the setting up and taking down of the ranges for trials. This 
course also was laid out where traffic is heavy and where a number of boat 
yards and slips opened on to the course, creating a hazard. 


2 +> 


Loss of the Evans’ hydrofoil boat by fire last month will not stop the 
experiments, according to Bob Evans, who, with his father, E. 8. Evans, 
and his brother E. 8. Evans, Jr., had the boat constructed. Bob Evans has 
devoted practically all of his time to the work for the past year. Another 
boat of the same type will be built, he says. 

The craft was reported to have been making 80 m.p.h. in a run this 
summer when a propeller shaft whipped loose and tore a arge hole in the 
bottom of the boat. The boat was rebuilt and a mechanic was start ng the 
motor for its first test after the accident, when a backfire set the hull 
aflame. Several other runabouts in the Evans boat well were destroyed in 
the fire which resulted. 


+ + + 


Cruising fans closed the season with an enthusiastic series of cruises 
during September and early October. The Detroit Yacht Club and the 
Detroit Boat Club each staged cruises to the Aloha Club, on the St. Clair 
Flats, while the Bayview Yacht Club went on up the Syne Carte, in 
Canada, for a week-end. The U. 8S. Power Squadrons spent a week-end at 
Algonac, where the members were guests of the Chris-Craft Corporation 
on a'tour of the plant. 


e > of 


Fred S. Ford is reported to have purchased a 70-foot schooner for next 
year’s race to Mackinac. He entered the 84-foot Bimesa II in the event in 
1935, the largest craft to compete ‘n the Port Huron-Mackinac run, but 
light airs gave her little opportunity to make up her big handicap. 


+ + 


Russell Moore skippered his Class R LaSalle to a win in the racing 
division of the Bayview Yacht Club’s night race last month, while the 
Wunsch-Lott owned Minz, a New York ‘30,’ won the racing-cruising 
class event. R. A. Bell’s Alden schooner Melodie took the race for cruising 
boats in one of the pleasantest sails around the 65-mile course on record. 
The race in mid-September is usually greeted by squally weather but this 
year’s race was run under good, full canvas breezes and a starry sky. 


++ + 


Herb Woodall, of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, who started with the 
class when the 22-Square-Metre boats were introduced here six years ago 
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and never won a race until this season, took the season’s championship in a 
series of three races held October 3rd—4th. Woodall owned three boats 
during his first five years in the fleet. This year he bought another, and 
this seemed to be the answer. 


yaa ae 


Per Valboe, of the Detroit Yacht Club, won the Detroit River cat boat 
championship, sailed on Lake St. Clair, October 4th, but the title is still 
subject to a protest. 

Joe Krolik, who was a bad fourth, left the fleet, got a break in the wind, 
and came back at a mark on the starboard tack as the three who had been 
leading him approached on the port tack. Here the judges called one boat 
out of the race for failure to give way. In the mix-up, Krolick got in irons 
as he came about and fouled Valboe by failing to give sea room at the stake. 
The judges upheld Valboe’s claim of a foul, taking points from Krolik 
which would have given him the title. Krolik refused to accept the decision. 
Whether the first foul put Krolik into a helpless position or not will prob- 
ably be the deciding point. 

ay 


Local yards report an unusual amount of interest in new construction and 
rebuilding this winter. Most of the boats are in commission longer this year 
than is usual, but early reservations indicate that the yards will be practi- 
cally full. Failure to get delivery on stock cruisers during the past season 
has encouraged early orders for boats to be built this winter, it is pointed 
out. 


Lake Ontario News 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


ITH the 1936 yachting season hardly over, plans for a busy 

summer in 1937 are already launched on Lake Ontario. The big 
question, of course, is whether or not the Canada’s Cup races will be 
resumed after a lapse of two years. Various rumors are afloat: That the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club will challenge for another Eight-Metre race 
as a result of the signal success of Norseman in the L. Y. R. A. regatta at 
Youngstown, and that the races will find ‘‘Q”’ boats competing for the 
cherished trophy now held by the Rochester Yacht Club. As yet, it is all a 
matter of conjecture, but there is every prospect that the Lake Ontario 
yachting classic will be renewed. 


++ + 


The Rochester Yacht Club has already put in a bid for the L.Y.R.A. . 


regatta next year. It has been more than ten years since the regatta has 
been held at Rochester. 

This year the annual L.Y.R.A. race meeting, in which a dozen or more 
clubs on both the American and Canadian shores of Lake Ontario take 
part, was held at Youngstown. In 1935 it was at Kingston, Ont. Toronto 
has been the host on a number of occasions, and the Rochester Corinthians 
feel that it is high time the international jamboree were conducted in their 
port. 


+ + + 


Rochester’s hopes of breaking the jinx of more than ten years’ standing 
in its efforts to take the Emmerson Cup, international dinghy champion- 
ship trophy, from Canada, were dashed again when the Toronto Canoe 
Club’s entry, sailed by Wally Williams with George Flannagan as his crew, 
took both three-mile races, outscoring the R.Y.C. 24 to 9. The second 
Toronto entry, sailed by Robert Taylor, was disqualified in the second 
race. George Ford and Bill Tarr were skippers of the American contenders, 
with Jack Wagner and Ritter Shumway as crews. 


i. 


The R.Y.C. Star fleet continues to grow apace. At least fifteen are 
counted upon to participate in the club championship and intersectional 
races next summer. The newest addition to the fleet is Gale VI, former 
Lake Michigan champion, bought by Rear-Commodore Harold L. Field 
from Harry G. Nye, Jr., of Chicago. 

Commodore Edward J. Doyle has sold his Silver Slipper to Johnny 
Heinrichs, and is now in the market for another Star. He plans to have a 
new one built, probably by Purdy at Port Washington, who turned out 
Adrian Iselin’s world champion Ace, Chuckle II, Harold C. Halsted’s 
Moriches Bay champion, and other superb Stars. 

Other prospective Star owners are Lynn Burrows, Randall Houck and 
Bill Yeomans. Even former Commodore Wilmot V. (Rooney) Castle, who 
twice won the Canada’s Cup in his Eight-Metre, Conewago, is reported to 
be interested. In a recent invitation race at the R.Y.C., Castle sailed 
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Standardized 48-ft. cruiser built by the Sea Phantom Cor- 
poration, West Palm Beach, Fla. Monel is extensively used 
throughout this boat. 


By MORT CALKINS 


There’s nothing spooky about the Sea 

Phantoms—a line of 48-ft. stream-lined 
cruisers put out by Sea Phantom Corporation of Bridgeport, 
Conn. and West Palm Beach, Fla. Matter of cold fact, those 
boats are built to beat the graveyard for a long time to come. 
Look at these details: 








All fastenings, Monel*. The builders say this feature “gives 
| added strength...considerable saving in weight...longer hull 
life...increased speed.” And I think they’re right. Galley sink 
and table tops, Monel. Window screens, Monel. All plumbing, 
| Monel. Special engine mounting wedges, Monel. Propeller 
shafts and propellers, Monel. 


YOU know that Monel is stronger than steel; yet cannot rust 
under any circumstances, in fresh water or salt. You know 
Monel doesn’t give corrosion a ghost of a chance. And YEARS 
from to-day, the lucky buyer of a Sea Phantom will know that 
WEAR and BREAKAGE and FAIL- 


URE haven’t a ghost of a chance, CoDir 
either, with this tough, strong metal. Mort 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL 


*Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approximately NC 
| two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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red blood still flows 


A fin flashes . . . the harpoon sinks . . . mile after mile of 
unchartered course . . . such is the sport of men in whose 
veins red blood still flows . . . there you need a sound hull 
and dependable power. Consolidated Twin Screw 39’ 
Play Boats fill your every 
requirement. Double planked, 
seaworthy, speedy and com- 
fortable. Five models for your 
selection. Prices range 
from $7,500. Larger yachts 
built on special designs. 
Request literature. 









AT MORRIS HEIGHTS 5 











“My Chris-Craft marine engine is the best performing motor 
I’ve ever owned,” says Ferd Reich, yachtsman. “In more H. P. PRICE 


than 3 years of service it has never failed me. After thousands 45. $375 
of hours of operation, I get the same high mileage per gallon 5S . . $375 
and speed as the day I installed it.” 85 .. $475 
You can get the same performance in your boat, regardless of BR ah ease 
its make or type, by installing a Chris-Craft marine engine—the "gon °° $755 
same motor that is being furnished as standard in all the great 130 -°: 765 
new Chris-Craft models for 1937. a soe00 


Buy it NOW from your marine dealer. 


All prices include suspension rubber mountings — and are f. o. b. 
factory; crated with equipment 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


Reduction Gear Drive 
available at reason- 
able additional cost. 











Er eo Useeel eye) ey -warel. 
ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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Oscar Marth’s Tario to a stunning victory and was greatly taken with the 
responsiveness and sensitivity of the boat. 

In that same invitation race, incidentally, George Culp, oldest active 
member of the Rochester Yacht Club, covered himself with glory by taking 
a third place, skippering Silver Slipper against tough competition. The 
miracle of it was that he hadn’t handled a tiller in thirty years. 

Mighty pleased was George Culp a few weeks ago when club members 
tendered him a testimonial dinner in token of his long service as race com- 
mittee chairman. He has been a member of the club for more years than 
he will admit, but it’s between thirty-five and forty, as nearly as can be 
gauged. 

+ + + 


Of all things: The Canandaigua Yacht Club, now chartered as divisional 
fleet No. 69 in the International Snipe Class Racing Association, is prepar- 
ing for a bigger season next year, with twelve probable Snipes in the fleet. 
Carl Hunt, fleet captain, recently bought a new boat, Popeye, after selling 
his former Cooter to Herb Haidt. . . . Hunt has laid claim to the Minne- 
ford Perpetual Trophy for the skipper having the highest point total in the 
United States for a season’s racing. With his wife as crew, he won fifteen 
successive victories, a perfect score under the Association’s system, 
amassing 1750 points. The decision on awarding the cup will be made in 
April, following the midwinter championships in southern waters. 


Comet Class News 


HIS year’s big open regatta, held on August 22nd and 23rd, at the 
Yacht Club of Stone Harbor brought together the largest group of 
Comets of the season. They came from Raritan and Chesapeake Bays, from 
the Delaware and Potomac Rivers and from the local fleet at Stone Harbor. 
Thirty-two crossed the starting line for the first race on Saturday after- 
noon, held in a light, southerly breeze. Grant and Jim MeNitt brought Red 
Don home first with George Post a close second and Jack Eiman third in 
Lodka. The second race, sailed on Sunday morning in a fine southeast wind, 
again saw Red Don, of the Raritan Yacht Club fleet, home first with over 
five minutes to spare over Alton O’Brien in Pam III. In the third and 
last race, Sunday afternoon, sailed under the same conditions Red Don 
made a complete sweep of the series. Verner Smythe, of Washington, fin- 
ished second and Pam III third. 


a ae 


The Beach Point Club Comet fleet was formed in mid-summer by Law- 
rence Marx, well-known Sound Interclub skipper, and has already grown 
from six boats to eleven. The fleet was represented in the Nationals at the 
Richmond County Y. C. this year. 


+ + + 


The Princess Bay Yacht Club fleet, which started the season with five 
boats, has placed an order with a local builder for six additional boats, 
bringing their total to eleven. 


++ + 


Down in Oxford, Md., the Talbot County fleet was organized early in 
August. No time was lost in getting under way and August 15th-16th, at 
the Oxford regatta, of the Tred Avon Yacht Club, six Comets were racing. 
The series was won by W. B. Piersol sailing Small Frye. Mrs. Wheeler, with 
Zolla, was second and H. C. Southwick’s Lady S, third. W. B. Piersol has 
been appointed regional vice president for the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


++ + 


The Raritan Yacht Club fleet has reason to be proud of its season’s ac- 
complishments. Alton O’Brien, winner of the nationals with his Aquila, 
took three firsts at the President’s Cup regatta in Washington and second 
honors at the Stone Harbor regatta. In addition to this, he took most of 
the silverware at the Red Bank regatta over Labor Day. A. N. Grant and 
Jas. MeNitt, with Red Don, took top honors at the Stone Harbor regatta 
and cleaned up at Fair Haven. The fleet should add at least four new boats 
for next season. 

+ + + 


Another new fleet that was organized this season which lost little time 
in working out a good racing program was that of the Red Bank Y. R. 
Association. Over the Labor Day week-end, in coéperation with the Fair 
Haven Yacht Club, on the Navesink River, a three-day regatta brought 
together 26 Comets from several fleets on Raritan Bay and nine from the 
local fleet. Alton O’Brien, in Aquila, took first honors with John Frye, Jr., 
in the Polar Bear, from the Keyport, N. J., fleet second. 

GrorGE D. Emmons, Jr. 
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The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 


HE 1936 season of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal 
has been a long and successful one during which the 14-foot dinghies, 
both cat and sloop rigged, developed into the club’s premier racing class. 


The sloop-rigged dinghies have become very popular, and beyond a doubt 
the class has come to stay. 

Featured events on the 1936 program were the Bluenose Trophy for 
school boys, won by the representatives of Montreal High School; the 
Currie Cup series, in which crews from the Royal Canadian Y.C. were 
the victors; and the Kingston Yacht Club’s international series, which 
the Rochester Y.C. sailors won. All these events were sailed in dinghies. 

Trophy winners were as follows: 


Class E (Hamilton and Bessborough Cups), Zoe, A. P. B. Shearwood. 
Cat-rigged Dinghies (Converse Cup), Witch, T. C. Darling. 

Sloop-rigged Dinghies, Penguin, G. S. Hanna. 

Duggan Cruising Cup (all classes), Brunette, W. M. Stewart. 

Windmill Point Shield (all classes), Scarlet Runner, M. McLeod. 

Lake of Two Mountains Cup (all classes), Fleurette, G. H. Parke. 

Hugh Kennedy Memorial Trophy (all classes), Zoe, A. P. B. Shearwood. 
G. H. Duggan Prizes, J. D. Chapin, G. R. Turner, H. S. Maxwell. 


Currie Cup Crews, A. P. B. Shearwood, N. M. Stewart, J. B. Schwab, R. S. 
Ferguson. 
Kingston Dinghy Regatta, G. S. Hanna, M. D. Smith, H. S. Maxwell, G. leB. 
Ross, N. C. D. Mactaggart, G. L. Campbell. 
Club Regatta, Class D, Paula, P. P. Ranger. 
Class E, Zoe, A. P. B. Shearwood. 
P C Class, Grayling, G. W. Miller. 
Cat Dinghies, Quest, J. B. Schwab. 
Sloop Dinghies, Penguin, G. S. Hanna. 


+ + + 


At the annual prize dinner, Hon. Commodore William C. Finley, one 
of the club’s outstanding members, was presented with a handsome trophy 
by his fellow members as a token of their appreciation of the work done by 
him over a long period of years. 


The Pointe Claire Yacht Club 


This club’s major event, the Inter-Club Series with the North Hatley 
Y.C., was won by the N.H.Y.C. crews by 44 points to 39 after a close, 
interesting series. Racing in the 1936 season saw keen competition in 
Class D, made up of 32- to 35-foot centerboard cabin sloops, the 27-foot 
Class E sloops, and the one design 19-footers of the P C Class. 

The winners and runners-up in the class championship series were as fol- 
lows: 


Class D, Paula, P. P. Ranger, 24 points; Gudrun, E. C. Janes, 19. 
Class E, Fleurette, Dr. G. H. Parke, 30 points; Fadd, J. A. Dakin, 21. 
P C Class, Grayling, G. W. Miller, 24 points; Ariel, E. J. Winters, 18. 


P C Class, Twilight Trophy, Grayling, G. W. Miller, 39 points; Ariel, E. J. 
Winters, 32. 


The Baie d’Urfe-Beaurepaire Yacht Club 


This club, formed at the end of September, 1935, concluded a successful 
first season with the annual Baie d’Urfe-Beaurepaire regatta, open to all 
yachts on Lake St. Louis and the Lake of Two Mountains. The principal 
event (and one of the most important of the whole season) is the handicap 
race for the Ishkoodah Cup, won this year by the veteran Class D sloop 
Paula, of the Pointe Claire Y.C., owned and sailed by P. P. Ranger. 
Other winners were: 


Class B, Scarlet Runner, M. McLeod. 
Class D, Paula, P. P. Ranger. 

Class E, Zoe, A. P. B. Shearwood. 
Heavy Cruisers, Okahowis, J. Clouston. 
P C Class, Grayling, G. W. Miller. 
Dinghy Class, Penguin, G. S. Hanna. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the B.B.Y.C. the following officers were 
elected: Hon. Commodore, J. D. Molson; Commodore, A. T. Stikeman; 
Vice Commodore, Dr. A. H. Pirie; Rear Commodore, D. 8. Mackenzie; 
Sec. Treasurer, E. J. Winters; Harbor Master, Dr. A. H. Pirie. 

BEAVER 
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CONSORT IV takes to the sea 











With an A-E-CO Windlass and Davit Winches 


Another Mathis built cruiser— Consort | 
IV—90 footer owned by Mr. T. Monroe 
Dobbins, goes afloat with A-E-CO aux- 
iliaries. True to the tradition of distin- 
guished owners, architects and builders 
of distinctive craft, Consort IV ships an 
A-E-CO Type T Windlass, and two 
A-E-CO electric davit winches for han- 
dling the motor tender. 


A-E-CO Type T 
Windlass 












Division: AmericanEngineering 
Co., 2432 Aramingo Ave., Phila. 

Other Products—A-E-CO Taylor 
Stokers, A-E-CO Lo-Hed Mono- 
rail Electric Hoists, A-E-CO 
Hele-Shaw Pumps, Motors and 
Transmissions. 





ST. a 


Wuy put your boat up for the winter? Up 
anchor and head south to the blue waters and 
sunny skies of the Sunshine City and Florida’s 
glorious Gulf Coast. Nowhere on the seven seas 
will you find more interesting cruising than here. 
Nowhere will you find a more pleasant winter 
climate nor more hospitable shipmates. .. . St. 
Petersburg has a splendid Yacht Club, fine 
harbors, excellent boating facilities of every 
kind — and all kinds of fun ashore or afloat. 
Plan to come early. Write today for illus- 
trated booklet or any special information. 
Address H. M. Scorrt, Secretary, Chamber 


of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 









YACHTING CENTER OF FLORIDAS GULF COAST 
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JILL 


UNITED STATES TEAM 
1932 


SEAWANHAKA CUP 
1932 









PRINCE OF WALES CUP 
1933 


HIGH POINT SCORE 
UNITED STATES TEAM. 
1935 








SPARKMAN G&G STEPHENS | 


: NEW YORK BOSTON 


WANT MORE SPEED? 
Use the Spark Plugs 
CHAMPIONS use 


If you were a racing driver, preparing for 
a great race, you would test your boat 
with various types of equipment and you 
would find that you could reach your 
highest speed only when your engine 
was equipped with Champion Spark 
Plugs. That is why every important race 
throughout the world in the last twelve 
years—whether on land or water—has 
been won with Champions. If you want 
more power, speed and dependability 
change to Ch ions, if you are not 
already using them. Preferred at home— 
preferred abroad for every marine engine. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 




































YACHTING 
British Yachting Notes 


(Continued from page 82) 


yacht for racing and cruising than the type produced by the Universal 
Rule? The answer is, I think, to be found in some of the latest Class J 
developments. While extremely long forward overhangs with reverse diag- 
onals and buttocks may be considered suitable on the big vessels which 
take part in the races for the America’s Cup, where it is essential that the 
greatest possible speed shall be obtained on a given length of load water 
line, it is open to question whether the same requirements are equally 
essential in smaller racing craft, especially when such craft are also to be 
used as cruisers. May it not, then, be better to encourage a greater length 
of load water line in relation to over all length, while keeping the same 
displacement relative to over all length, or, perhaps, to what is termed 
“‘sailing length?’ The cost of a yacht of this type would be practically 
the same, while her speed — actual and not relative to water line length — 
would be greater. : 

If, after due consideration of the whole question, it is decided that the 
Universal Rule type of vessel is what is required, it may still be possible to 
introduce restrictions which will do away with the undesirable hollows in 
the profile, diagonals and buttocks forward. 

In view, however, of the generally expressed desire for the establishment 
of a class of yachts which meet popular requirements as to seagoing quali- 
ties, it is to be hoped, in the interests of British yachting, that the authori- 
ties will take full advantage of the knowledge and experience of our lead- 
ing designers. In Mr. William Fife, Mr. Charles Nicholson, and Mr. Alfred 
Mylne, the Council of the Y.R.A. have three men upon whose advice they 
can absolutely depend, and it would, indeed, be a tragedy if, after a lapse 
of fifty-two years, this advice should be asked for — and ignored. 

M. HeEcksTALi-SMITH 


Letters From Our Readers 


A Premium on Beam? 


Editor, YACHTING: 

i, rs yachtsmen who want to see the sport of yachting continue to 
advance are troubled by the small number of boats being built in the 

restricted classes. This does not mean that yacht racing is suffering; far 

from it. But the new boats are built mainly to the Bermuda Rule or for 

some one-design class. Such boats are not the laboratories of progress as 

are those built to the Metre-, Square-Metre or Universal Rule classes. 

The effort to get the last fraction of a knot of speed is what spells 
advancement for yacht design. Therefore, it seems to me that something 
should be done to hold out greater inducements to build to the restricted 
classes. 

As I search for that ‘“‘something”’ in my mind, it strikes me that it is the 
encouragement of beam. At present, the designers are seeking greater 
speed by gaining longer sailing length without undue reduction of sail area. 
Under all existing rules, except the Bermuda Rule, it is necessary to pinch 
in the beam when increasing the “‘L.’’ The result, in the smaller classes 
at least, is a boat that is useless for anything but racing. 

Now, obviously, every new racing yacht is essentially an experiment. 
For if there is not reasonable ground to believe that she constitutes a 
step in advance, there is no reason to build her at all. Her design must con- 
tain some sort of innovations which it is thought will produce greater 
speed. These may, or may not, have that result. 

Faced with such a gamble, it is small wonder that few yachtsmen are 
willing to risk the money required. A strictly racing machine that fails has 
little second-hand value. 

How different this might be if every 22-Square, ‘‘Six,’’ 30-Square, R, 
Eight and Q were a reasonably good cruising boat, or could easily be con- 
verted into one. Then the disappointed owners of the failures could get a 
much larger percentage of their money back. 

It requires no argument to prove that lack of beam is what prevents 
these boats from being good potential cruisers. 

Why not, then, apply the simple remedy of making beam a subtractive 
quantity in the rules involved? 

I think all hands will agree that it is desirable to have more boats built 
to the restricted classes. Whether or not they will go a step farther with me 
and agree that encouragement of beam is the correct solution, remains to 
be seen. Anyway, I think the matter is worthy of discussion, and hope 
some of your other readers will take it up. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. WARREN 

P. S. Perhaps the matter is not so simple as I have outlined above. 
However, I am sure that a way can be worked out of allowing a beamy 
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boat the added sail area she needs without making boats built to the 
rules as they stand obsolete. This has been accomplished in the case of 
the Bermuda Rule. 


“Winsome Too” in the Bermuda Race 


Editor, YACHTING: 


T WAS handsome of ‘‘Spun Yarn,”’ in your current issue, to polish off 

his comments on my dissertation “Knowing When to Quit”? (Yacut- 

1nG, August) by offering me, specifically, the last word. Handsome of him, 
although I wouldn’t hold him to it. 

Let me hasten, therefore, to correct at least one impression which he 
seems to have gathered unto himself. My picture of him, which he as- 
sumes depicts him ‘whistling in the dark to keep up his courage,”’ is any- 
thing but that. Perhaps he has, it had not occurred to me — certainly, if 
he has, it had nothing to do with quitting. If I know A—I mean “Spun 
Yarn’’ — when he was whistling hardest, (if he ever did), he would be 
most determined to keep on. He has that zest for danger, that love of 
combat with the elements, that ‘‘Damn the Torpedoes” complex, which 
brings the glint to the eye and the grit to the teeth. But I can picture him 
sometime or other in his knocking about the hilly deeps, confronted with 
a situation wherein, whether he whistled or not, the choice between keep- 
ing on or turning back hung by a hair. Else we must put him in that super- 
human class occupied by such as Dr. Fu Manchu — which Heaven forbid! 

Now he wants to know all about Winsome Too. Of course, he would! 
Having had the temerity to write “‘ Knowing When to Quit,”’ I scanned the 
pages of the September issue of YacutTineG with trembling apprehension 
and heaved a sigh of relief to find them empty of comment. It never 
occurred to me that ‘“‘Spun,”’ as close as he is to YACHTING, would miss a 
bet like that. My agony was, it is now evident, only postponed. 

Well, it was like this. The afterguard of Winsome Too, of which I ranked 
third as navigator, gathered in the main cabin on a morning of record, to 
talk over the situation. Winsome Too had suffered this and that (see 
YacutTinG, September; Harky Edwards, Nassau, February; George Wal- 
lace when you can catch him; Tom Kelly, Sundays; Alan Gray, New 
Year’s Eve), and something had to be done about it. While we were 
below, Winsome Too took charge, and when we came on deck she was 
gaily pointing her nose northwest! That seemed to us all, under the cir- 
cumstances, a pretty good course, so we held her to it. 

As for “‘Spun’s” remark about fewer boats finishing when the wind 
blows hard, than when it doesn’t — well, after all, I ask you? 

Ocean racily yours, 


New York N. } . 
+] 


“Albatross” Reaches Fayal 

Editor, YACHTING: 
I HAD just about come to the conclusion that Odelmark had been 

lost, since nothing had been heard over the radio or in the news items, 
but today (September 10th) I received the attached letter which speaks 
for itself. He certainly must be a swell sailor or he would never have 
arrived for the boat is not built for rough weather. (See YAcuTING, 
September, 1936, page 56.) —<—. 


“Horta, Fayal, Aug. 16. 

“We arrived here on the afternoon of Aug. 8th after 29 days at sea. We 
sighted land, the island of Corvo (about 130 miles west of here), on Aug. 
3rd and on the following day we found ourselves under Corvo and also 
close to Flores. Intending to make port at Sta. Cruz, Flores, I tacked 
’ around Corvo during the 4th and the following night and was just outside 
Sta. Cruz harbor in the early morning of the 5th. As I was about to run for 
port, I suddenly realized that the wind was fair for Fayal for the first time 
in a fortnight, so I decided to let Sta. Cruz alone and keep her going. 
After a run of less than 24 hours, I sighted Fayal about 5 p.m. on Aug. 
6th but, owing to calms and contrary winds, could not enter port until 
Aug. 8th. 

“The worst gale we struck was a week out of Sydney but we were 
hove to in good time. The Gulf Stream proved to be an unpleasant place 
with calms, rain squalls and gales. I ran once before a SW gale there, 
making splendid time from 2 a.m. until noon. She never once dipped her 
nose and her performance was splendid. As the sea increased, however, 
breaking all around, and having lost everything on deck, anchor, fenders, 
a couple of sand bags, boat hook, etc. (partly my own fault, of course), 
and had the cockpit completely swamped twice, I hove her to. 

“On July 27th spoke the British steamer Farrington Court, of London, 
homeward bound from Vancouver, and on Aug. Ist the Norwegian 
motor liner Tosca, homeward bound from South America. When be- 
calmed off Fayal, we were in company with the Canadian three-masted 
schooner Daniel Getson of Weymouth, N.S. She had left St. John, N. B., 
on July 15th with lumber for Madeira. 

G. ODELMARK.”’ 
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REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 


tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 





EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 


on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. ° 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 
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TUF-FLEX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 

Libbey - Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
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On one page— “heavenly 
moonlight!” Next page — 
“a choked and sputtering 
engine!” One is to be re- 
membered—the other to be 
corrected by installing a 
W-C Gasoline Strainer! 


So the Log goes—a smile, 
a laugh, a groan! “Next 
year my boat will be so 


well-equipped there will be no disappointments!” 

Read your Log over now—it tells you why you groaned 
last season—it indicates where to replace outworn or 
outmoded equipment. And, side by side with your Log, 
the W-C Catalog suggests “Dependable” remedies! Let 
us send you a copy promptly on receipt of 25¢ to cover 
mailing. Reading the W-C Catalog this winter will be 
well worth while. 


Witcox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

















Lady Luck 
48’ x 13’ x 5’ 


Sea Nymph 
60’ x 16’ x 6’ 


TIFFANY MOTORSAILERS 


to meet your requirements — 36 to 85 feet 


Proven seaboats, comfortable, roomy, easily 
driven under power — and they really sail. 


For orders placed now we are quoting very 


attractive prices — single or twin, gasoline or 
Diesel. 


STANTON G. TIFFANY 


DESIGNERS — CONSTRUCTORS — SURVEYORS — CONSULTANTS 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Wanderings Among the Virgin Islands 


(Continued from page 41) 


gave way to a sloping hill, about 
which were scattered the shacks of 
the settlers. With the trustworthy 
trade keeping our stern towards the 
pass in the reefs, we felt no qualms 
at leaving the ship while we ex- 
plored the caves which we had 
heard were the “‘sight’’ of Gorda. A 
twisting path through a sea of 
maroon came to a sudden end with 
the first of them. 

Buried in the bush on the eastern 
side of the southern arm of the 
queerly shaped Gorda are the re- 
mains of the old copper mines. For 
some twenty years during the nine- 
teenth century they were worked 
spasmodically, when a thousand or 
so tons of ore were extracted. Today 
there is nothing to show for that 
past activity save a dismal black 
shaft, and there is no sign of what 
became of the companies of Welsh 
miners, who, knowing nothing of 
quinine, died in numbers from the 
dreaded malaria. 

There is a snag in everything, of 
course, even in this lovely archi- 
pelago of mountainous islands, 
coral beaches, azure seas, of that 
sailing man’s boon, the trade. From 
July till November, the period when 
the hurricanes threaten, when the 
rains are heavy and the consequent 
swamps breed the irritating mos- 
quito, one is on the lookout for 
trouble. During the other half, the 
dry season, when the trade no 
longer lapses into calm or rainy 
spells, when each breezy, sunny 
day follows with pleasing regularity, 
one is apt, foolishly, to expect peace 
to reign uninterrupted. Lured by 
the steady, agreeable behavior of 
the weather that had blessed our 
cruise so far, we completely disre- 
garded the Pilot Guide’s warning of 
the likelihood of rollers during the 
months from October to March. 
Imagine, then, our astonishment 
when we were awakened at one in 
the morning by a native who had 
rowed a mile to give us warning that 
the rollers were starting! A heavy 
ground swell was rushing through 
the gap in the reef and doing its 
best to carry Uldra along with it 
in the headlong, swishing rush up 


the nearby beach. The man in the 
boat advised our clearing out im- 
mediately. This was all very well, 
but we decided to take a chance 
where we were, after looking at the 
dimly visible roaring white of those 


_Teefs bordering our escape, and 


noting, too, how fluky the wind had 
become. We carried out a kedge to 
keep the ship’s stern to the swell, 
and spent the rest of the night in one 
of those feverish longings for day- 
light that so often come the way of 
the cruising man. 

When at length light came it was 
accompanied by a strong north- 
easter. We wriggled out of that trap 
under a two-reefed main, glad, 
when we found: how awkward the 
procedure, that we had not haz- 
arded the attempt in the dark. A 
high sea was romping in from the 
north, smashing wrathfully against 
the cays known as the Dogs in the 
middle of the channel ahead. Virgin 
Gorda peak, 1370 feet high, rose 
loftily to starboard, while Tortola 
and her brood of adjacent islets 
formed a scene of large and small 
humps to port. It was fine sailing, 
dead into the eye of the wind, as we 
smashed on for the entrance to 
Gorda Sound. We knew that here 
we should reach an anchorage un- 
troubled by rollers but, although we 
did not realize it at the time, we had 
yet to attain it. 

The six-mile-square sheet of 
water known as Gorda Sound has 
two entrances. One of them is away 
to the north, leading in between 
long spurs of coral shooting out 
from the sentinel islands protecting 
it from the Atlantic; to the west, 
another funnels to a narrow gate- 
way with the precipitous main of 
Gorda on the one hand and the 
wild, scrubby height of Mosquito 
Island on the other. This last en- 
trance is known locally as the Cow’s 
Mouth. We chose it because it 
necessitated far less beating. As we 
swung in for the entrance it was not 
long before we were wishing we had 
taken the trouble to make the 
northern one. The rollers here were 
double the size of those at Spanish 
Town, being less impeded now by 
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offlying rocks and cays. They dashed 
high against the jagged rocks and 
reefs spanning the Gorda coast and, 
rounding the corner of Mosquito 
Island, they raced along its southern 
shore in walls of tormented break- 
ers. With immediate destruction 
threatening on either hand, we be- 
gan to feel uneasy. However, ‘‘un- 
easy”’ is hardly the word to describe 
our reaction when, Mosquito Island 
suddenly robbing us of our breeze, 
we lay becalmed. The sails can- 
noned uselessly above our heads as 
each huge, oily backed roller drove 
us helplessly toward the reefs ahead. 
There seemed a certain amount of 
smugness behind that powerful 
swell, as if it were smilingly sure 
that at last it had caught us. It was 
certainly a horrible trap to be 
snared into and we desperately 
racked our brains for some loophole 
by which to escape. Having no 
engine, we resorted to a sweep, but 
after several perspiring minutes 
with this we decided our efforts were 
of little avail. Anchoring in such a 
high swell was out of the question. 
So we fell back on the old trick of 
whistling for the breeze which could 
prove our only salvation. 

Our unmelodious prayer was not 
answered until a thorough finish in 
that smother of foam just beyond 
seemed unavoidable. Then a capri- 
cious zephyr darkened the unruffled 
heave of the swell, filled our sails 
and pulled us out of one of the 
tightest corners we had known. It 
was not long before we reached the 
safety of the Sound. A quick slant 
across its wind-engraved surface 
and we came to our anchorage in 
the smooth lee of Prickly Pear 
Island. 

Here we stayed while the hard 
northeaster blew itself to an end. 
We employed our time with hook 
and line in the pellucid waters that 
swirled around the innumerable 
rocks and reefs of the ocean coast, 
with the gun in the rapidly drying 
swamps which harbored ducks, and 
last, but by no means least, in 
nightly prowls for the ever elusive 
lobster. A free life and exhilarating 
and one which, as often as not, 
resulted in our keeping the pot 
filled each day. 

A climb one morning to a hilltop 
on the easterly arm of Gorda re- 
warded us with a view of distant 
Anegada which stretwhed its low 
length across the sheet of emerald 
that denoted the shoal water be- 
tween it and the long Horseshoe 
Reef that swings out from the 
easternmost end. 

Named by the Spaniards, the 
“inundated island’? — the highest 
point is but thirty feet above sea 
level — Anegada is the most north- 
easterly of the Virgins, a barren 
thirteen square miles of low bush 
sprouting from earthy holes in the 
flat, volcanic rubble that constitutes 
its surface. It is difficult to conceive 
how such a desert spot supports 300 
inhabitants. The Pilot Guide makes 


the rather bare and brazen an- 
nouncement that their chief em- 
ployment is fishing and wrecking! 
The results of the first, in these 
parts where refrigeration and can- 
ning are virtually unknown, can be 
sold for immediate consumption 
only, so it would appear that the 
wrecking business must furnish the 
needs of their pockets. This may 
have been true years ago when 
westbound ships from the Old 
World were not blessed with ac- 
curate chronometers and radios. 
In those days a navigator, not too 
sure of his whereabouts, might sud- 
denly see the swaying lights of an 
apparent roadstead as the fresh 
night trade rushed him westward 
and, wishing to ascertain his correct 
position, would alter course and 
bear down for a glimpse of the 
anchorage. With no high hills gust- 
ing the wind to make him apprehen- 
sive, and the low shore of Anegada 
invisible in the blackness ahead, he 
would not realize the trick played 
on him until the spiteful coral was 
actually ripping his planking. Even 
then, it is doubtful whether he 
would realize that what he had 
really seen was nothing more than a 
few lanterns tied to the necks of 
some donkeys on the beach. 

Today, this remunerative wile is 
no longer practiced, although that 
does not mean that the Anegadian 
has lost his interest in wrecks. The 
fact that they still infrequently 
occur impels him to keep a weather 
eye open for any such chance har- 
vest. Naturally, there is keen com- 
petition among the islanders to be 
first on the scene of disaster. The 
story goes that some years ago a 
steamer ran up on the Horseshoe 
Reef one Sunday morning. The 
news first came from a: small boy 
who must have been related to the 
Lay Preacher himself, for, with 
great presence of mind, the child 
did not shout the glad tidings to all 
and sundry but, instead, crept 
stealthily into the pulpit where he 
whispered excitedly of his discov- 
ery. ‘‘Let us offer up a few minutes 
silent prayer,’’ quoth the preacher 
at once. Obediently, the congrega- 
tion fell to their knees and bowed 
their heads. And with that the 
preacher slipped from the church, 
raced down to his boat, and was 
well on the way to the wreck before 
his parishioners realized what it was 
all about! 

There are two things to remember 
regarding Anegada. First, do not 
visit it after a series of heavy down- 
pours and, second, do not sail there 
without local knowledge aboard. 
The expanse of water encompassed 
by the island and the ten-mile bow 
of the Horseshoe Reef are strewn 
with coral in all its fantastic shapes, 
ready to strip the keel from any 
craft daring to intrude unpiloted. 

Reefs and rollers are the only 
two trials of sailing these delightful 
waters, but they are not serious 
deterrents if proper precautions are 
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EAST, WEST, NORTH or SOUTH, wherever you go, 
there is a local Hyde Dealer who carries ample stocks of 
Hyde Propellers, Struts and Stuffing Boxes to satisfy your 
demands. Hyde is a national institution. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Me. 
Members of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 





HYDE 


PROPELLERS 





Send for this free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency.” It 
will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase the 
speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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—The Cruiser Six 


il] 65 Certified H. P. at 25008. P.M. 


—The Utility Four 
20 Certified H. P. at 2000 R. P.M. 
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—The Bivejacket Twin 
10 Certified H. P. at 2000 8. P.M. 


—The Fishermen 


6 Certified H. P. at 1200 8. P.M. 
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| igh pretty hard work to pry a 
man loose from Universals, once 
he knows what downright good en- 
gines they are. That’s why fully 
80% of all Universals are sold for 
repowering. 

Mr. Paul Werner is typical. He 
started in eight years ago with 
Universals. He’s now on his fourth, 
a Universal Twin as auxiliary power 
in “‘Minett,’’ a 21-foot yawl. ‘‘It is 
interesting to note,’’ writes Mr. 
Werner, ‘‘that each Universal I have 
owned has traveled twice as far 
from home as its predecessor, num- 
ber four having helped me to win 
the Cruising Trophy of the Locust 
Point Yacht Club.”’ 

Check into the motors men buy 
when they repower and you'll find 
that’s where Universal leads. 
Among the 18 new Universals, 
there’s a model for any boat from 
16 to 60 feet. If you're hoping to re- 








power for next season, let's get started 
now in discussing the right Universal 
for your boat. Write for literature. 





UNIVERSAL BLUE JACKET TWIN 

A real sea-goin', 100% marine motor 
for boats up to 32 feet. Prices start 
at only $205 for the Bobtail Model. 
The Magneto Ignition job sells at 
$234 and the Electric Starter model 
complete at only $249. The folder on 
the Blue Jacket Twin gives you the 
story. Write for it. 


Universal 
J oo %o mM A RI NE 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren 
St., New York City 

















The Clock 


That Every Yachtsman 
Wants at Home 


Chelsea, the finest ship's clock, is here dressed up, in solid cast bronze, 
for the yachtsman’s living room or study. This model is the Mariner, 
equipped with Chelsea eight-day movement and ship’s bell strike. 
It's probably the most welcome gift that you could give to any yachtsman 
— including yourself. See it at your jeweler’s or marine supply house — 
or write for our latest catalogue. Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


“Timekeepers of the Sea” 











Dimensions THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 
L.O.A. 30’ 0” 1} 

L.W.L. 25'0” H This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yawil, 
Beam 10’6” Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
Draft 3'9" @ Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 


; makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
Mi possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 
hy outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
sea. Write for circulars. 


General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
~.\ prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 
each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
cradle. We can do a speedy job in repsiring or 
servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 
the prices are. 














- a i CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
¥ ‘ Union Whart Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 














A CHRISTMAS GiFT ANY YACHTSMAN WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 





Paper plates, cups, napkins made to order with his flags in colors — also cigarettes, 
book matches, playing cards similarly marked, 
Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 

















taken. It is always well to remember 
that any anchorage open to the 
north can be but a temporary one 
during the winter months. At the 
first sign of a swell materializing — 
and they come on quickly — it is a 
sound scheme to put out to sea at 
once. With the usual bottom of 
sand, it is never certain that the 
anchor can hold the vessel from the 
shore-going undertows which al- 
ways attend when these ground seas 
are rolling in. 

We needed no telling that the 
rugged north coasts of Tortola and 
St. Thomas were receiving a thor- 
ough thrashing while Uldra was ly- 
ing peacefully in Gorda Sound. 
Each one of their many charming 
bays was doubtless resounding to 
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the boom of incessant breakers. The 
safest harbor along that stretch 
facing the Atlantic would be the 
snug, erroneously named, Great 
Harbor on the south coast of Little 
Jost Van Dyke. This is a lofty 
island, only four square miles in 
extent but rising to 1000 feet, which 
lies off the northwest end of Tortola. 

Unfortunately, we had no more 
time to explore the Virgins further. 
Our delay in the Sound had de- 
cided us to hurry on toward the 
southeast, across Sombrero Channel 
to the French St. Martin. However, 
our brief visit had brought the 
realization that they are worthy of 
far longer investigation than we 
had allowed them. 

Ah, well! Another time perhaps. 


Taking Two Swordfish in a Single Day 


(Continued from page 43) 


man has caught two in one day. 
W. E. 8S. Tucker, holder of the 


world’s record, accomplished this ’ 


feat in Chile in the summer of 
1932. When one considers that, al- 


: together, less than two hundred 
swordfish have been caught, it is a ‘ 


safe guess that every broadbill fish- 
erman aspires to a similar record. 

It was August 6th that was to 
prove an eventful day for Mr. Ler- 
ner and Captain Gifford. At 8:34 
that morning, they presented their 
mackerel bait to a fish of nice size, 
and one hour and twenty-nine 
minutes later, boated a 535-pounder 
with a length of 12 feet 4 inches and 
a girth of 7 feet less. This fish was 
hooked in the tail and there was a 


turn of the leader around the pec-: 


toral fin. He jumped once. As the 
Atlantic record was 505 pounds, set 
in 1931 by Rex Flinn, fishing with 
Captain Bill Hatch off Montauk, 
Mr. Lerner’s broadbill established 
a new mark. At 11:26 that same 
morning, another fish was sighted 
and the bait presented. The fish 
struck and, four hours and two 
minutes later, came to the boat, 
belly up. He weighed 601 pounds, 
was 13 feet 6 inches long and had a 
girth of 5 feet 6 inches. He was foul 
hooked in the belly between his 
pectoral fins, making the fight 
doubly hard. Mr. Lerner has said 
that of all the fish he has ever caught 
this one was the toughest. Almost 
all the broadbill taken have been 
foul hooked; they seem to have an 





uncanny way of spitting out the 
bait, only to have the hook catch in 
the very soft skin. Besides breaking 
the Atlantic record he had set that 
same morning, Mr. Lerner also 
broke the North American record, 
topping the 573-pounder caught off 
Catalina by George C. Thomas 34d, 
in 1927. Two in one day and two 
records set! 

These were all the fish taken on 
the trip, though baits were pre- 
sented to a total of sixteen. Only 
two refused to strike and only 
four which struck the bait did not 
pick it up. The remaining ten were 
hooked. Two of them cut off the 
leaders with their swords, the hooks 
were pulled out of five, and three 
were caught. A marvelous record, 
considering the weather conditions 
and the few hours in which it was 
possible to fish. 

The great thing at Louisburg is 
that almost all the fish sighted will 
strike. From what I saw during my 
visit there, the surface has only been 
scratched. Next year will see several 
good boats in service for this fishing, 
manned by men who have been 
taught by Gifford. I was present at 
the meeting when the Louisburg 
Guides’ Association was formed. 
Bill Lewis, who, with his brother 
George, is doing everything possible 
to get this fishing started, is secre- 
tary of the new organization. It 
would be advisable for anybody go- 
ing up there to get in touch with 
them. 
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The Largest and Most 
Beautiful Book on 
Clippers & Their History 








CLIPPER 
SHIPS 


of America and Great Britain 


With 37 Wood Engravings in Six 
Colors by JAQUES LA GRANGE 


100,000 Words of Text by 
HELEN LA GRANGE 


This large and handsome volume 
is a treasury of information for 
experts and amateurs alike—a 
panoramic history of the whole 
clipper ship era from 1833 to 
1869. Each one of the 37 superb 
color portraits of actual clippers 
is an original bound into the vol- 
ume. 50 additional drawings and 
plans of ships. Size 8x1034 inches. 
Bound in canvas, stamped in blue 
and gold. 403 pages. $6.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 























DISTINGUISHED 


..- Modern in every department 
of its service, yet never un- 
mindful of the fine traditions 


that have made it One of the 


Few Famous Hotels in America. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, Gen. Mer. 
PHILADELPHIA 








The Gold Cup Class Comes Back 


(Continued from page 29) 


as they thundered by the Coast 
Guard cutter Apache, the commit- 
tee boat, both all out. Suddenly, 
Delphine VIII was seen to broach 
water until daylight could be seen 
under her. Down she came with a 
bang, broached again until it 
seemed as if she were five feet in the 
air, and’ when she came down this 
time in a smother of spray she tore 
the bottom out of her and turned on 
her side, throwing out Ericson and 
his mechanic, Ed McKenzie. She 
settled stern first and slowly sank 
with her nose pointing skyward. 
McKenzie was so long coming to the 
surface that it was feared he was 
pinned in the boat, but he finally 
floated up and the two men were 
picked up, cut and bruised, McKen- 
zie so badly that he had to be taken 
to a hospital for treatment. 

This put Hl Lagarto in the lead 
again which she held until the last 
lap when Perry shot Notre Dame 
out ahead as an oil pipe let go and 
spurted oil over El Lagarto’s crew, 
making the steering wheel so slip- 
pery that Reis had difficulty keep- 
ing her on the course to finish in 
second place. Ma-Ja was third, 
Hubert Lucker’s Impshi, a former 
Gold Cup winner, was fourth, 
Harold Wilson’s Miss Canada II, a 
new boat, fifth, followed by Hotsy 
Totsy III and Miss Cincinnati. 

It was at the start of the second 
heat that the famous El Lagarto was 
put out when Notre Dame acci- 
dentally collided with her while 
maneuvering for the start. This 
delayed the start of both boats a 
few seconds, but Reis gamely kept 
on, although water was coming into 
his boat at an alarming rate, forcing 
him to quit on the second lap and 
get his boat back to the Navy Yard 
to prevent her sinking. Ma-Ja had 
gotten the start (Impshi was over 
before the gun) and while Notre 
Dame pressed her hard Rutherfurd 
hung on desperately to win. While 
no heat records were made, the time 
was fast considering the rough 
water and the course of two and 
one-half miles, with its sharp turns 
and short straightaways. The best 
heat was made at the rate of 57.3 
m.p.h., and the winner’s time in all 
three heats varied only two seconds. 

Of the new boats in the race, 
Hotsy Totsy III with her new 
Bendix 12-cylinder was perhaps the 
most interesting. Owing to the 
rough water and the fact that the 
boat is not properly balanced yet, 
Kliesrath was never able to open 
her up and let her go. Twenty-three 
hundred revolutions was the most 
he dared give her under the condi- 
tions, whereas she is capable of 
being tuned up something like a 
thousand additional ‘‘revs.”’ 

From the standpoint purely of 
speed, the race which attracted 


most attention from the spectators. 
was the American Speed Boat 
Championship. In this event Melvin 
Crook, of Montclair, drove his 
unbeaten Betty V to victory. He was 
pushed, at times, by Jack Ruther- 
furd in Jay-Dee, but Betty V had the 


- power and Crook drove, as usual, 


with great judgment. Betty V is a 
beautiful running craft and the 
rough water bothered her not at all. 
Her average for the 15 miles was 
something over 60 m.p.h. She’s done 
better than 85 in the mile trials. 
Miss Saranac and Restless also ran 
but did not figure in the result. 

As usual, the ‘‘225’s’’ furnished 
good racing for their enthusiastic 
owners, although, after the first 
heat, in which twelve boats started, 
the fleet dwindled somewhat due to 
capsizes, breakdowns and one sink- 
ing, so that for the John Charles 
Thomas Trophy Race, on the sec- 
ond day, only five boats started. 
The desire for speed on the limited 
hull length of 16 feet has tended to 
make some of the owners overlook 
stability, and rough water has 
frequently been the cause of much 
grief. The boats are so fast that 
more thought -(and some restric- 
tions) should be given to making 
them more seaworthy. 

At Washington the ‘‘225’s”’ were 
dominated by a flying yellow boat 
named Miss Manteo, hailing from 
Manteo, N. C., owned by H. A. 
Greef and powered with a Lycom- 
ing motor. Taking kindly to the 
choppy water she ran beautifully, 
and won all five of the heats which 
the A.P.B.A. championship and 
the John Charles Thomas Trophy 
races called for. Snail II, of New 
Rochelle, owned by George Can- 
non and Hugh Gingras, gave her a 
run for the Thomas Trophy, but 
was unlucky enough to capsize in 
the first heat of the A.P.B.A. 
championship on the first day, and 
her disappointed crew had to be 
mere spectators of Miss Manteo’s 
triumph in that event. In the 
championship the final point score 
was, Miss Manteo II, 800; Baby 
Toots II, 427; Baby Toots, 320; La 
Cucaracha, 300; Black Imp, 240; 
Tops, 225. The survivors of the 


three Thomas Trophy heats were, | 
Miss Manteo II, 1200; Snail J], | 


960; La Cucaracha, 
Toots II, 450. 

Then, just to show what she could 
really do, Miss Manteo IT went out 
and set a new record for the 225 
Class hydros, by doing 69.215 
m.p.h. in the mile trials. In these 
trials George Ward’s Lycoming 
powered Hi Ho also set a record for 
Class E of 55.396 m.p.h. Truly re- 
markable speeds for these boats. 

The program also provided events 
for all classes of outboards, the ama- 
teurs racing on the first day and the 
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...and 
WHO'S WHO 
in WHISKEY 


Peer of all Kentucky 
Bourbons is Glen- 
more’s Kentucky 
Tavern — 6 years old 
—aged two full years 
beyond the bottled- 
in-bond requirement. 
Yet priced at about 
what you’d expect to 
pay for a4-year 
old. 100 proof. 
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Announcing 
THE NEW HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 


Kelvin-White 


Spherical Compass 
AT 


90 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 


An attractive corner location just a few 
doors from our former store. Greatly in- 
creased space, attractive salesrooms, in- 
teresting window displays of the latest in 
modern marine equipment. We invite you 
to visit us. 
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Sales Agents for 
KENYON MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
and the 
WEST TELE-MAGNETIC DISTANT 
COMPASS READING INDICATOR 








KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 











BLUDWORTH 
RADIO 
DIRECTION FINDERS 


provide 


Accurate Navigation in All 


Types of Vessels 


yacht with a Blud- 
worth Radio Di- 
rection Finder you 
are ensured of : — 


Superior 
performance; 


Beauty of design; 





An instrument that 
exactly fits your 


The Complete 
Instrument with 
Visual Indicator 


individual space or 


Navigator- : 4 
Arrow Model dimension require- 
A typical 
installation ments. 


Bludworth engineers will be pleased to 
study :your requirements and offer 
specific recommendations. 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


By equipping your 





professionals getting their innings 
on the second day of the regatta. 
Both classifications put up spirited 
battles in spite of the rough water 
that entailed considerable punish- 
ment. In Classes E and H inboard 
runabouts, Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd 
rivaled her husband’s performance 
and drove her Imp II to victory 
against strong competition, her 
best time in Class E being 42.959 
m.p.h., which was good considering 
the state of the water. Other win- 
ners were: 


91-135 Cu. In. Hydros, Baby Pep, 
Frederick Hahn III. 

Class I, Runabouts, Lady Gen III, 
David Gerli. 


Class C & D Runabouts, Joe Don, 
Jos. Monigle. 

Outboards A I, Jack Van Deman, Ist; 
Gar Wood, Jr., 2nd. 

A II Karl Pannacci, Ist; 
Fred Jacoby, 2nd. 

B I Al Deemer, Ist; Gar 
Wood, Jr., 2nd. 

B II Dick Neal, Ist; G. 
Harrison, 2nd. 

C I Jas. Mullen, Ist; Al 
Deemer 2nd. 

C II Fred Jacoby, Ist; D. 
Neal, 2nd. 

Midget I Miss Molly Ty- 
son, Ist; Irene Defi- 
baugh, 2nd. 

Free-for-all Handicap, Molly 
Tyson, Ist; Jas. Mullen, 
2nd. 


“Blow the Man Down” 


(Continued from page 47) 


provided you started as soon as 
there was definite indication of the 
approach of the storm. The actual 
course you could make good would 
depend, of course, to a large extent 
on the hull design and rig of your 
vessel, and it is obvious that our 
calculations can be only approxima- 
tions. But the Bermuda Race this 
year presented as beautifully clear 
cut an example of the action of a 
cyclonic disturbance as I have ever 
seen; we got everything — the fore- 
running gale, the central calm with 
clear sky overhead, and then the op- 
posing wind of equal, some thought 
of greater, strength. These calcula- 
tions give at least a definite point 
for which to aim and some hours to 
get somewhere near it, and the yacht 
nearest it would be in prime position 
for a fine finish. (See accompanying 
chart.) 

The chart of noon positions 
(YACHTING, September, 1936), ac- 
cepting the admitted inaccuracies, 
bears this out. Considering only the 
leaders, it is to be noted that, while 
none of them held to the west of the 
line, Kirawan, the winner, was al- 
most constantly, and after the sec- 
ond day increasingly, to windward 
of the other leaders, so that, on the 
last day, she was laying her course 
while the others were thrashing 
their way to windward. It is in- 
teresting to speculate what might 
have been the story if Brilliant and 
Teragram, both schooners with hard 
driving crews, powerful hulls, and a 
schooner’s ability to go like the 
hinges on a reach, had coasted down 
that easterly and fetched the recom- 
mended position! 

Hindsight! And you'll be all 
saying: “‘Hooey! Just because it 
happened this year, who knows 
when it will happen again?” 

Fair enough, and so what? The 


essential points are: first, that here 
was a clear case of which a number 
of navigators, either through lack 
of faith or through lack of knowl- 
edge, failed to take advantage; 
second, that in every ocean race the 
study of prevailing and imminent 
weather conditions, the study of the 
average conditions over the course 
(as given on the pilot charts, the 
pressure charts, and in the sailing 
directions) are of tremendous im- 
portance if you want to win for 
your yacht the position in the race 
she deserves. 

Gardner Emmons, in his able dis- 
cussion on the use of the barometer, 
has pointed out the shortsighted- 
ness of turning up our noses at the 
published results of meteorological 
study because, on isolated occasions, 
conditions have been found at vari- 
ance with the average conditions 
reported. And it is equally ridicu- 
lous, to turn away in disgust from 
weather maps in general because 
weather maps sometimes fail to give 
a clear picture of what is to come 
(and it is easy enough, with a little 
study, to judge how far you can 
interpret a given map). 

A study of weather prognostica- 
tion is not only valuable, but fas- 
cinating, and the study is one for 
which you can lay a fine foundation 
in the long winter evenings at home. 
I shall be the first to admit that 
your interpretation of the weather 
will not always give accurate re- 
sults; freaks occur that upset all 
calculations. At the same time, I 
shall be the first to assert that, if 
you make a thorough study of 
weather conditions and always base 
your tactics on the result, you’ll win 
a sight more races, in so far as 
weather bears on the winning, than 
you will if you proceed by guess and 
by gosh! 
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At a touch, the dependable power of a 
Murray &- Tregurtha engine instantly 
responds. Never sluggish, never temper- 
amental, but consistently on the job, these 
sturdy power plants deliver power as 
you want it — and with reserve power 
for any emergency of weather or other 
conditions. 
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THANKSGIVING’S 
A HARVEST : 
OF FEASTING AND FUN 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


THE bracing joys of the 
seashore in autumn and 
the festive hospitality of 
these beachfront hotels 
will make it a holiday long 
to remember. A prime 
Vermont turkey for your 
own family table. Good 
things galore to go with it. 
Sunny Ocean Decks and 
seaside lounges. 1000 
cheerful rooms. Stay the 
whole week-end. or 
longer. Low fall rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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The National Outboard Championships 


(Continued from page 51) 


Ferguson is a student at Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass., where, 
among other things, he pulls stroke 
oar on the crew that won the Henley 
Cup in England last July. Don Fra- 
zier, who won the amateur Class 
F title, attends the University of 
Illinois. The Commodore Eugene 
McDonald Trophy race, which Fer- 
guson passed up (he is no mug 
hunter) was won by Gar Wood, 
Jr., a recent graduate of Algonac, 
Mich., high school who is heading 
for a technical college. Miss Nell 
Cooper, blonde, sixteen and cute as 
can be, goes to school in Kansas 
City, Mo. She won the Midget 
Championship after the boys she 
had driven dizzy withdrew a protest 
they had filed against her for cut- 
ting a fairway buoy. It was a start- 
ing line marker that could be left on 
either hand at the start but only to 
port on subsequent rounds of the 
course. 

Miss Cooper happened to leave 
it on the wrong side in winning the 
first heat, a maneuver which length- 
ened rather than shortened her 
course from turn to turn. She got 
second place in the second heat and 
took the title on fastest total 
elapsed time. Then came the protest 
and the officials had no recourse but 
to disqualify her. The boys must 
have thought better of their act 
later, or else someone appealed to 
their sense of chivalry. Anyhow, on 
the second day of the meet, they 
asked that the protest be ignored, so 
the title was restored to Miss 
Cooper. This incident and the sub- 
stitution of Meyer for Vincent in 
the professional racing gives rise to 
the belief that there is still plenty of 
sportsmanship in outboard racing. 

Not a single record was made in 
competition at Chicago. The boats 
were fast enough, the drivers suffi- 
ciently skilful, but the weather man 
did not codperate. There was plenty 
of hot racing, though. 

Whereas Middle Westerners dom- 
inated the professional racing, the 
East, thanks to Ferguson, Douglas 
Fonda, Al Deemer, and Jimmy 
Mullen, held the upper hand in the 
amateur competition. Fred Jacoby, 
Jr., the best professional driver in 
East and two years in succession 
the country’s high point scorer, was 
the only driver from the Atlantic 
seaboard to get into the money set 
aside for the professionals. He had 
to be content with a fourth place 
in Class A and a third in Class C. 
The other Easterners who qualified, 
Sam Crooks, Harper Chance and 
Freddy Nickell, got nowhere. Nick- 
ell lost his chance of a prize in Class 
B by a disqualification for jumping 
the gun in the second heat after 
finishing second to Meyer in the 
first. 

Gar Wood, Jr., was Ferguson’s 
closest rival for the Hearst Gold 


Cup. He was second in Class A, 
third in B, and out of the money in 
C. But he got his C job running 
again later the second day and won 
the McDonald Trophy from James 
Altman, of New Kensington, Pa., 
and Al Deemer, of Brookville, Pa. 

Meyer’s conqueror in Class A, 
professional, was Paul Wearly, of 
Muncie, Ind., who won in straight 
heats. Walter Everett, of Miami, 
Okla., professional Class F cham- 
pion in 1933 and 1934 and Class C 
title holder in 1932, strove desper- 
ately to get back on the honor roll. 
Luck was rolling against him, 
though. Meyer beat him by one sec- 
ond on total time in Class C, and in 
Class F he was second to Harry 
Vogts, of Madison, Wis. 

The summaries: 


AMATEUR EVENTS 


Crass A. Won by Clinton R. Fer- 
guson, Waban, Mass.; second, 
Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, Mich.; 
third, Bob Mitchell, Dallas, 
Tex.; fourth, Douglas Fonda, 
Orange, N. J.; fifth, Bill Withing- 
ton, Pasadena, Calif. Winner’s 
total time for two 5-mile heats, 
14:37.2. 


Crass B. Won by Ferguson; second, 
Frank Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; 
third, Wood; fourth, Don Frazier, 
Rantoul, Ill.; fifth, Raymond 
Young, Fort Wayne, Ind. Time, 
13:38.4. 


Crass C. Won by Ferguson; second, 
George Kuehn, Milwaukee; third, 
James Mullen IT, Richmond, Va.; 
fourth, Paul True, Spokane, 
Wash.; fifth, Al Kloer, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Time, 12:30.2. 


Cuass F. Won by Don Frazier; sec- 
ond, Bob Schelling, Ontario, Can.; 
third, none. Time, 12:49.4. 


ComMopDOoRE EuGENE McDoNna.Lp 
Tropuy. Won by Wood; second, 
James Altman, New Kensington, 
Pa.; third, Al Deemer, Brook- 
ville, Pa. Time, 12:51.1. 


PROFESSIONAL EVENTS 


Crass A. Won by Paul Wearly, 
Muncie, Ind.; second, Bob Meyer, 
Evanston, Ill.; third, Karl Pan- 
naci, Kansas City, Mo.; fourth, 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, 
N. J.; fifth, Cliff Gustafson, Chi- 
cago. Time, 14:44.2. 


Crass B. Won by Meyer; second, 
E. A. Horner, Brighton, Iowa; 
third, Jack Smith, St. Louis; 
fourth, Dick Neal, Kansas City, 
Mo.; fifth, Thom Cooper, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Time, 13:43.1. 


Crass C. Won by Meyer; second, 
Walter Everett, Miami, Okla.; 
third, Jacoby; fourth, Herb John- 
son, Rockford, Ill.; fifth, Samuel 
H. Crooks, Rumson, N. J. Time, 
12:30.1. 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 


FACTS You sHOULD 


KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


hazard. nternationa 


YACHT 


PAINTS 
HOLZAPFEL'S 


U. S."FLOATING’ 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Rubber mounting with special 
“floating”? base eliminates vi- 
bration. Designed expressly for 
cruisers and yachts. Extremely 
compact and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts. Also new 
line of oil-burning DIESELS. 


















Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
“The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 














RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


Write for literature Also Falcon Marine 


engines 5 and 10 H.P. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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CAPE COD’S 


widely used and well known 
BABY KNOCKABOUTS 


sf have been modernized in fittings and 
sail plan through the co-operation of 
several yacht racing associations. 
More yacht clubs intend to start fleets 
of these able boats next year and par- 
ticipate in the 1937 National Class 
Championships. We are glad to assist 
such organizations to establish a one- 
design class for racing or sailing 
instruction and solicit inquiries. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Wareham, Mass. 


For a generation, builders of sail boats for 
racing, sailing instruction or family use 





18’ BABY KNOCKABOUT 


Winner of the 1936 Annual National | 
Class Championship with the improved rig 




















$1880 OWENS 30 


Compare this new “TWO STATEROOM SEDAN” with 
cruisers costing $1000 more. Here is a roomy, seaworthy, 
husky 30-footer at value you can’t afford to overlook. Mod- 
ern and good looking in every detail, far ahead in new fea- 
tures of engineering, design, and performance — the 
greatest boat value ever offered. Write for free booklet 
**30D.”’ 


$2280 
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. .» SMITH Ship & Boat PAINT! 


FALL HOUSE PAINTING Me 


ne use of SMITH SHIP & BOAT PAINT for this 
poset is not new nor untried, but has been followed & 
for years by boat owners who know that a marine paint — 
gives outstanding protection and preservation to all wood sur- 
faces ashore as well as afloat. SMITH SHIP &% BOAT | gam 
PAINT has been used on all types of buildings from the @a@eu 
finest residences and yacht clubs to modest bungalows 
and boat houses. Its cost is surprisingly moderate. Your 
dealer should have full particulars. If not, write us. 


EDWARD SMITH @& CoO., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Old Man Joe says: 





JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 





JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 











These vital and exclusive fea- 
tures have won universal 
approval and adoption by 
more than 57 engine builders. 


Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 


ee GEARS 








The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
/2]1 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: ; 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE —S®& 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 
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Cuass F. Won by Harry Vogts, 
Madison, Wis.; second, Everett; 
third, Bernie Weaver, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; fourth, Don Steeg, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; fifth, Dewey Ruder, 
St. Louis. Time, 12:39.2. 


OPEN EVENTS 


Mincet. Won by Miss Nell Cooper, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second, Ed- 





YACHTING 


win Pabst, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
third, Dwight Chandler, Neenah, 
Wis.; fourth, Elmer Schneider, 
St. Louis; fifth, Miss Marion 
Rowe, Vinton, Ia. Time, 10:07.2. 


Ciass C. Racing Runabouts. Won 
by Ward Angilley, Marysville, 
Calif.; second, Andy Laird, Tracy, 
Calif.; third, Bill Fenzel, Chicago. 
Time, 14:36.7. 


“Director’’ Comes of Age in Samoa 


(Continued from page 32) 


In Moorea we had our toughest 
farewells. To Med and Glad Kellum, 
whose 3000 acres of wild boar, 
chicken and coffee, and coconut 
and cattle and stream and mountain 
had been ours, we blubbered that 
we would see them again. To Llew 
Philips and Marcella we gave a 
long blast and a rather tearful 
rum punch. 

Next day Bora Bora came up 
over the sea behind Tahaa and 
we anchored in the dark beside 
Hurricane, a little American yacht 
owned by Ray Kaufmann. 

Someone mentioned pearls and 
we remembered a hint dropped by 
Charles Nordhoff in Tahiti about 
Mangorongoro, or Penrhyn Island. 
Hurricane wanted some, too. We 
had to beat her there to get the 
best ones. The race was open. All 
was fair; motors or sail or both. 
We started out through the pass in a 
great breeze, but not breeze enough 
for Director. By nightfall Hurricane 
was beyond the horizon. At dawn 
we started the new Diesel and went 
after them. A calm came down. At 
nightfall we passed them. In eight 
days we were in Penrhyn, anchored 
by Omoko. Before Hurricane came 
in we had done all the diving we 
wanted, traded old shoes, soap 
and tobacco, and shirts. In eleven 
days Hurricane came into the 
anchorage. She had been becalmed 
five days; the rum was all gone 
and they had worn out three par- 
chesi games and four decks of cards. 

Manihiki was just 190 miles to 
the west. We moved out beyond 
the onshore current at Penrhyn 
and sat there for five days. The 


trade hadn’t set in that far north 
and Manihiki seemed to be our 
jinx. The engine sheared off a 
shaft pin and repairs were slow. 
Then the wind came, the rushing 
clouds, confused sea and driving 
squalls — ten or twelve a night — 
of the old Gulf Stream passage a 
year ago. There was a pain that 
yelled of appendicitis in Ned Dair. 
Sheridan cracked on every stitch. 
We never shortened. One dawn 
we passed Manihiki and the nose 
thumbing we gave that Jonah prob- 
ably baffled the natives on the 
shore. There are doctors in Ameri- 
can Samoa. We couldn’t beat back 
to Tahiti in that trade and we 
didn’t want to. 

Director buried her nose and lifted 
her tail and braced herself for the 
squalls. We roared on and on. 
Between Suvarov and Puka Puka 
we sailed in a cloud of spume about 
two degrees wide. In the murk 
of a midnight we passed Manua, 
sixty miles from Pago Pago, on 
Tutuila. 

We saw our landfall by the light 
of dawn. Noon had us making a 
sloppy landing by the customs 
wharf, under the critical eye of the 
Navy. There were American flags 
on some of the white buildings. 
A doctor came out and pronounced 
Ned alive; he spoke good English. 
We drank our first American beer 
in cans and for the first time in our 
lives we felt very one hundred 
percent-ish. 


Nore: This continues the account 
of Director’s wanderings from New 
York to the South Seas in her voyage 
around the world. — Eprror. 


When the Yachtsman Goes Canaling 


(Continued from page 56) 


usually have to tie up at one of 
the terminals along the way as 
you will seldom find a place where 
you can make fast to the bank 
between towns. Try to get a place 
where the railroad is at a dis- 
tance and one where you will not 
be roused at three in the morning 
by a tug with a loud voiced skipper 
putting a barge in alongside the 
wall. And don’t let the searchlights 
worry you. Practically all of the 
commercial boats carry them and 


they always look over a yacht tied 
up along the canal. Take it easy on 
entering and leaving locks and re- 
member that the spars of an auxili- 
ary project a long way ahead and 
astern. 

Once through, dispose of the 
temporary fenders, which will be 
pretty well shot anyhow, and find 
a terminal or yacht club where you 
can step your masts and rerig. 
You'll find that you have enjoyed 
the trip. 
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SAILER 


Built 1936 


With the Boat Show opening early, 
January 8, and with the International 
: Races held during July, it is essential 
) that major jobs on engines, gear, and 
n equipment be planned and carried out 
e at an early date. 


e 1937 will be a very busy yachting 
4 season. Check up along these lines, order 


k now, and eliminate confusion later. We 
‘ sell and service all types of engines. 
PEIRCE & KILBURN, INc. 
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It is surprising but true that a Palmer 
Oil Engine forms even less carbon 
than a well adjusted gasoline en- 
gine. Idling, at slow speed working, 
racing, it makes no difference. This 
engine responds perfectly to every 
notch of the throttle and operates 
with the same smoothness and with 
high efficiency at every speed. 
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Palmer Oil Engines use low priced fuel oil and 
give more miles per gallon than the same size 
and speed engine operating on gasoline. Cut 
above shows 4-cylinder engine 30 h.p. at 1600 
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The Motor Boat Racing Season in Review 


with unlimited power. Like Gar 
Wood and George Reis, Crook 
always has his boat ready well in 
advance. of an event and he has a 
record for reliability. His invinci- 
bility in the various free-for-alls and 
mile trials for high powered boats is 
a tribute to his mechanical skill, 
courage, and preparedness. 

Among the inboard boats the 
main excitement this year has been 
furnished by the little 225-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes (international 4- 
litres). These fast, sprightly, inex- 
pensive little craft have surpassed 
the most enthusiastic predictions of 
the motor boating experts and the 
class has grown at an unprecedented 
rate. In less than three years, sixty- 
eight have been registered with the 
Racing Commission of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association and 
there are fifteen or twenty others 
which are not registered. The class 
is growing in Canada, England and 
to a lesser degree in France. During 
the year Mortimer Auerbach pushed 
the “225” record for a one-mile av- 
erage up to 64.7485 miles an hour, a 
considerable speed for a 16-foot 
boat with a 150 h.p. engine. The 
speed in this class will go higher. 

The “225” enthusiasts, however, 
have been building too light and 
too narrow. Some of the boats are 
hard to handle and the result has 
been that a half a dozen or more 
have been destroyed in collisions in 
races and a number of drivers and 
mechanics have gone to the hospital 
more or less seriously banged up. 
Since we look upon motor boat 
racing as one of the safest of all 
sports — only one death has ever 
occurred in a race in this country — 
there is likelihood that some re- 
strictions will be placed upon these 
boats to render competition safer. 
The rules are made by the owners 
and drivers themselves, who con- 
stitute the ‘‘225’’ Contest Board of 
the A.P.B.A., and it is probable 
that next year will see some modi- 
fications in the structure of the 
boats and a limit placed on the 
number which may start in contest. 


(Continued from page 37) 


The past season has been the 
greatest for cruiser racing of the 
past six years, both on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Coasts. The suc- 
cessful operation of the new “‘pre- 
dicted log”’ principle of racing has 
been primarily responsible for this 
growth. The Block Island Race, the 
Around Staten Island Race, estab- 
lished as a fixture by the Raritan 
Bay Yacht Racing Association, and 
a dozen or more long distance 
events on the Pacific Coast, down 
around New Orleans, and Cape May, 
New Jersey, are evidence of a re- 
vival of interest in cruiser racing. 
This will increase next year. The 
A.P.B.A. has reduced the sanction 
fees for cruiser races from $25 to $5 
and expects to see from thirty to 
fifty sanctioned cruiser events dur- 
ing 1937. 

Having devoted a previous article 
in this magazine to the future and 
past of the Gold Cup Class, perhaps 
we can skip over that class lightly 
now. I hope that the Gold Cup 
boats are re-established at the 
President’s Cup Regatta as a fast, 
reliable, and interesting racing 
class. 

Runabout racing, too, has shown 
a considerable revival this year, 
especially in the high powers and in 
the small but exciting Class E. The 
latter, for some reason, has under- 
gone a great growth and has pro- 
vided excellent sport at a number 
of our largest Eastern regattas. 

This ‘season produced fewer of 
the large, spectacular regattas than 
usual. With no Harmsworth Race 
and wishing to reserve its ammuni- 
tion for next year’s Gold Cup event, 
Detroit did not hold its annual 
motor boat regatta this year. The 
Gold Cup Regatta, confined to the 
Gold Cup Class and a couple of 
heats for ‘‘225s,”’ left much to be 
desired as a spectacle. But the big 


regattas at Red Bank, Boston, | 


Baltimore and Washington were 
better attended and more exciting 
than ever and provided high lights 
which offset some of the deficiencies 
noticed elsewhere. 


Crossing Cook Strait 


(Continued from page 36) 


collected around the samson post 
or up under the deck. 

For what seemed hours she stag- 
gered helplessly in this fearsome 
sea. For a few dizzy seconds we 
would catch a glimpse of the land, 
five or six miles away to the north; 
everywhere else stretched the ap- 
parently limitless waste of breakers. 
An eternity of suspense and we 
caught a glimpse of unbroken wa- 
ter! A few minutes later the tide had 
carried us through and we emerged 
into the comparative calm of the 


long rolling swell beyond the rip. 

The danger was over. The yacht 
had lived through that nightmare 
sea for forty minutes. We pumped 
her free of the water she had made 
through straining. The tail shaft 
was broken from the same cause; 
this, apart from the terrific mess in 
the cabin, was the only damage the 
yacht had sustained. 








Siren had come through seas | 


that a 5,000-ton mail boat had 
steamed miles out of her course to 
avoid! 


| 


Ideal power for dinghies, and for aux- 
iliary power on Snipes, Comets, Stars 
and all small sail boats. Weighs only 
2414 pounds. Write for catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line, and special litera- 
ture on outboards for auxiliary use, 
including methods of mounting, and 


special reduction gears. OUTBOARD 
Morors Corporation, 4771 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 








** Ace”, No. 202 
Adrian Iselin II, Esq., Owner 


Winner of 1936 International 
hampionship 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
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“CARRY ON” 


Winner Victory Class 
Larchmont Race Week, 1936 


C. H. Ferris, Owner 
VICTOR ROMAGNA, Skipper 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 
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UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 
SKANEATELES 


NEW + ASTOUNDING 
VALUES FOR 1937 


@ 15’ 6” SNIPE 

@ 16’ COMET 

@ 18’ SEAGULL 
@ 19’ INTERLAKE 
@ 22’ STAR 


Built with many new quality features heretofore 
unknown in small boats. 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


Founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 





Record Fleet Races on Potomac 
(Continued from page 53) 


Class Boat Skipper Place 
20-Foot Open Class 
Challenger E. H. Hartge, Galesville, Md. 1 
Vanitie O. Owings, Washington 2 
Mermaid O. Hartge, Shadyside, Md. 3 
Albatross Class 
Madic W. W. Heintz, Washington 1 and 2 Tie 
Falcon R. M. Cox, Washington 
Hawk R. L. Beckwith, Washington 3 
(Sail off of tie won by Falcon) 
Comet Class 
Aquila A. O’Brien, Perth Amboy, N. J. 1 
Sassy D. V. Smythe, Washington 2 
Serena R. C. Cruit, Washington 3 
Class A Handicap 
Tralee J. Maloney, Washington 1 
Lucille J. W. Hurst, Norfolk, Va. 2 
Louise W. C. Mitchell, Washington 3 
Class B Handicap 
Kittywink F. Levy, Washington 1 
Buccaneer N. Elgin, Washington 2 
Wildcat C. Krey, Washington 3 
Snipe Class 
Muriel P. Carlson, Sea Cliff, L. I. 1 
Southern Cross B. Becker, Sea Cliff, L. I. 2 
Chase Me C. A. Gabor, Lake Mohawk, N. Y. 3 
Canoe Class 
20 C. A. Van Kammen, Washington 1 
Sir Tom J. Hazzard, Washington 2 
Non Sequitur Roger Wilkinson, N. Y. 3 
Moth Class 
Black Beard E. J. Saunders, Elizabeth City 1 
Blue Heron  E. Channing, Elizabeth City 2 
Dawn Jack Willey, Elizabeth City 3 


Dinghy Class 
Sore Knees 


Lucky Duck 


Headed by J. W. Marsh, Presi- 
dent of the Potomac River Sailing 
Association, the members of the 
committee in charge, left no stone 


W. Swan, Port Washington, N. Y. 1 
Jenny N. 


Romagna, Port Washington, N. Y. 2 


D. Gaillard, Washington 3 


unturned to make the regatta the 
biggest sailing affair ever seen on 
the river, and succeeded in putting 
on an excellent series of races. 


Barnegat Bay Closes a Successful Season 


(Continued from pace 61) 


Stan Ogilvy who won the Valspar 
series, and this year the Stars 
wound up in a tie between Johnny 
White, in Shucks, from the River- 
side Yacht Club, and Stan Turner’s 
Migs, of the Larchmont Y.C., with 
the former winning the Valspar Cup 
on the toss. It has been several 
years since the local tars have man- 
aged to keep this open championship 
on home waters and they are plan- 
ning to build several new boats. 
For a class making its debut, the 
Comets created a distinctly favora- 
ble impression on Barnegat. Sailed 
by many of the skippers recently 


graduated from the junior ranks 
they put on a fine show. Fifteen of 
them sailed by the time Labor Day 
rolled around, the best showing any 
new class has made on the Bay 
since the sneakboxes made their 
appearance. In winning the title, 
Jack Wright continued his success 
in the Moth Class, while Tom Dil- 
worth, of the Ocean Gate Y.C., one 
of the local backers of the Comets, 
was runner-up. Additional building 
in this class is expected. 

While space does not permit de- 
tailing the progress of every class 
on the Bay, the summaries tell the 
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story among the leaders. There 
must be mention of the splendid 
championship season in the big cats, 
Barnegat’s most spectacular craft 
and the purest local type. Sailing 
their tenth season, or thereabouts, 
these 28-foot hulls which carry 52- 
foot masts made a grand showing, 
five boats being in the thick of the 
seasonal battle. T’amwock took the 
championship for Al Diss, and Lotus 
won the thirty-fifth annual contest 
for the Sewell Cup for Ferdinand P. 
Schoettle, after being dismasted on 
the two Saturdays preceding. Com- 
modore Edward Crabbe’s Bat took 
the Morgan Cup in the thirty- 
fourth annual contest for that 
trophy. Of the other big cups, T’am- 
wock took the Rodman Wanamaker 
Trophy and the Albert C. Middle- 
ton Cup, and Lotus the Toms River 
Challenge Cup, in competition since 
1871. And while Spy and Mary Ann 
captured no major honors, they 
made a fine percentage showing for 
the season. 

While it is always easy to be op- 
timistic, there seems to be more 
reason for optimism than at any 
time in the past five years of Barne- 
gat Bay yachting. At least one, and 
possibly two new yachts, the first 
in seven or eight years, are pro- 
jected in the big cat class. It would 
not be surprising if the international 
racing with the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club of Montreal in the 
Class E sloops were resumed, in 


which case some new scows would 
probably be built to the class on 
Barnegat. 

Of the outside classes which are 
playing an increasingly larger part 
on Barnegat, the Stars give evidence 
of a substantial increase in boats 
for 1937, as do the Comets. Three or 
more new ‘‘G’s” are to be built 
locally, and there is a rumor that 
the Little Egg Harbor yachtsmen 
from Beach Haven will lay down 
four to six “‘G’s”’ within the next 
few months. While little has been 
said about the Moths, sneakboxes 
and Snipes, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the consistent growth 
shown by these smaller craft will 
continue. 

Behind any successful yachting 
organization is a lot of hard work 
and persistent effort. On Barnegat 
Bay the most enthusiastic worker 
over a period of years has been 
the retiring commodore of the 
B.B.Y.R.A., Benjamin Adams, of 
Philadelphia. Assisting him this 
year were C. R. Boocock, Man- 
toloking Y.C., scheduled to succeed 
him; Philip Van Duyne, Bay Head 
Y.C.; Dr. Francis A. Faught, 
Seaside Park Y.C.; Vail Applegate, 
Lavallette Y.C.; William Coverly- 
Smith, Bay Head Y.C.; Edward 
Crabbe, Toms River Y.C.; John 
Wood, Island Heights Y.C.; Roland 
Hazzard, Bay Head Y.C.; Dr. J. W. 
Dilworth and A. J. Cascaden, 


_ Ocean Gate Y.C. 


BarNeEGAT Bay Yacut Racine AssociaTION, 1936 
CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS 


Boat Owner Club Percentage 
Moths, 20 entries, 10 races 
Narf Fred Scammell I.H.Y.C. 90.5 


Sue Ed. Van Sciver 


Snipes, 10 entries, 10 races 


LHF. 88.5 


Ginnybet Emily Dickerman L.H.Y.C. 83.1 

Sylph Wm. Warner hater. 82.1 
Junior cat boats, 10 entries, 10 races 

U&l B. Price M_Y.C. 93.7 

Duckling H. G. Ebert S.P.Y.C. 76.4 
Class A sneakboxes, 41 entries, 10 races 

Widgeon Robert Hart M.Y.C. 89.0 

Nancy Lee Wm. De Camp B.H.Y.C. 84.5 


Class B sneakboxes, 24 entries, 10 races 


Wings Sally Orchard i. 
Charles Ill M.Y.C. 75.0 


Fan Tan 


Class E sloops, Div. 1, 6 entries, 11 races 


Hirondelle Brit. Chance M.Y.C. Gaal 

Alouette 8. V. Merrick RBC: 62.0 
Class E sloops, Div. 2, 4 entries, 11 races 

Scamp J. E. Orchard B.H.Y.C. 100 

Witch W. Stahler Sie. Y.-C. 55.2 


Class A cat boats, 6 entries, 11 races 


Tamwock A. B. Diss in es Ge 69.3 

Spy E. J. Van Sciver, Jr. I.H.Y.C. 57.8 
Class G sloops, 13 entries, 11 races 

Ninety Proof Nat Duval B.H.Y.C. 79.8 

Wa Wa Lewis Hahn B.BLY.C. 75 
Comets, 15 entries, 10 races 

Fantasy Jack Wright Les iy a @ 87.2 

Jigger Tom Dilworth OGLE 77.0 


Stars, 6 entries, 9 races 
Sue 


¥. FT 
Vixen F. T. Lloyd 


I.H.Y.C. 97.8 
S.P.Y.C. 57.0 
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Sturdy Compact 
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Practical 
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Columbian users from coast to coast heartily 
endorse the faithful service and economy of 
the world’s best propeller. Insist on a 
Columbian. 


Repair and Reconditioning Service 
Write for Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


This white STBYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness a// sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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JEFFERY'S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per pound than inferior 
glues or other seam filling 
materials. 


Write for booklet, “How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat” 
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Presenting the new MEAD front-steer- 

ing, dual control, Class “‘E”’ Ice-Yacht. 

Every detail refiects the fine quality and 

pre-eminent craftsmanship American 

sportsmen have learned to expect in 

yar products. Write for complete 
etails. 
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You can easily build MEAD’S new 
streamlined Motor Sled at home from 
drawings, parts or complete construc- 
tion kit! Uses outboard or other engine. 


Low cost. Amazing speed. Seats 2. Also 
Ki-yaks. 


MEAD GLIDERS 


15 South Market St., Dept. 11-Y, Chicago 
































Blue Water 


By Arthur Sturges Hildebrand 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. $1.49) 


ERE is a new edition of a fine book first published in 1923. It is 
written by a sailor and a cruiser who loved the sea and also loved to 
explore the shore towns out of the tourist routes. It tells of the cruise of the 
yawl Caltha from Gourock, on the Clyde, to the Isles of Greece and back to 
Marseilles. It is neither log nor journal, yet it describes the day to day 
happenings on board and presents a lifelike picture of a most interesting 
cruise to many out of the way ports. 

They found the yawl in a yard in Gourock, fitted her out and sailed for 
the South, putting in here and there and spending time ashore in interesting 
ports. They visited Portugal, Spain, the Balearics, Corsica, Italy and 
Greece. They met gales and calms and knew the discouragement of trying 
to beat a small vessel to windward against a steep sea. They made friends 
wherever they went and, while having no adventures, enjoyed almost every 
minute of the time afloat and ashore. They had their troubles with crews, 
shipping several paid hands — one at a time — each of whom was helpless 
ashore and some not of much use at sea. 

The yarn reads as well today as when it was first published. It is, in fact, 
a sea classic and should be read and enjoyed by everyone who is at all 
interested in life at sea aboard a small yacht. 


a 
Elements of Diesel Engineering 


By Orville Adams 
(The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York, $4.00) 


HE author, a consulting Diesel engineer, begins by a brief historical 

sketch of the Diesel and a number of elementary definitions. He 
differentiates between the two main types of full Diesel and describes their 
principles and operation. He then goes into the details of all types of mod- 
ern Diesel engines with many drawings both of complete engines and all 
their component parts. A number of graphs add to the interest. 

Manufacturing methods are described and illustrated and the operation 
of the Diesel is gone into quite thoroughly. The various applications of the 
Diesel are described — stationary, marine, automotive and locomotive — 
with chapters on the operation and maintenance problems peculiar to each 
type. 

At the close of each chapter is a series of questions and answers covering 
that chapter which adds to the value of the book. The book is profusely 
illustrated and thoroughly indexed. It should make a valuable textbook 
as well as a reference book. 


+ + + 


Bahama Harbors 


By Dr. A. C. Strong 
(Bahama Harbors, Annapolis, Md., $35.00) 


HE title page of the book describes it as “‘A Pilot Book for the Great 
Bahama Bank, British West Indies.’’ It contains some fourteen harbor 
charts drawn by the author. Some of these are based on British surveys 
made from 1836 to 1848, with additions and corrections to 1935. Others 
depict coves and harbors which Dr. Strong surveyed and which are not 
found on other charts. He gives, also, sailing directions for the Great 


‘Bahama Bank and many notes on anchorages and currents. 


The chapter headed “General Information” tells of the paper work 
required of a visiting yacht, describes the method of obtaining pratique 
both in Nassau and the United States, and gives notes on weather, ground 
tackle, water, fishing, swimming, etc. He states that many of the south- 
easterly islands, such as Inagua, Acklin and San Salvador are not easily 
reached by a vessel leaving the Florida coast but that the cays and islands 
located around the rim of the Great Bahama Bank present an ideal winter 
cruising ground, easily reached from Florida. 

The sailing directions and charts, taken with the H. O. charts and the 
West Indies Pilot, are clear and should be invaluable to any yachtsman 
making a cruise in the Bahamas. 
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Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
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stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Ear_LeE D. GRIMM, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1936. 


[Seat] EUGENE JELINEK, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1937.) 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Johnson and Elto-Evinrude Combine 


6 hw Johnson Motor Company, makers of the well-known Johnson 
Sea Horse outboard motors, and the Outboard Motors Corporation, 
‘manufacturers of the equally famous Elto-Evinrude motors, have recently 
combined to form the Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Company. 

The sales, development and design of the two lines will be continued on 
a strictly competitive and independent basis. Considerable savings in 
overhead and production costs are expected to result. 

The separate dealer and distributor set-ups will not be changed by the 
consolidation of the two houses. 


a 


Boating Season Lengthening Out 


TS sustained demand for Texaco Waterway cruising charts well into 
September seems to indicate a longer season in northern waters this 
year. 

Texaco Waterways Service states: ‘‘Normally, the demand for our 
cruising charts and waterways information service reaches its peak about 
the middle of July, then falls off sharply. However, this year, it became 
heavy in May and remained at a high point, with little variation, through 
June, July and August, and the demand in September ran only 15 per cent 
below the mid-summer months. As yachtsmen usually get in touch with us 
a month or more before their contemplated cruises, it is reasonable to 
assume that a large proportion of those inquiring now will do their cruising 
in the late fall.”’ 


++ + 


Universal Supplies Scale Drawings 


iW ipsise Universal Motor Company, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has recently 
prepared three sets of scale drawings of their entire line of marine 
motors for the convenience of naval architects. The scales are 14 inch to 
1 foot, 34 inch to 1 foot, and 1 inch to 1 foot. They are printed on vellum 
and put up in a heavy manila filing envelope, and will be supplied gratis to 
all naval architects who would like to have them. 


oe * 


Paul Nevin with Sparkman & Stephens 


| oes NEVIN, formerly with the Gielow and William E. Eldridge 
organizations, has recently become associated with Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., naval architects and yacht brokers of New York. Mr. 
Nevin is well known as the owner of the schooner Lord Jim and is a mem- 
ber of the New York Yacht Club and the Cruising Club of America. 


+ + + 


Hodson Opens Boston Office 


C PADGETT HODSON, naval architect, has recently closed his 
* Philadelphia office and is now located at 60 State Street, Boston. 
His Portsmouth, N. H., office, at Little Harbor Road, will be continued. 


+ + + 


Sam Register Represents Dyer Dinks in New York 


HE ANCHORAGE, INC., of Providence, recently announced the 

appointment of Samuel C. Register, Long Island yachtsman and 
dinghy enthusiast, as their New York representative. He will have the 
well-known Dyer ‘‘D” dinghy and other products on display at 231 Park 
Avenue, which is in the arcade of the New York Central Building. This 
vicinity now abounds in retail sales offices for pleasure craft. Chris- 
Craft’s New York salesroom for cruisers, runabouts and engines, and 
retail headquarters for a.c.f. and Dodge are on either side of Anchorage, 
Ine., while Port Elco, office and showroom of the Eleo Company, is directly 
across the street. 


+ + + 


Kelvin-White Move to Larger Quarters 


ELVIN-WHITE COMPANY, well-known nautical instrument house 

of Boston, has moved to larger offices and salesrooms at 90 State 

Street, Boston. At the same time its manufacturing quarters have been 
enlarged, the new factory being at 212-222 High Street. 
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Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 


SE DIESELS — 


MARINE’ INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 











WOOD cans MAKES 


PERMANENT 


KéEL RABBET REPAIRS 

















Flaws in the rabbet bead, whether the 
result be of knots, cross grain, or accident, 
can be permanently repaired with Genuine 
Plastic Wood. If the bead has become 
splintered or broken, cut away the loose 
portions and workin Genuine Plastic Wood. 
If the bead is entirely broken away, drive 
small nails in the keel and mold Genuine 


KEEL RABBET |\(= - 


ith 


©) 
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7] = =~. Plastic Wood around the 

nails) When dry, Plastic 

N PLASTIC! Wood can be sanded or 

: woop planed, the same as actual 
wd one hae sv wood. Get your can at any 

A Aut Nmens ane paint, hardware, variety or 











”) ship chandler store. 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


All Sizes and All Types 
SUITABLE FOR SMALL PLEASURE 
BOATS AND THE LARGEST SHIPS 

Illustration shows our 
10” low priced design 


GREAT PENETRATING POWER 


Catalog (I) Incandescent 
Catalog (A) Are 
Catalog (F) Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





























MATTHEWS 
RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 


Their ads in this issue tell the story and 


BRUNS-KIMBALL SHOWS 


these popular Boats and Engines 


COME AND SEE 1937 MODELS HERE THIS MONTH 


Interesting fleet of Boats and.Engines now on display 


Also Used 
Boats and Engines 


Terms 
and Trades 
BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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which sold more than 24,000 
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this much larger 1937 Show 
Number to go well beyond 
25,000 paid circulation. 
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Everdur Fastenings....Tobin 





EVERDUR* FASTENINGS— 
strong as steel, completely 
non-rusting and highly 
corrosion-resistant. Used 
for screws and bolts of all 
types, and fora wide range 
of cast and forged fittings. 


TOBIN BRONZE*— since 
1885 the overwhelming 
choice for dependable pro- 
peller shafting. Ductile, 
tough, and absolutely rust- 
proof. Its fine grain mini- 
mizes friction. 


EEFEFECEEE EER TEY (mmm 


*Trade-marks 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


or Strength, Stamina 


: i 
i a i 








| lege lines and modern hull design give this 29-foot 
sedan cruiser an eye-catching, smart appearance. Built 
by the Owens-Yacht Company, Annapolis, Md., she exem- 
plifies careful craftsmanship combined with the best of 
materials. Everdur screws fasten her planking ... and a 
Tobin Bronze shaft turns her propeller. 


Anaconda Metals make boats last longer 


All over America men who design, build and operate boats 
agree that Anaconda Metals have “what it takes” for a hard 
job at sea. This explains the wide use of Everdur Metal 
for fastenings ... the popularity of Tobin Bronze and 
Tempaloy for shafting . .. of Anaconda Nickel Silver and 
Ambrac Metal for trim and fittings...of Anaconda Copper 
and Brass for many other uses. 
Anaconda Metals possess strength, toughness and excep- | 





EVERDUR METAL—“Everdur” is a registered trade-mark . 7: . . Vike 
identi Aencaieatenes al Ui daestenn Renee Couanns vide Soom tional ability to resist corrosion. In short, they lengthen the life 


alloys of copper, silicon and other elements. nhs of a boat, promote safety, reduce upkeep and maintain value. 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 


ANACONDA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY . General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


mine to consume: 
: ae 


aa Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities , . . In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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Maxe long-distance cruising easy. Cruise as far as you like. But take 





this one precaution . . . to get the best service your boat can give! 

Use an oil that is pure—free from sludge-forming elements—use 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 

Avoid the danger of clogged oil lines and strainers by removing the 
old oil. Then fill up with the correct S.A.E. grade of Texaco Marine 
Motor Oil. The extreme purity of this oil is obtained by the most mod- 
ern refining processes that remove all the harmful gum and tar forming 
elements. Only pure oil . . . all lubricant . . . remains. 

This assures you of an oil that will keep your engine clean, rings free, 
and bearings well lubricated. 


Follow the Texaco Lubrication Chart for the proper grade. Con- 





veniently located marine service stations all along your route. See 


Texaco Cruising Charts for their locations. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY - Marine Sales Division + 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


~'TEXACO Marine 
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Your cruise planned .. . mail 
delivered...wherever you want 
to go... just tell us “where” 
... and the points at which you 
want to stop... and we'll send 
you an outline of your cruise 
- . - Texaco Cruising Charts 
cover the Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to Florida, Long Island 
Sound, and the Great Lakes. 
They show canals, navigable 
streams, fueling points, and 
“Texaco Mail Ports” . . . write 
Marine Sales Division. 





MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


Grand Central Palace, NewYork,N. Y.,Jan. 8 to 16 


You are cordially invited to discuss your 
boat, its engine, and any cruising problems 
you may have with one of our engineers at 


the Texaco Booth. 
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**38"’ SEDAN—One of most popular of all models — large cabin, toilet, 
galley, screened and enclosed deckhouse and plenty of open cockpit. 
Sleeps 6. The favorite for all-weather cruising. 





“38” DOUBLE CABIN—The perfect home afloat. Two cabins, two toilets, 
large roomy deckhouse—a perfect example of the ideal family model 
for luxurious comfort. 


& 
“46” SPORT SEDAN 


Voted by sportsmen every: 
where the favorite for cruising 
or fishing use. Features a large 
double crew’s quarters forward 
and a main cabin with four 
optional arrangements. Large 
screened and enclosed bridge 
provides all-weather comfort. 
Complete insulation through- 
out insures quiet operation, 





as well as reduction of sun 
heat. Sleeps 6, plus a 
crew of two. 


= battle against noise has been a cease- 
less one with Matthews engineers for a 
number of years. Each year has seen an 
appreciable decrease in operating sounds. 
However, the 1937 models are so silent under 
way that the delights of cruising have been 
increased a hundredfold. 


No boat builder has ever before gone to 
such great lengths to combat unnecessary 
operating noises. Not only have the coun- 
try’s finest acoustical engineers been en- 
gaged, but the development of the new 
Matthews ‘‘Ultra-Silent’’ muffler has been 
a major engineering achievement. Pressed 
block cork, the most efficient sound dam- 
pening material known, insulates the 
engine room—engine, shaft, stuffing boxes 
and clutch rods completely rubber insu- 
lated—tank rumblings completely killed. 








20 STOCK MODELS .- 


35 ARRANGEMENTS - 











GASOLINE or DIESEL POWER 
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1937 series of MATTHEWS ... . 





: It has long been a Matthews policy to make 
no radical exterior changes from year to 
year. That’s why so many owners prefer a 
Matthews—they are always in style. That’s 
why a Matthews commands top prices in 
the used boat market—a well protected 
investment for a long period of years. 








“‘38"" SPORT CRUISER— Smartest fishing and playboat afloat. Sleeps 4 
and is most complete for extended trips. Fishing accessory group added 
at slight additional cost. Just the boat for Florida. 


You’ll find the same husky, overweight 
construction that has always characterized 
Matthews cruisers—the basic reason for 





their inherent seaworthiness, comfortable 
riding qualities and long life. 


Check the features of the 1937 models listed 
below against any boat and you'll agree the 
new Matthews are unapproached for top 
quality and value. And remember—you’ll 
get a new conception of real cruising 
SILENCE when you ride on a 1937 Matthews. 








MATTHEWS “FIFTY’’—One of the finest small yachts built today. Every 
possible feature for comfortable cruising — private owner’s stateroom, 
shower, hot water, pressure system, radio. Extremely roomy, sleeps 7 


plus 2 in crew. 





@ The coupon below will bring you a copy of “America’s Finest Cruisers” 





Chromium- plated 
bronze hardware 
throughout on all 
cruiser models. 


Water tanks of tin- 

lined copper with cop- 

per piping. No rusty 
water. 





Motor compartment 

completely insulated 

with large thick slabs 
of pressed cork. 


Exhaust noises stilled 
forever with the new 
exclusive Matthews 
**Ultra-Silent”’ 
muffler. 


Deckhouses much 
cooler because the roof 
is heavily insulated 
against sun heat. 


Beautiful new uphol- 

stering in many colors 

—not only water re- 

sistant but alcohol- 
proof. 


Exclusive Matthews 
**Dualock’’—the saf- 
est gas and ignition 
control on any cruiser. 


Engine, stuffing box, 
shaft, clutch rods are 
completely floated in 
resilient rubber insu- 


Tung-oil exterior var- 

nish—the most dur- 

able and costly var- 
nish procurable. 


Deep-nap springy car- 

peting in rich shades 

for all cabins and 
deckhouses. 


lation. 








OUR MIAMI 


DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 





New York City... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
ee Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Baltimore Morton & Loose Co. 
Washington, D.C.__ National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
| |" Geen ee Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Houston, Texas... C. B. Delhomme 
po a RI eS ORL OO Gregory Boat Co. 
J AE IR A mT ee Boats, Inc 
Alton, Ill. Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Wilmington, Calif. Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
Montreal... titi 


__..... Stewart C. Knox 


BRANCH OFFICE AT 48 COLUMBUS 
HOTEL ARCADE IS NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


MATTHEWS 


* 38+ 46+ 50° ¥ 
STQCK CRUISERS 





od 


> 


“Wherever you cruise... 


you'll find a Matthews” 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY OF MODELS AT THE NATIONAL MOTOR 
BOAT SHOW JAN. 8-16, NEW YORK, SPACES A3, A4. 


ee ee ee a ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee een en ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE MATTHEWS CO., 
314 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Please send me complete information on the new 
1937 Matthews. 


Name___ 





Address 





= _ State. 


City. 
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AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 
By Howard [. Chapelle 


Author of Taz History or American SaiLine Suxips 


Mr. Chapelle, recognized as one of the leading writers on sailing craft of all descriptions, offers a companion volume 
to his History of American Sailing Ships. This volume deals entirely with the early small craft from which the 
present-day yacht has been developed. Drawings by Charles G. Davis; plans and lines by the author. . $4.00 


SHIPS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 
By Gregory Robinson 


If you love the sea and ships, here is a book you MUST have. The author, artist, writer and sailor presents a fresh 
view of the old ships of the 18th and earlier centuries. What have been considered ‘‘old tubs’’ by most people, are 
shown in this book to have been seaworthy and fairly speedy craft. Illustrated in color by the author. $3.75 


A PICTORIAL PRIMER OF YACHT RACING RULES AND TACTICS 


By Gordon C. Aymar 


A book for the many yachtsmen, old and young, who may have lost victories because the rules and tactics were 
not clear to them. After reading this book and seeing each situation through the action photographs, the yachts- 
man will be in a position to understand the rules more clearly and apply them with greater confidence when 








afloat. Over 130 illustrations. $4.00 
R. Scot Skirving — Wirk SPLICING.............. Illus. $1.00 G. Bradford — A Guossary oF SzA TERMS............ $3.00 
Claud Worth — Yacut CRUISING. .............. Illus. 7.50 C. F. McKivergan — Feprrat Motor Boat Laws 
Claud Worth — Yacut NaviGATION AND a is hia 3 
. NN gh recite am bid ny igoie b 2d 0 ¥e:9 0% Illus. 4.50 ee ee ne 2.50 
E. G. Martin — Deep WatER CRruisING......... Illus. 2.50 C. L. Spencer — Knots, Spricrs AND Fancy Work. Illus. 2.50 
W. W. Swan — Navuticat Nuaosts............ Illus. .75 N. L. Skene — ELemMENts or Yacut Desicn, New 
A. W. Moffat — Gattry Guipe, New Ed........ Illus. 1.50 ER et a Pe ees bie eo 9% Illus. 3.50 
F. A. Fenger — Tue Cruise or THE Drastesse....I/Jus. 2.50 G. P. Rankin — Boat Saitinc For Brecinners...I/lus. 1.25 
See 
IN THE COURSE OF PREPARATION 
Herbert L. Stone...... A BC or Boar Saitinc ~— C¢entative) $2.00 
Ernest Ratsey........+ . SAILS AND SAILMAKING _ (tentative) $2.50 


YACHTING HANDBOOKS 
Edited by Dwight S. Simpson 


é leary is a general feeling among those interested in yachting subjects that there is a need for a series of books on yachting 

which will be helpful to the professional and amateur as well as to the beginner. The editor of the Yacutinc Hanpsooks, 
Dwight S. Simpson, who is a very well-known yachtsman as well as a talented naval architect, has selected men of prominence 
in their respective fields to write these books. His intention is to give the reader the latest information on the various subjects 


in a concise and readable form. The information contained in the Yacutinc Hanpsooks, will prove of great value to all who 
are interested in boating. 


NE ca x's ae hice scene SMALL Boat RacinG Charles H. Hall.......... SEAMANSHIP FOR THE Y ACHTSMAN 

Captain Warwick M. Tompkins......... CoastwisE PiLoTinG Se ere Tue Cruisinc YACHT 

Theron R. Kelley and Dwight S. Simpson Captain Warwick M. Tompkins INTRODUCTION TO NAVIGATION 
ENGINES FOR SMALL YACHTS Dwight S. Simpson and F. M. McNary. Mast1nc anv RicGINGc 
ee ee ee SMALL Boats 


Price — $1.50 each 
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Yachtsman 

















‘Book “Department » YACHTING + 205 East 42nd Street, New Yor« 
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| Management INCORPORATED 
Appraisals 


Cables: MARINE INSURANCE 


Sparstep 


Capitol 2966 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


London 
Correspondent 


Alterations NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS Andrew 


Thomson, Ltd. 
60 Haymarket 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 11 East 44th St., New York 
Vanderbilt 3-7244 





Associates: 


F. Emmons Alexander 
William H. Appleton 
W. Porter Buck 
Osborne M. Curtis, III 
Hasket Derby 
J. S. Dickinson, Jr. 
Robert L. Garland 
Langhorne Gibson 
C. Sherman Hoyt 
John L. Leavitt 





aoe Kenneth B. Millett 
ae James B. Murray 
No. Y-6175 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, E. Paul Nevin 


82’ 8” x 60’ x 19’ 4” x 7’ 10”, designed and built by 
Lawley. Two berths in main cabin, double and two 
single staterooms, bath and two lavatories. Sub- 
stantially built with teak decks and trim. One of 
the most desirable out and out cruising schooners 
now being offered for sale. For further information 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. : 








No. Y-6160 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 
43’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 8” x 6’ 4”, built by Portland 
Yacht Yard, Portland, Conn. Two berths in main 
cabin, and double stateroom make sleeping accom- 
modations for four in owner’s quarters. Of the best 
construction throughout including teak deck, 
Ratsey sails. For further data consult SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York. 














No. Y-8193 (left) — One of several desirable auxili- 
ary cruisers that we are offering for sale. This par- 
ticular boat is 34’ 4” x 25’ 5’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 4”, and 
provides sleeping accommodations for four in 
owner’s quarters. We have a complete list of desir- 
able auxiliaries for sale, and will be very glad to sub- 
mit list upon receipt of requirements. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


No. Y-4806 (right) — FOR FLORIDA CHARTER 
— Diesel powered motor sailer, 48’ x 13’ 6’ x 5’, 
powered with a Buda motor. This is one of the most 
successful boats of her type ever built and we recom- 
mend her highly for anybody wanting a boat for 
Florida. For further data, price and location consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 














No. Y-3640 — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 80’ x No. Y-4746 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw fishing boat, 55’ 4” x 
15’ x 3’ 9”, built by Mathis. Deck dining saloon, two double state- 54’ 10” x 12’ 8” x 4’ 2”, built by Franklin G. Post from Sparkman & 
rooms, two lavatories, one with shower in owner’s quarters. Motors Stephens’ designs. Heavily constructed and completely rigged for deep 
newin 1935. For further data, price and location consult SPARKMAN sea fishing. For further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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No. 2992 — FOR CHARTER — A number of Diesel houseboats around 





100’. Write us stating your requirements and we shall be glad to send 


you a complete list. 


Dimensions 
32’ x 0' 6” x 2’ 6” 
32’ x 10’ x 2’ 6” 
34’ x. 10'6" x 3’ 
38’ x 11’ x 3’ 
sa x10" 2 3! 

45’ x 10’ x 3’ 
oe’ s:12’ x3’ 6” 


Sfx 12" 3" x 3'6” 
60’ x 14’ x 3’ 6” 
62’ x 1¢' 6" x 3’ 6" 


66’ 6” x 14’ x 3’ 7” 
65’x 14’x 4’ 

73’ x 13’ 6” x 4’ 
85’ x 15’ x 4’ 8” 
108’ x 19’ x 5’ 10” 


54’ x 11’ x 3’ 6” 
60’ x 15’ x 4’ 10” 
SS xis’ v’ax3' Ss" 


ox 3s SC" xe 6’ 
70° x14! 2” x 5’ 2" 
75’x 14’ 6" x 4’ 
77° x16’ = 3’ 9" 
80’ x 15’ 4" x 4’ 4” 
101’x 17/9" x 4’ 
102’ x 18’ 6’ x 6’ 
106’ x 16’ 9" x 5’ 
28 x 18 x 7’ 

170’ x 27’ x 11’ 
190’ x 26’ 6” x 10’ 


$35’ = 9’ 3° x 6’ 
40’ x 11’ 6” x 4’ 


62° x 11’ 3" x 7° 
63’x 14'10""x 58” 


70’ x 16’ x 9’ 
70’ x 50’x 18’5""x 4'9” 


GASOLINE 

Builder Year 
Elco 1935 
Banfield Sea Skiff 1930 
Hubert Johnston 1928 
Matthews Single Cabin 1931 
Consolidated 1936 
Dawn Cruiser 1930 
A. C.F. 1929 
Nevins 1929 
Elco 1933 
Elco 1926 
Consolidated 1934 
Purdy Boat Co. 1932 
Densmore 1927 
NYYL & Engine Co. 1926 
Lawleys 1920 

DIESEL 

Great Lakes Corp. 1924 
Houseboat 1932 
Humphreys 1929 
Great Lakes Corp. 1932 
Great Lakes Corp. 1929 
Defoe Boat Works 1929 


NYYL & Eng. Co. 


Chance Marine Const. Co. 1930 
9 


Fr. Lurssen 


1 
Luders Marine Const. Co. 1929 


Robert Jacobs Inc. 
Defoe Boat Works 


Krupp Germania Wefft 


Bath Iron Works 


AUXILIARY 


James Graves, Motor 
Sailer 

John Alden, Motor 
Sailer 

Robert Jacobs 

Hand Motor Sailer 


F. F. Pendleton 
Salisbury Shipbldg. 


Sloop 


Sloop 
Schooner 
Ketch 
Rig 
Schooner 


Schooner 


No. 1218 — FOR SALE — One of the finest 75’ Diesel cruisers available. 


Power 


Buda 

Kermath (1935) 

Sterling 

Kermath 

Two Kermaths 

Two Lathrops 

Two Hall-Scotts 
(1933) 

Two Wintons 

Two Elcos 

Two Chryslers 
(1935) 

Two Speedways 

Two Speedways 

Two Sterlings 

Two 20th Centuries 

Two Wintons 


Two Budas (1935) 

Superior 

Two Superiors 
(1936) 

Two Hills 

Two Wintons 

Two Wintons (1936) 

Two Standards 

Two Wintons 

Two Wintons (1936) 

Two Wintons 

Two Wintons (1936) 

Two Wintons 

Two Krupps 

Two Bessemers 


1929 


1933 
1913 


1933 
1927 


1930 


Red Wing 


Kermath 
Gray 


Hall-Scott 
Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel 
Standard Diesel 





Two new Winton-Diesel engines just installed. New furnishings and 
equipment this year. Two double and one single stateroom. 


offer designing service in yachts of the better 
class, backed by thirty-five years’ experience. 
Charters arranged. 


BELKNAP & PAINE, INc. 
E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, Jr. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


185 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Associate 
Charles G. MacGregor 


Tel: LIBerty 6167 
Cable: YACHTS 




















Naval Architects 
Marine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


Yacht Management, Service on Budget Basis 





11 East 44th Street 
New York City 
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No. 1199 — 63’ Motor ketch. Designed by Hand and one of 1 3 
Powered by single Hall-Scott Explorer. One double stateroom, large main cabin, 
accommodations for two paid hands. 
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No. 537 — Desirable motor sailer, 
40’ x 36’ 6” x 11’ 9” x 4’. Built 
1933. Large main cabin. Accommo- 
dations forward for paid hand. Cruis- 
ing speed of better than 8 knots. 


No. 1534 — Auxiliary cutter, 37’ 6” 
<25 0 xe 3 = 5S 7". sangie 
stateroom, main cabin and galley. 
A fast, comfortable cruiser rea- 
sonably priced. 








Me 




















a 

No. 1451 — Auxiliarv ketch, 34’ x 
30’ x 6’ 6” x 5’ 6”. Designed by well 
known naval architect and a fine, 
roomy, seaworthy vessel. 





No. 1477 — Auxiliary schooner, 37’ 
a” x: 2B"'6" x 40" 5” x S10". One 
double stateroom with uppers and 
lowers in main cabin. An excellent 


single handed auxiliary in best 


condition. 








No. 1529 — Consolidated 39’ l.o.a. Power cruiser. Built 1935. Excellent accommoda- 
tions and adaptable for sport fishing. An unusual opportunity of purchasing one of 


the best. 
ALSO 


A SELECTED LIST OF SMALLER POWER AND 
AUXILIARY POWER YACHTS 


Racing yachts in all International, Square- 
Meters, Universal and One-Design Classes 
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John G. Alden — Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 220 Broadway, New York City 
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The Market for Used Boats 


According to present indications, there is going to be a real shortage 
of used boats for sale next Spring. At present, our lists are complete. 

We can supply boats — large or small, sail or power — to meet 
» | almost any requirements. 


—_ 


To be sure of getting what 
you want, consult us now. 
JoHN G. ALDEN 














ALDEN NO. 5271 — FOR SALE — Exceptionally well built 
auxiliary schooner in excellent condition throughout. Sleeping 
accommodations for six, powered with a Murray & Tregurtha 
engine which has been used very little. Owner very anxious to sell 











and will consider reasonable offer. 56’ 6’ x 40’ x 14’ x 6’ 6”. For e. A nn 
full particulars about this and similar boats, consuli JOHN G. r cae } 
ALDEN. m : 
mt N 
ALDEN NO. 4079 — FOR SALE — A very able | ; Coen 
Mower designed centerboard schooner. 61’ x 45’ x a - ‘ Si: ° : 
15’ 4” x 5’. Accommodations include large main i ' " 


cabin and two staterooms. Powered with a four cyl- 
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inder = engine, —_ Dae a" For ett ee Rieter, 8 kD iad =< ae 
t , 
—errrre eee ALDEN NO. 440 — FOR SALE — A very able 






Alden designed Marconi schooner, powered with a 
1935 Cummins Diesel sixty-five horse power engine. 
Two double staterooms, four berths in the main 
cabin, and two berths in forecastle. Two suits of 
sails, one suit Ratsey 1935; new ugneltery 1935. 
Boat and equipment all in fine condition. 58’ 1’’ x 
41’ 4" x 13’ 8 x 7’ 6". For further particulars about 
this and similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN, 
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ALDEN NO. 599-D — FOR SALE — Malabar 
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ALDEN NO. 5327 — FOR SALE — Ninety-three 


COOL 


















foot Herreshoff power cruiser in excellent condition, ‘ 1 Mar ) 
\ one single stateroom, two double staterooms, two New York 40’ in excellent condition, Scripps en- i 
\ General Electric refrigerators. Teak decks, and also gine, stainless steel rigging, several suits of Ratsey \ 
\ planked with teak from waterline to keel. Has four sails, one single stateroom, three built-in berths, and \\ 
watertight bulkheads. Powered by twin Sterling two extension transoms. Captain's stateroom and \ 
\ Viking six cylinder engines, 300 horse power each. berths for three in forecastle. 59’ x 40’ x 14’ 5’’ x 8’. 
5 93’ x 16’ beam x 5’ draft. For further Rerneniec? For further particulars about this and similar boats, \ 
N about this and similar boats,consuliJOHNG. ALDEN. consult JOHN G. ALDEN, y 





se ft 


7 == WHEN BUYING AN ALDEN-DESIGNED 
Very fine Alden designed seagoing power 
cruiser. One double stateroom, two single staterooms, and one berth in deck 
saloon. Berths for three in crew. Powered by twin-screw Fairbanks-Morse 
CO Diesel engines. Hot and cold running water, Frigidaire; cruising radius of 
2,0C0 miles. 70’ x 68’ 4’ x 15’ 3’’ x 5’ 6’’. For further particulars about this and y ACH ‘ 
similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. Fe Sea Ee FS 
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ALDEN NO. 360 — FOR SALE — Very. 











CPL OL LLL! 
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* na Junior rigged as a yawl, built in 1936 for John NY 
= my sated Tui Gant fo an teaus daaie tombe, to tk 0 
ALDEN NO. 390-E — FOR SALE — Very smart Alden d ed pbc ets Met x Pay ~ bBiadlay ei rndaoe Born penta 4! lngthenes i 
cutter, with remarkable racing record in waka years. Originally Built one very able. Fag nds a ary ee. oe Q 
N as a schooner converted to a cutter in 1935. Has an unusually large be iy equipped coe ng. ruest a Y Beers od y 
N complement of working and light sails. Boat an equipment allin excel- pes hay aes “eo bemge vay Pept eed wil han chad y 
lent condition in every respect. 51’ 11’’ x 39’ 10” x 14’ x 7’ 2". For J IO. perkeuiert on this and similar boats, con- 
» further particulars about this and similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. sult és poh \ 
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Rare Opportunities 


LIKE-NEW 


Available only because they have recently been taken 





DANELL 


Dawn 45 in superb condition. Famous winner of long distance cruiser races. An extremely able boat, all ready to go for 
any yachtsman who recognizes her exceptional combination of consistent performance, gratifying speed and remark- 


able seagoing qualifications. Sleeps 6 and paid hand. Twin-screw 100 h.p. Lathrops. Owner has just placed his order 
for a new 52-foot DAWN YACHT. 











Bs Sage sige gas iis 


.A 1930 DAWN 45, well found and ready for immediate delivery. Boat and engines completely overhauled. Twin 
150 h.p. 8-cylinder Chrysler motors give a sustained speed of 20 m.p.h. New batteries. A commodious, luxurious 
cruiser with shower bath, automatic hot water heater, hot and cold running water. Accommodates from four to six in 


owner’s party, and paid hand. Owner now building a new 52-foot DAWN YACHT for immediate delivery. 


DAWN CRUISERS, Inc. 


a. oe 
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to Purchase 


CRUISERS 


in trade on new YACHTS BY DAWN! 











30-Foot Dawn Yacht, brand new 1936. Her owner’s only reason for selling is that his new 60-foot 
DAWN YACHT now building will go into commission early in 1937. Karina is one of the finest 
medium-sized Diesel yachts ever built. Twin 8-cylinder Superior engines, 150 h.p. each. Flying 
bridge control. Bendix Automatic Steering. Special teak decks and cockpit floor. Two fish wells, 
two fishing chairs. Special cockpit top folds back for fishing. Sleeps four and paid hand. In com- 
mission. Immediate delivery for Florida cruising and fishing. 








MALOLO 


Well known in Eastern waters is this beautiful, 
custom-built 50-footer. Designed by Ford and 
Payne; built by Robert Jacob. In wonderful 
condition. Spacious accommodations. Large 




















cockpit, ideal for fishing. 180 h.p. Speedway 


engine has had only 12 hours use since being Write also for brochure 


entirely rebuilt by manufacturers. A remark- on the new DAWN 50, 
able boat at a sacrifice price — $3500, because leading the trend to 
a new DAWN FIFTY has been delivered to smaller yachts 
the owner. 


Clason Point, New York City e Phone: Westchester 7-7000 


RRR comm 
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COX & STEVENS 


a eo |. A T. @eoD 


- 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK - TELEPHONE 


VANDERBILT 3-8011 + CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGE 






O. 5977Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 124’ twin-screw coastwise 

Diesel aes yacht. Five staterooms, four baths, large dining saloon 
and “ room. In commission in Florida. Excellent condition. Reasonably 
priced. COX & STEVENS, Inc., New York City. 

















we 7251Y—FOR SALE—Most attractive and able 
double-ended motor ketch. Excellent accommodations 
consisting of owner ’s double stateroom and toilet room 


O. 5899Y — FOR SALE — Attractive steel Diesel 

auxiliary schooner, 100-ft. w.l. Particularly able 

and fast. Five staterooms, three baths. Best condition. 
COX & STEVENS, Inc., New York City. 

O. 7867Y — FOR SALE AT BARGAIN FIGURE — Twin-screw cruising 





aft. Large main cabin sleeping four, toilet room adjoining. 
Galley and forecastle forward. Powered with 6-cylinder 
Hall-Scott motor. Yacht built in 1933. 63’ 3” overall, 
58’ 6” waterline, 14’ 10” beam and 5’ 8” draft. For further 
particulars apply COX & STEVENS, Inc., New York City. 


power yacht. Two 6-cyl. 175 h.p. motors; speed up to 16 miles. Double 
planked hull. Accommodations consist of two double staterooms, bath and 
two toilets. Dining saloon in forward deckhouge, after one containing living 
room. Splendidly furnished and finished. Immediate delivery. Inspectable 
New York. COX & STEVENS, Inc., New York City. 

















NEWPORT REPRESENTATIVE 


GUSTAVE J. S. WHITE, INC. 
37 BELLEVUE AVE. 


NEWPORT, R. I. . 


YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


950 PARK AVE. AMS NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 
ELDORADO 5-6850 





























No. 9633—FOR SALE OR CHARTER. oa in commission. 95’ 
Twin-screw diesel yacht. 16’ beam, 4’ 7’’ draft. Built by Consolidated. Three 
staterooms and two baths. Large saloon below. Dining saloon in deck house. 
Two new 200 h.p. Winton-Diesel motors. New Diesel generators. Entire yacht 
tefinished and refitted. 





No. 10832 — FOR CHARTER — 130’ Steel Diesel yacht. Built by Lawley 
from our designs. Five unusually large staterooms. Dining saloon, lounge and 
deck stateroom in deck house. Most modern equipment throughout. For 
immediate delivery. 





se 


FLORIDA } | - 


Our Florida office in the Ingraham 
Building, Second Avenue and First 
Street, S. E., Miami is now open and : 
in charge of our Mr. Garrick L. Mal- 
lery. We offer the facilities of our 
Miami office to all visiting yachtsmen 
and as a mailing or telegraph address 





during their sojourn in Southern No. 9905 — FOR CHARTER — Fall or winter months — most 
desirable Diesel yacht of her size afloat. 148’ overall, 23’ beam, 


Waters. 11” draft. Six stat » five bath , dining saloon, living 
D ; room, library on deck. Exceptionally large after deck. 
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LINTON RIGG & CO., INC. 


Yacht Brokers 
MARINE INSURANCE — SURVEYING 
90 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6860 Cables: ‘*RIGGING”’ 











DONALDSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
366 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6737 











R CHARTER IN FLORIDA, ALSO FOR SALE — No. 8241 — Famous ocean racer and 

cruiser. A grand sea boat, very comfortable, in perfect condition, and has very excellent 

crew. Possibly the best boat of this size and type available in Southern Waters this winter. 
Apply: Linton R1cGc & Co., INc., Yacht Brokers, 90 Broad Street, New York City. 


| ; C 
| 

' y 

{ 





Fee SALE — No. 2281 — Twin-screw sport fisherman. Designed by Johnson. Built in 1933. 
<’ Hall-Scott “ Invader” motors, new 1934. Speed 30 m.p.h. Sleeps six in owner's party, and one 
in crew. Cost $20,000 and can be purchased for less than half that amount. Apply: LINTON RIGG 
& Co., Inc., Yacht Brokers, 90 Broad Street, New York City. 





OR CHARTER IN FLORIDA or SALE — No. 4142 — One of the most luxurious house- 

boats on the Atlantic Coast. Dimensions: 102’ x 20’ 4” x 6’ draft. Winton motors. Superbly 
furnished and must be seen to be appreciated. Has four large staterooms, each with bath, also 
large dining room, living room, office, etc. Exceptional deck space. For furtherparticulars apply: 
Linton RiGG & Co., INc., Yacht Brokers, 90 Broad Street, New York City. 





FoR SALE — No, 6219— Auxiliary cutter, built 1935. Mahogany planked, Everdu 
fastened, teak deck, lead keel, etc. Accommodations for five, with double stateroom forward. 
pn Saw, =. a fi finest Seater, coneany euectes. ing J is what every man 
. Better wire if interested, she won't stay on the market long. : LINTON RIGG & Co., 
Inc., Yacht Brokers, 90 Broad Street, New York City. ated ‘_ 





v 








_ 2" 


Y-3429 — FOR SALE — Ideal combination cruising and racing cutter, 
sleeps four in berths, beautiful galley. Complete equipment of Ratsey 
cruising and racing sails. 


OTHER AUXILIARIES 


—_ — 


Y-2042 34’ 5” Schock Designed Cutter 1931 
Y-2127 32’ 3” Archer Double Ended Cutter 1926 
Y-1844 32’ 2” Mower Designed Cutter 1934 
Y-2246 44’ 0” Sparkman & Stevens Sloop 1930 
Y-1709 40’ 6” Hand Designed Cutter 1922 
Y-2363 41’ 0” Burgess Designed Cutter 1927 
Y-3221 43’ 9’ Mower Designed Cutter 1933 
Y-1785 46’ 0” Burgess Designed Cutter 1929 
Y-1505 46’ 1” Alden Designed Cutter 1931 
ee ¢ @ 
Y-1429 36’ 2” Crocker Designed Schooner 1930 
Y-1011 43’ 3” Alden Designed Schooner 1927 
Y-1078 45’ 9” Lawley Built Schooner 1931 
Y-2804 48’ 6” Alden Designed Schooner 1923 
Y-2218 55’ 4” Hand Designed Schooner 1923 
Y-1201 64’ 0” Lawley Built Schooner 1915 
Y-1308 64’ 8” Mower Designed Schooner 1929 
Y-2823 85’ 0” Burgess Designed Schooner 1924 
Y-1019 88’ 8” Alden Designed Schooner 1931 
e ee 
Y-2645 30’ 0” Crocker Designed Yawl 1929 
Y-4005 35’ 0” Alden Designed Yawl 1932 
Y-1291 56’ 3” Lawley Built Yawl 1902 
Y-1017 45’ 4” Jacob Built Yawl 1923 
Y-2279 68’ 0” Lawley Built Yawl 1928 
. Y-1805 34’ 0” Alden Designed Ketch 1927 
Y-3726 40’ 0” Casey Built Ketch 1935 
Y-1086 43’ 6” Herreshoff Designed Ketch 1923 
Y-3845 40’ 0” Rhodes Designed Ketch 1935 


Y-2795 49’ 0” Crocker Designed 50/50 Ketch 1929 
Y-2574 48’ 0” Alden Designed 50/50 Sloop 1930 
Y-1848 50’ 6” Eldredge McGinnis 50/50 Ketch 1930 
Y-1860 46’ 0” Hand Designed 50/50 Ketch 1927 
Y-2062 57’ 0” Casey Built 50/50 Ketch 1933 
Y-3308 63’ 6” Hand Designed 50/50 Ketch 1923 














NAVAL ARCHITECTS — YACHT BROKERS — MANAGERS 
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Yacht Brokers 
Naval Architects 


424 MADISON AVENUE 


WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CHARLES D. MOWER, Associate 


Marine Insurance 
Telephone ELdorado 5-1116 























O. 1960 — For Charter — Twin-screw 

comfortable offshore cruiser. Florida cruis- 
ing and fishing. Large owner's stateroom with 
fireplace and bath. Two extra berths in deck- 
house. Inquire: WILLIAM M, ELpRIDGE, INc., 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





O. 3404 — For Sale or Charter — 

85’ two masted Diesel auxiliary 
schooner, designed by Alden in 1932. 
Completely overhauled and re-deco- 
rated 1936. Seagoing vessel and fine 
yacht. Inquire: WILLIAM M. EL- 
DRIDGE, INc., 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


O. 3112 — For Charter — Auxili- 

ary schooner, 58’ o.a. Alden 
design. Completely overhauled 1936, 
perfect condition. Sleeps seven in 
owner’s party. Ideal for Florida. 
Inquire: WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC., 
_ _ Madison Avenue, New York, 











O. 2591— For Sale or Charter — Twin-screw Diesel 110’ o.a. 

Finest condition. Completely equipped, beautifully furnished. Three 
staterooms and three baths for owner’s party. Inquire: WILLIAM M. 
ELDRIDGE, INC., 424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














O. 2042 — For Charter — Twin-screw houseboat cruiser, enclosed 
bridge, 99’ 0.a. Completely reconditioned and redecorated 1926. 
Beautiful condition. Excellent boat for cruising Chesapeake, Florida, 
nets WILLIAM M. ELprinGE, INc., 424 Madison Avenue, New 
ork, N. 























bate 





O. 3092 — For Sale — Auxiliary schooner, 

43’ 6” 0.a. Powered with Gray motor 1933. 
Splendid seaboat. Finest condition. Inquire: 
WittiamM M. ELpripcE, INc., 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Chris B. Nelson 
Frederick L. Reid 
Associates 


N. Erik Almen 
Bromley S. Stone 


NELSON & REID, INC. 


NAVAL‘*ARCHITECTS & YACHT BROKERS 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE 









No. Y-7102—FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER ONLY — Twin-screw 
Diesel yacht, designed by us and built by Peterson in 1936. 52’ 9’’ x 12’ 8 x 
3’ 9", Accommodations for seven. Has shower bath in owner's quarters. 
Powered with pair of 150 h.p. 8-cylinder Superior-Diesel engines. An ideal 
yacht for Southern cruising and very economical to operate. 





No. Y-1708 — FOR SALE — Sedan model, 38’ Matthews. Built in 1932. 
Powered with 150 h.p. Kermath and 44 h.p. Gray for trolling. Has Delco 
lighting plant and many other extras. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


No. Y-8445—FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
ketch, 42’ x 12’ x 5’ 9’’. Built by Casey in 
1931. Accommodations for seven. New sails, 
standing and running rigging in 1936. Very 
well equipped in every way. 





every way. 


No. Y-7098 — FOR SALE — 77’ Twin-screw Diesel yacht. Built 1932. Two 
double and two single staterooms. In full commission. Very desirable in 








As former designer of the Dawn cruisers, Mr. Nelson will be glad to be of 
assistance to anyone interested in the purchase or charter of a used Dawn 
“45,"" 48" or “50,"" 


Telephone: CAledonia 5-4494 





eres | 
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No. Y-8455—FOR SALE— Auxiliary 
schooner, 64’ x 15’ x 9’. Designed by Mower. 
Has exceptional accommodations and a very 
desirable yacht in every way. 
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FOR CHARTER 


A powerful sea-going auxiliary schooner, 120’ overall, 98’ 
waterline, 25’ 3’’ beam, and 14’ draft. Twin Diesel motors. 
Converted into a yacht in 1936, with unusual accommodations 
and up-to-date appointments. Has operated successfully across 
the Atlantic and between North and South America. In fine 
condition and ready for prompt use. Reasonable rate. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 























ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 














WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
Telephone Cable 
DIGBY 4-9257 YACHTING, N. Y. 





No. 3280 — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw, steel, 130’ x 23’ 3”, Diesel 
motor yacht, built in 1930. Handsomely furnished and in fine condition 
Delivered in Florida ready for use. 


throughout. 











= 


ee ig «a ‘ ee i hae ; wi 
No. 2927 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 110’ x 20’ 6” T. S. Diesel 
motor cruiser. Accommodations for eight in owner's party. Three deck saloons. 
Spacious deck room. Attractively priced. 








No. 2587 — FOR SALE — 65’ x 16’ auxiliary cruising schooner, with large 
accommodations and up-to-date appointments. In good condition, fully 
furnished and fitted. Very desirable purchase. 





No. 3228 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw cruiser, 70’ x 14’, with Winton- 
Diesel motors. Accommodations for five in owner's party. In fine condition 











File 2141 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 
37’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 6’, built 1930. A fast, able 
cruising boat. Double stateroom forward, 
two berths in main cabin. Fully found with 
numerous extras, 


a 





“ 








asia = ~ : Se te od 
File 1339 — FOR SALE — 45’ 4” Auxiliary 
schooner, built 1929. Designed 1 A Burgess, 
one spacious cabin sleeping six owner's 
Party, accommodation for paid hand forward, 
galley aft. Excellent sea-boat. 


File 2100 — FOR SALE — Cutter-rigged 
motor sailer, 35’ x 10’ x 5’ 11’. Accommoda- 
tions for four, speed under power, 9 miles per 
hour. Unusually smart sailer for boat of this 
type. 





File 2502 — FOR SALE — 38’ Overall auxil- 
iary yawl, double stateroom, very comforta- 
ble cruising accommodations for four persons, 
built 1929. One of the few boats of this pop- 
ular type available. 














throughout. Reasonably priced. 





No, 221 — FOR CHARTER — 100’ x 20’ twin-screw houseboat, of staunch 


construction and Winton motors. Spacious staterooms and deck saloons, and 
well furnished. 


Can tender various sized HOUSEBOATS and CRUISERS for 


use in Southern waters at attractive prices. Inquiries invited. 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


CRUISERS — HOUSEBOATS — AUXILIARIES 
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Yacht Brokers 


RSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Naval Architects 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1438 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 











No. D-1173 — FOR SALE — An opportunity to obtain this splendid modern 124’ twin- 
screw steel Diesel yacht at only a fraction of its cost. Fast, seaworthy and with unusual 
accommodations. Six staterooms, four baths, deckhouses and exterior trim of selected 
teakwood. For further particulars, consult Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, 














a 
fine offsh 


S-1196 — FOR SALE — 
70° oqutery schooner. 


Owner's 
for r ohy 85 h 
fawtaihed —, 2 


further particulars cond 
sult Masterson & Schlegel, 
Inc., 41 East 42nd Street: 
New York City. 


New York City. 

GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 
Of a en eee a ey eras 1930 
G-1861 — 38’ Matthews cruiser... 0... ccc ccc ccccccecscvesce 1936 
G-1804 — 40’ Fleetwing cruiser... .. 1.2.2... cece cesseececees 1930 
G-1876 — 41" HCO CHUbeer. oo ccc c cece essence essoes 1936 
ee Se Os a <a k WU Noo eb 00 455 00 ge 1928 
Cone —— GP RGD GTMIOET. ... on ec ccc cee ceccevasees 1931 
rrr rere ns. - 1929 
G-1149 — 46’ Matthews cruiser... ............. 0c cece eee eens 929 
G-1148 — 4834’ POTS ee reer ree 932 
G-1409 — 50’ Consolidated cruiser... .......... 0 eee eeeccceees 928 
Seen ee UNEEY CAME , 5. osc cc pe ae aen seeds vccuscesisip 928 
Eo og ucsic cdc bh cesereveseneeseseeein™ 928 
G-1024 — 54’ Staples & Johnson cruiser...................005. 927 
8 EN Ser rer rere 930 
CS-Rg OT OPO CIUIBET. ow. os os cece s cc ceeewneocess 927 
G-1191 — 62’ se eee ree er ee 928 
G-1037 — 65’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser................. 1929 
CoS UA = 5" MAMMPEBIOIOINES 5 cs cscs csc scs cs rcccocccescscoeven 926 
e- BRP —— Gr COONS COMO . oo ccc tcc cerccccrcncevseeee 926 
ee OO OT NE on in a ci ccccbenesscessnevessveue 928 
G-1061 — 77’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser................. 1930 
G-1354 — 81’ Consolidated soned < 0 Serer eras 1930 
G-1076 — 85’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser. .............00. 1928 
G-1827 — 87’ pa Ss Sa eer rere 1928 

DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 
DD=BDES — SO’ TENS GEUIOEE. 5 5 nn cee cece csccccesecs 1929 
D-1199 — 54’ Great Lakes cruiser (1935 motors)............... 1924 
ee Sarre eee 1931 
D-1029 — 4 er NN ON ca cobs sank sd 4006044 ee 1929 
D-1001 —- 5 a ME 00, OE $b, COO, OPUMMET oie sees oce 1933 
D- est _ or Pheaes Ss Se ipisd end Monee vesiets nen avee 1930 
Oe dee ee er 1930 
DDR eM MEMIIOOT oon 5 ok oe sae scencsenccccecese 1926 
D-1220 — 95’ Consolidated cruiser... ............. ccc cece eens 1927 
D-1066 — 101’ Mathis house yacht....................c0e0eee 1930 
ee ee ee eet ater wer. | 
ee eee en SERRE eee eee 1930 
SPADES —— BIS BIND GTMONET 5 oc ns 5 sisic cd es wecssccscesvicves 1930 
BORE SBI BOUNOE MMIIOT 68 ooo 5s so enc un cess cecwetnceses 1921 
ne aoa 5 a'pa 0.6 S.0 046-4 0,4-0.0'0-6 6-0 OE 1929 
ey ee eer ee NG yo 66 0 8 kk s0 wes a 5 sne he 6 oe wee wee 1913 
SAIL BOAT BARGAINS 
oo ic sie Sb kvwis.y s 05.00 eee awawawe 1932 
S-1046 — 49’ Crocker ey tts a osawe ce ccnees sane 1929 
PAN MINOT 6 55 5 05s suo es ee sae a codes ele dn o0R 1928 
S-1048 — 70’ Hand euxiliary Otte 1924 
S-1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary echooner.....................006 1931 
S-1280 — 87’ Diesel auxiliary schooner......................0. 1927 
S-1130 — 105’ Diesel auxiliary schooner....................008 902 
S-1210 — 126’ Diesel auxiliary schooner....................... 1926 
S-1011 — 172’ Diesel auxiliary schooner....................00 1927 


We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be ee to submit 


any of them for your consideration. We will be glad 
list your yacht if it is for sale or charter 


shore cruiser. 


OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEAR DESIGNING EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHARTERS ARRANGED 











41 EAST 42nd STREET 


MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Ine. 


NEW YORK CITY 











YACHTING 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET 


Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


685 — Alden yawl, 38’ 7’’ x 28’ 9” x 
w "gh x 5’ 9’, built 1929. Double seutatvomn 
and two berths main cabin. Gray 4-30 motor. 
— 1936. Good condition, reasonably 
priced. 








ial 2537 — Gaff rigged best schooner, 34’ 6” 
x 28’ x 10’ x 5S’ 10’, built 1933. Palmer motor 
1934, Accommodations for four. Low price 
for quick sale. 


No, 2554 — Auxiliary Fon rg 38’ 10” x 30’ 


11” x 10’ 5”’ x 5’ 11”, built 1935. Lycoming 
motor. Double stateroom and three berths 
main cabin. Best construction throughout. 
Moderately priced. 


ea 


No. 2494— Matthews 38’ double cabin 
enclosed bridge, built 1929. Double state- 
room, four berths main cabin, one in deck- 
house. Sterling motor. Low price. Ten other 
Matthews 38’s available, various models. 
Write us your requirements. 





No, 331 — Alden keel schooner, 43’ 1’’ x 32’ 


6x 11’ 6’’ x 6’ 4”. built 1927. Scripps motor. 
Single stateroom, five berths main cabin and 
one in fo’c’s’le. New sails 1935. Price reason- 
able. No. 2027 — Duplicate except is gaff 
rigged. Bargain price. 


No. 2465 — Alden cutter, 32’ 9’ x 28’ 6” x 
10’ 10’ x 5’ 0”, built 1935. Gray motor. 
Double stateroom, two berths main cabin. 
Reasonably priced. 





No. 2340 — Dawn 45’ double cabin cruiser, 
built 1929. Powered with twin 100 h.p. 
Lathrops. Bargain price. Ten other Dawn 
45's available. 





No. 904 — 47’ A.C.F. cruiser, built 1927. 
Hall-Scott 175 h.p. motor. Two single berths 
forward cabin, two doubles in aft cabin. Low 
price. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


No. 2457 — Richardson double cabin 30’ cruiser built 1931. Accommodates six. Gray 6-60 


motor. Price 
No. 2515. 


Also single cabin model same year. Gray 125 h.p. motor. Price $1800. 


No. 2564— Marconi keel pce. Deed designed. Built 1934. Gray 25 h.p. motor. Sleeps four 


toilet and galley. Price $12 


No. 2366 — A.C.F. 54’ power cruiser powered with twin Hall-Scott 175’s. Two staterooms with 
a double and single berth in each, also one berth in main cabin. Price reasonable. 


No. 2466 — Centerboard Marconi ketch, built 1934. Double stateroom and four berths main 
cabin. Red Wing motor. 38’ 9’’ x 30’ 0’’ x 11’ 10’’ x 4’ 11’’. Attractive buy. 

No. 2407 — Auxiliary Marconi sloop, 28’ 2’ x 21’ 5’’ x 8’ 6’ x 4’ 7”, built 1936. Kermath motor. 
Two transoms and two uppers in main cabin, one pipe berth forward. Really a new boat. Very 


attractive price. 


No. 258 — 41’ x 28’ 2’’ x 10’ x 5’ 74%” Alden yawl. Three berths in main cabin and one in 
forecastle. Scripps F-4 motor. Fast and attractive boat. Low price. 


Two Class ‘‘D’’ Dyer Dinghys available, reasonably priced and in excellent condition. 
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FOR CHARTER : FOR SALE 
NOW IN FLORIDA WATERS IDEAL FOR USE 


IN 


SS ah, 
‘ 


FLORIDA 
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No. 971 — FOR CHARTER — 54’ twin-screw American Car & Foundry No. 1046 — FOR SALE — Now in Miami in full commission, fast com- 
cruiser, powered with two 175 h.p. Hall-Scott motors giving a maximum fortable triple-screw Robinson Express cruiser, 40’ x 10’ x 3’ 6’’, powered ‘with 
speed of about 15 m.p.h. This yacht is in excellent condition in every par- two 225 h.p. Kermaths capable of driving the boat 30 m.p.h. and one.Model 
ticular and has comfortable accommodations-for seven with bath in the owner's 671 Gray motor giving 11 m.p.h. Engines are in excellent condition. Hull 
party. Forward there is a bright and comfortable dining saloon besides the double planked mahogany, finished bright, and decks white pine. Boat has 
enclosed bridge deckhouse and the after deck is large and equipped with always had the best “ care. Sleeping accommodations for four. Completely 
comfortable lounging chairs. Furnishings and fittings are all in good taste. This equipped for cruising and fishing. Many extras including radio with cabin and 
yacht is in charge of a competent captain and carries an experienced cook, cockpit speakers, fishing chairs, outriggers, fish box, double Lux fire system. 
and is for charter at an ass low rate by the week or longer periods. A beautiful boat in excellent condition and at a most reasonable price. For 
For further details write YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc. further particulars write YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., or your own broker. 





YACHT SALES & SERVICE YACHT SALES & SERVICE 


























INCORPORATED e INCORPORATED 
129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET » PHILADELPHIA 
CABLE mo ee TELEPHONE CABLE ee ee ce TELEPHONE 
“Y ACHTSALE"” 108 S. Olive Ave., West Palm Beach LOCUST 1322 “Y ACHTSALE” 108 S. Olive Ave., West Palm Beach LOCUST 1322 
elephone 5370 Telephone 5370 
Yacht Brokers - Naval Architects - Marine Insurance Yacht Brokers - Naval Architects - Marine Insurance 
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NAUTICAL NOVELTIES ! 


Unusual Christmas Gifts with a Salty Jang 
for the Yachtsman and His Family 
Li ¢ 
THE OLD SHIP'S ANCHOR Manufactured in the form of door 


knockers, book ends, paper 
weights, window shade pulls, ash trays, etc. Made of high quality 

Noverries are: PFONZe finished by Old Ocean itself in the shadow of historic Barnegat 
PACKED IN Light. No chemicals or formulas of any sort are employed; nature 


i WANosome __ itself supplies the “bloom of the deep,” a rich green finish the result 


int RSME er 



















METAL-EDGED of actual exposure to salt air and salt water. 
f No. Height Width Thickness Weight Each 
0. Window Shade Pull 2 in. 1% in. % in. % oz. $0.35 ; 
1. Paper Weight 3% in. 2% in. ¥% in. 402. 1.00 
2. Paper Weight 5 in. 3% in. 1 in. 8 oz. 1.25 
PR i CE 1. Door Knocker 3% in. 2% in. ¥%, in. 5 oz, 1.50 
2. Door Knocker 4 in. 3% in. 1 in. 10 oz. 2.00 
3. Door Knocker 5 in. 4% in. 134 in. 1 Ib, 2.50 < 
¥ LIST ; 4. Door Knocker 614 in. 6 in. 1% in. 2% Ib. 3.50 
5. Door Knocker 83, in. 8 in. 1% in. 4% Ib. 7.50 
: 6. Door Knocker 9% in. 814 in. 2 in. 6 Ib. 10.00 
Book Ends, per pair 61% in. 4% in. 2 in. 3 Ib, 5.00 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Door Stop 61% in. 4% in. 2 in. 1% > 3.00 
Door Sto 6 Ib. 5.00 } 
AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST . Window Shade Pull (No. 0) per doz. $3.00 J 











Gift Department ¢ YACHTING Be roe 
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YACHTING 





HENRY C. GREBE & CO., 


400 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: SUPERIOR-0806 


INC. 








NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





ia 


No. 3047 — For Sale — 70-ft. twin-screw Diesel powered creleer. 
beautifully finished. Very complete. Winton-Diesel powered. Inquire Henry 


j 





ell built, 


C, Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


No. 3269—For Sa 





eT 


le — 65-ft. twin-screw deck- 
house cruiser. Sterling powered. Complete equip- 
ment. Particulars from Henry C. Grebe & 
400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Co., Inc., 


18’ 6” x 6’ 10”. Staunchly built, beautifull 
nished. An able and comfortable ship. Unusually spacious accommoda- 
tions. Completely equipped. Further particulars from Henry C. Grebe 
& Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


YACHT BROKERS 


No. 2480 — For Sale — Attractive twin-screw Diesel yacht. 103’ x 


Seen tea aeectceatnciat wean oe i) 
eae: cet Bp 
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finished, tastefully fur- 


















RE-MANUFACTURED BY 
GRAY 


The 1936 experimental season is now over 
and we have a limited number of 1936 
Motors which were used on trials only, 
but having been used cannot be sold for 
new. All carefully re-manufactured and 
tested: new motor guarantee. ‘‘Sea Scout "’ 
electric starting — $219. ‘‘Four-40’’ — 
$295. ‘Six-71"’ 218 eu. in. — $379. Write 
today for complete list and new 1937 
catalog. Be sure to tell us about your boat. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
656 Canton Avenue Detroit, Michigan 

















Cultured young Christian couple 
would like to join party cruising 
southern waters this winter as paying 
guests. References exchanged. Write 
giving full details to box number 
1201, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


sng lRe mee 





OR SALE 


35-ft. double cabin cruiser, beam 9’ 6” — 
draft 2’ 4”. Very good condition. Copper 
riveted, cedar planking throughout — lap- 
streak construction above waterline only. 

40-80 Six-Cylinder Red Wing motor, 
completely overhauled this fall. 

Provides comfortable cruising accommoda- 
tions for four. Complete accessories including 
new pressure alcohol stove, dishes, ice box, 
cushions, screens, searchlight, two anchors 
and cables. Ideal for use as tender to racing 
boat. 

Inspectable — New York City. 

Price for quick sale $1800. Reason: owner 
buying large: boat. 

Write: Box 1203, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





& 

















FOR SALE 


Crosby Cat, with new Universal 
motor. Located in Barnegat Bay. 
Fully equipped for cruising; toilet. 
Apply Box No. 1200, care Yacut1nea, 
a 42nd Street, New York, 











WANTED 


Matthews 38’ or 46’ double cabin cruiser. 
Advise accommodations, power plant, 
etc. and best cash price. Box Number 
1202, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








GLOSSARY 
OF SEA TERMS 


By 
GERSHOM BRADFORD 


A nautical dictionary for constant 
use, containing definitions of live 
terms heard in the lingo of the sea 
—terse, rugged and picturesque. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 








A SPLENDID GIFT FOR ALL YACHTSMEN 


A PICTORIAL PRIMER of 
YACHT RACING RULES 


LLL 


AND TACTICS 
BY GORDON C. AYMAR 


HERE has long been a need for this book. It will be 

clearly illustrated for the yachtsman by means of 
bird’s-eye view photos of Star Ciass boat models taken 
from the angle which makes their positions clearest. Each 
photo will be a demonstration of a particular racing rule 
or tactical situation with an explanatory caption. Too 
add to the saltiness, there will be, also, many action 
photos. To be published December Ist by the publishers 
of YacuTinc. 130 photographs. Tentative price $4.00 net. 


Book Department 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


295 City Island Ave. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Telephones: 


1533 


FREDERIC A. FENGER 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
SEAGOING CRAFT OF ALL TYPES 


The **Dhow”’ Hull The‘ Main-Trysail’’ Rig 


Cohasset, Mass. 


**Twin Spinnakers’’ 
Phone Scituate 81-R3 














B. T. DOBSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


NEW BEDFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Yacht Designs of Any Type 











C. PADGETT HODSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Little Harbor Road 
Phone: PORTSMOUTH 510 


BOSTON, MASS. 
60 State Street 


Phone: CAPITOL 7767 
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TELEPHONE 


7 CABLE ADDRESS 
BRYANT G ic LOW CROGIE 














9-7670 NEW YORK 
OUR MIAMI, FLA., OFFICE " . CHARTERS 
In Charge DANIEL MATHEWS H E N RY J G E LOW, N Cc SOUTHERN WATERS 
44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 25 West 43rd Street BOATS 
TEL. 2-2247 zs EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 
New York City 




















YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES BOSTON 




















(CHARLES W BLIVEN & CO. 


NAVAL YACHT BRO KERS MARINE 
=— ARCHITECTS APPRAISALS INSURANCE 


7 Aasomane, Meneaanaey. : 











No. 4224— FOR SALE 
— 45’x 11’ 6” x 3’ Dawn 
twin Sterling powered, 
double cabin, enclosed 
bridge. Built in 1930. 
Priced reasonably. Our 
files are complete on all 
available DAWN 45’, 
48’ and 50's. 











Outstanding Opportunities for Your Consideration 


Dimensions Builder Type Year Power 
a? O23 A.C.F, Double Cabin 1930 Gray 
+ 99 [8 ete : ae Sfa ate 
50-FT. MOTOR SAILER WALRUS ag x 1g 8 ee eee 
50’ x 45’ x 14’ 6" x 6’ 3er % 10° oe 3 Wheeler Hin Cabin 1930 Sates 
4 x i, + a x 4 oe Piathewe = Cabin 1936 Two permathe , 
HERRESHOFF DESIGNED BUILT BY LAWLEY, 1930 30’ x 11’ 8 x 3/6” — Wheeler Double Cabin 1934  TwoBudas 
i 42’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ 6” Elco Bridge Deck 1929 Elco 
t 2 x HE - wegen Double Cabin 1934 Two Cheyelere 
ONE OF THE FINEST MOTOR SAILERS AFLOAT, frivse ACR Bie Sure 
Walrus’ will sail and will cruise 10 knots under power. 54” x 12 6" x 3° 6" ACE. Bridue Deck 1930 Two. Hall-Seotts 
x x 4’ acobs ridge Dec Speedways 
9-65 H.P. Lathrops. 1 Double stateroom, 4 berths in 
t i ’ ee — alee = - 


foreward cabin. Separate dining saloon. Best of every- 
thing in equipment. 


Inspectable at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 5358 — FOR SALE 
— 50’ x 14’ x 3’ 6” Cus- 
tom twin-screw ELCO. 
Powered by Elco mo- 
tors. Excellent’ accom- 





modations. Priced low. 
Apply to We have complete list- 
ral og all Standard 50 
FURNANS YACHT AGENCY oar 
OWNER P. Oo. No. 713 OR i. . : 
CHAS. A. WELCH NEW BEDFORD YOUR OWN IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE WHAT WE HAVE TO 
Heth gh MASS. BROKER OFFER IN EITHER NEW OR USED BOATS BEFORE YOU BUY 




















51 EAST 42ND STREET Ke GEORGE W. ELDER xe TELEPHONE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. YACHT BROKER MURRAY HILL 2-3243 





2363 iol oe 7 " 


i 





No. 2363 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw 

Elco 50’. Has 2 double staterooms, bath No. 2251— FOR SALE — 34’ 6’, 1933 cruiser, 
and shower, crew quarters for 2, good gatiey. large after cockpit for fishing. 
condition, reasonable. easonable. 








-—- 


STARS-COMETS —- DINGHIES 


No. 2331 — FOR SALE — 43’ aux. 


No. 2351—iFOR SALE OR 
CHARTER— 66’ auxiliary 





ketch, built 1932. Has stateroom, Sp 
schooner, double and single state- WRITE FOR CIRCULAR cabin and double room forward— No, 2315— FOR SALE — One 
room, two berths in cabin. Crew ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY sleeps 6. of the most outstanding 6- metre 


quarters for two. yachts in the U.S 
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YACHTING 





For 1937 Kermath will announce, among other new features, 
one development in particular that will unquestionably prove 
the greatest single contribution to marine engine practice. 
€ 
Engineers and boat builders acclaim it the most remarkable 
advance in mechanical efficiency achieved in marine usage 
for more than a decade. It will be offered as another Kermath 
innovation ... to serve the ends of greater dependability, 
sure, positive boating operation and greater economy. 
e 
See the new Kermath Marine Engines with new and out- 
standing refinements coupled with countless new improve- 
ments and combined with this revolutionary engineering 
development at the National Motor Boat Show in January. 
Write for the 1937 Catalog with fullest details on the 


world’s most complete line of gasoline and Diesel engines. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











/ DEVELOPMENTS “/ 
for 1937 a. 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 














